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aud leſs accurate Method. It is natural for Men 
5 moſt caſy and expeditious dg and therefore few Per- 


| Defign of the Author being long ſuſpended, the Diſcourſe 
Times is more univerſal, and carry d ſo far, that great Books 


tracted into a narrower Compaſs, if well writ, meet with 


lume is wel 
ned with Variety of Matter, as well as pure Diction, and 
wrought up to a great Degree of Perfection, otherwiſe the 


THE 


NE is an inſtructive Writing, either in Proſe 
or Verſe, diſtinguiſh'd from compleat Treatiſes 
| and voluminous Works, by its ſhorter Extent 


to defire the Acquiſition of Knowledge by the 


ſons have been ſo patient of r and Application, as to 
be delighred with prolix Compoſitions, in which, the main 


grows fo tedious to many, that they imagine it will never 
be finiſh'd. But the Diſreliſh of ſuch diffuſive Pieces in theſe 


are look'd on as oppreſſive, and by their Bulk, concluded 
to be dull and fpiritleſs ; while thoſe in which the princi- 
pal End, as well as the Sentiments of the Author, are con- 


eneral e par And if it happens that a large vo- 
receiv d in the preſent Age, it muſt be ador- 


Reader 15 diſcourag d, and throws it by as too painful 2 
Task NS. 1 8 5 ; 4 ng 
Whether this Delicacy proceeds from a more refin'd 
and elegant Taſte, or an indolent and unaQtive Temper of 
COT | A | | Mind, 


Rr ew 
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iy JT! 
Mind, I ſhall not here examine; but in Fact, the Obſerva- 
tion is fo juſt, that not only long and methodical Syſtems 
of Divinity, Natural Philoſophy, Morals and Medicine are 
grown diſagreeable, but likewiſe voluminous Romances, 
the delight of the paſt Age, are no longer demanded, but 
lie by as neꝑlected Lum er in the Shops, while ſhort No- 
vels and T.lcs are become the common Entertainment of 
thoſe who are pleas'd with Fictions of that Nature. And 
| ſhould ir be granted, that this ariſes from a greater and 
more univerſal Reliſn of Pobre Literature, I am afraid that 
the princ · pal Incereſts ot Learning, and the Advancement 
of ſolid Knowledge will ſuffer by it. There is that Con- 
nexi-n, Dependence, and beautiful Order of the Parts in a 
perfect Body of Science, that it is impoſſible to contem- 
plate the whole Structure but in a lame and imperſect View, 
vrhen the Members of it are ſever d and diſunited, as they 
are in ſmall Diſcourſes. It the relation of one Propoſſtion 
tao another, and the coherent Train of Concluſions are got 
diſcernd by the Mind, there muſt follow a great Confuſion 
and Ohſcurity of Ideas; and at beſt thoſe Men, -for -want 
of full and comprehenſive Conceprions of Things, will 
only perceive ſome ſcatter d Branches of Truth, and form 
bur a dim and defective Sketch of any Art or Syſtem of 
Knowiedge. 8 — 
Should a harbarous Indian, who had never ſeen a Palace 
or a Ship, view their ſeparate and d's'oin:ed Parts drawn 
by che Pen or Pencil, and obſerve the Pillars, Doors, Cor- 
nices, and Turrets of one, and the Prow, Stern, Ribs, and 
 Mafts ot the other, he would be able to form but a very | _ 
lame and dark Idea of either of thoſe Inventions. In like Y 


manner thoſe, who contemplate only the Fragments or 

Pieces broken off from any Science, diſpers'd in ſhort un- 
connected Diſcourſes, and do not diſcern their relation to 

each other, and how they may be adapted, and by their 

Union proc:re the deligi;rfu! Symmetry of a regular Scheme, 

can never ſurvey an entire Body of Truth, but muſt view 

it as deform'd and diſmember'd ; while their Ideas, which 

maſt he always indiſtinct and often repuznznr, will lie in * 
the Erain unſorted, ard thrown together without Order 


and 


* 
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#S& PREFACE [8 
and Coherence. But fince the Taſte of the Times s 6 
nice and delicate, and their Temper fo impatient oſſon 
Application, thoſe who would convey Inſtruftion to they 
Minds, muſk accommodare their Writings to this previling 
Inclination, muſt poſſels themſelves of thoſe Avenue! that 
lie open and lead with eaſe to their — and 
change their Method of Addreſs when it grows diligree- 
able, for another that meets with a better Reception He 
muſt be a very moroſe Phyſician, that when the Fom of 
his Medicines begins to grow ungrateful and nauſeou, will 
not alter it, or direct a new Vehicle, by which they may 

be taken down with leſs Reluctance. „ 

And fince Diſcourſes contracted into a narrow rom, if 
they are wrote with Strength and Perſpicuity, anc con- 
"tain Variety of good Senſe, are more acceptable to Rea- 
ders, by not putting them to too much Labour and arren- 
tion; it muſt for that Reaſon be acknowledg'd, that their 
_ uſefulneſs is more diffuſive than that of long and elaborate = 
Volumes; and tho they do nor exhibit Truth in fich 2 
clear and pertect Scheme, nor fer it in fo full a Light, as 
it appears in a large and methodical Syſtem, they archow- 
ever, very beneficial, and promote the Intereſts of Lite- 
rature and Vertue. And fince, as I have faid, mofi Men 
take greater delight in this manner of Writing than in 
prolix and unweildy Productions, whoſe enormous Size 
puts them in a Fright, to grarify the general Taſte, as well 
as to avoid all Affectation of the Air of the Schools, and 
Oſtentation ot Learning, many Gentlemen have apply d 
themſelves to write in a more conciſe and clegint, cho 
leſs inſtructive and ſcholaſtick manner. 1 bag 
The moſt celebrated Engliſh Authors of Eſſays are, the 
Lord Verulam and Sir William Temple; and tho Mr. Locke 
has given that Appellation to his Book on Human Under- 

2 yet that Title ſeems to be prefix d from a real 
br an affected Modeſty; for by its Extent, as well as accu 

racy and methodical Compoſure, it may juſtly be reckon ! 
among large and compleat Treatiſes. : 5 
men by Writing in this cloſe and ſhort way, prevem 
their being tedious to the Reader, who defires often 22. 
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vi  _ The PREFACE 
ta Breath, and to be reliev'd from Siriety by frequent 
_ And as they find, that not being tetter'd by Terms 
ol Art and the Method and Rules of they 
areas liberty to write in-a more polite and ornamental 
Stil, ſo they are able to infuſe into a comrafted Work 
more Life and Energy, while, like the Chymiſt, by eva- 
porzing the ſuperfluous and infipid Phlegm, they can 
drav into a little Room the pure and active Spirit. 
Blieving that I am oblig d to employ my Talents, ſuch 
as they are, for publick Good, I have, in conformity to 
the prevailing Diſpoſition of the People, expreſs, d my 
Sentments on the ſeveral Subjects of the following Diſſer- 
tatims in a leſs extenſive manner, than otherwiſe I ſhould 
have done; in which I have impattially purſu'd the Inte- 
reſt: of Truth and Vertue, without a Defign ot pleafing ar 
procking Any, 3 3% ĩ ]yV. ol 
*  Sme Gentlemen have objected to my former Writings, 
and they will have no leſs reaſon to object againſt a great 
Partof theſe, that they contain too great à Mixture of 
Religion, without which predominant and diſagreeable in- 
gred ent, in their Judgment, my Performances would have 
met with a more univerſal Approbation; while others cen- 
ſure them nor ſo much tor intoducing Divine Subjects, but 
for wearing chem in too Technical a way,.that is, by com- 
ming too near the manner proper to the Gown, and the 
Air of the Pulpit. To the firſt I make this Reply, That 
the Books which gave Offence to ſome, by having too hi 
a Seaſoning of Religion in general, and too ſtrong a Tafte 
of Chriſtian Sentiments, were the Epick Poems which 1 
have given to the Publick, | 
But if Gentlemen would reflect and enter into the Na- 
ture of an Epick Poem, they wou'd ſoon be convinc'd that 
Pious and Divine Subjects are eſſential and neceſſary to this 
ſublime Species of Poetry, which was invented and con- 
ſtituted for the Praiſe and Honour of the Gods and God- 
like Men, to celebrate the admirable Works and perfecti- 
ons of the one, and the great Atchievements and benefi- 
cial Inventions of the other. Homer's Illiad and Ulyſſes 
are at leaſt as full of the Heathen, as my Poems are 2 


TH FRETACE 
| the Chriſtian yet I never heard he was den- 
ſagd for e —_ ＋ 
tranſgreſſing the Bo 0 Probability ii 
Conduct of his Machines, 2 — 
The eſſential Character of Virgil s Hero, is Piery ; and 
leſt you ſhould not diſcover it by his Actions, he freqent- 
ly tells you fo himſelf Sum Pius nem, I am pious Aneas. 
If chen the principal Quality of the Hero may be Fiery, 
che Poet will be oblig'd chrough his whole Work, toexhi- 
bit him 38 Reader _ * LS __— 
done, but by introducing him always | ng 
in ſuch a divine Manner, as keeps up the —_— | 
the Character in which he firſt appear d: And this Vrgil 
has for the moſt part obſerv'd, and where at any Tim he 
ule ef Epic to do fo, he has d an indiſpentble 
Epick Poetry. Now d any Poet in this ige, 
nin imicarion of Virgil, chuſe to celebrate a Hero unde! the 
| Idea of Pious, muſt he not repreſent him as ſuch, and 
make his — all over Refigions | ? And it it fell out that 
this Poet was a Chriſtian, and wrote in a Country were 
that Tnſticution was eſtabliſh'd, muſt he nor acquit hinſelſ 
according to his own Scheme of Theology, as the anient 
Poets wrote according to theirs ? Homer and Virgil wric 
up to the full Meaſure of Divine Knowledge which the. had 
acquir'd, and in conformity to the Notions of Relgion 
winch then obtain'd in the World ; and by a pariy of 
| Reaſon, a Chriſtian Poet is oblig'd to obſerve theſame 
Rule, But I ſhall diſmiſs this Subject here. 
I am conſcious that three ſorts of Perſons have been 
gow 'd with my Writings upon the Account beore- 
ion d; the Impious in Principle, that denies th: Di- 
— ; the Unbeliever, who renounces the Chrſtian 
Inſtiturion; "and the Liberti ne, who profeſſes his Belief of 
_ that reveal'd Religion, but refuſes Obedience to its Pre- 


As to the firſt, ir is to me an n ; 
why an Atheiſt, to whom all Religions are alike, ſhould 
not be as. well entertait d with the Beauties of a Poem 
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vil The PREFACE 
_ upon the Plan of the Heathen Theology. But the 
„ Who diſclaims the Bekef of Divine Revelation, 
while he aſſerts the Exiſtence of a Deity, has, I acknow- - 
ledge Reaſon to diſlike and decry the Poems that are 
form! upon the Scheme of the Chriſtian Inſtirution ; for 
that eing in his Judgment an imaginary and groundleſs 
Syſten, he looks upon himſelf oblig d ro oppoſe it wich 
his utnoſt Efforts : And this, perhaps, is the true Reaſon, 
why nany Gentlemen cannoc bear the Introduction of 
Chriſtan Machines into Heroick Works, nor the Mixture. 
ot tha: Religon in any other Species of Poetry; but inſiſt 
witl great Vehemence, that let Poets be ever ſo much Chri- 
ſtias in their Opinion and Practice, they ought however to 
be lagans in their Writings; and not to take their Machines, 
/ or borrow their Ornaments from that Theology which 
they believe to be true, but from. that which they are 
ſures falſe ; becauſe in that, ſay they, a Poet may ſhine, 
dur nuſt be very heavy in the other. Admirable Rea- 
ſonig ! who can reſiſt the Force of ſuch a clear and con- 
vineng way of arguing ? 3 
* the third __ it is at firſt View ſurprizing that any 
Man who owns the Truth of the Chriſtian Inſtitution, ſhould 
diſrliſn any Performance on this Account, that it is deſign- 
ed u promote the Honour of that Religion which he him- 
felf profeſſes ; bur if we ſearch the Matter deeper, the 
- reahn of this will appear very evident; many, who ac- 
Eknovledge the Divine Authority of Revelation, have no 
Taſe of che Vertues enjoin'd by it, but live in open De- 
fie and Contradiction to its Laws, that is, they believe 
like Chriſtians but act like Atheiſts, they cannot therefore 
real a Writing wich ſatistaction, which cauſes in their Minds 
uneiſy Reflections, and upbraids them with the great diſſi- 
- miltude and deformity between their Profeſſion and their 
_ Aﬀons ; upon this account they deride the Works of Gen- 
tlemen which recommend Piery and Verrue, as Cant ani 
_ . Hypocriſy, and give them the Name of Preaching, which 
in their Opinion is an ignominious Term, and very unbe- 
coming the Character of a Chriſtian Gentleman. 
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The PREFACE. * 
But I have another Reply to the ahove-mention d Ob- 

jection, namely, that I look upon it as an Expence of Time, 
for which I ſhould not be able to account, if che Propi- 
gation of juſt Notions of Religion, and a Conformity of 
Manners to ſuch Notions, were not the principal End that 
engag d me in Writing; were [ ever to capable ot the 
Province, I ſhould not eſteem ic a valuable Conſideration 

tor my Labour, only to entertain the Fancies of Men wich 
Wir, and make them laugh wich facetious Conceits. To 


communicate to the Minds of others noble and elevated 
Ideas to inſpire them with pious Ard>r and Divine Puſſi- 


ons, and puſh' them on to a vigorous Reſolution of engi- 
ging and perſevering in a Series of vercuous Actions, be- 


coming the Dignity of their Nature and che Precepts of 


their Religion, is 4 praiſe-worthy Province; for chis is to 
be employ d about the moſt excellent Objects for the Ar- 
tainment of the moſt important Ends; and I would chuſe 


rather in this Senſe to be che Author oi Good, tho but ta : 


ten Perſons, than by the happieſt ſtrains of Wit and the 


moſt pleaſant Humour to divert and recreate Ten Thoutard ; 
_ notwithſtanding I were ſure ro make many Enemies by the 


firſt, and by the laſt ro gain univerſal Applauſe. It wis 


for this reaſon I began to write, and ſhall be well pleas'd 


to die with my Pen in my Hand, aſſerting the Honour of 
the Divine Being and the Intereſt of Minkind, which. l 
know I am doing while I vindicate the Cauſe of Religion 
and Vertue. I have been impell'd by a diſintereſted and 
undeſigning Principle to engage on the Side I have taken, 
and if I had entertain d any indirect and mean Views, I 
ſhould have chofen other ways -ro accompliſh my End, 
than by Writing on fuch Subjects and in ſuch a manner, 


that I was well aſſur d would draw upon me the Reſent- 


ments of great Numbers of no inconfiderable Figure. 


Theſe Gentlemen ſhould, however be induc'd ro pardon a 


well-meant Zeal ; while to do them che higheſt Service, 
by ferting their Judgmerts right in a Mitter of the greateſt 
Concern, I have adventur'd to incur their Diſpleaſure, 
whoſe Favour and Countenance might have done me Ho- 
nour, protected my Reputation, and promoted my Intereſt: 
| B Ic 
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x - The PREFACE 
It is becauſe I as really wiſh their Felicity as I do my 
own, that I attempt to cure their erroncous Principles, 
| which, it not rectiiy d, muſt be attended with the moſt 
| fatal Coniequence. 
7 Being fully convinc'd that no ſolid Satisſaction can be at- 
| tain d, but that which ariſes from à conſciouſneſs of doing 
| God, and the expectation of a future Reward, and ( it is 
with great Satistaction that I certainly foreſee that all Men 


living, whatever they think now, will in a ſhort Time be 
| of the ſame Opinion) I ſnall ſtill employ what Cup cities 
i I have, and for which 1 am acco nptab e, in purſuit ot the 


_ ſame Ends to which I have all along directed my Aim; 
and it for adhering ſtedtaſt ro che Divine Cauſe ot Religt- 
on I am villity'd by Genilenien ot impious or unchriſtian 
Maxims, I am fo hard nd impenitent that I ſhail ſtill en- 
3 deavour to be viler, being ambitious to merit their Diſplea- 
ure to a greater Degree, and recommend my felt yet more 
JJV 
The more advance in Years, and the nearer the future 
State is preſented to my V ew, the more I am pleas d with 
reflecting on what J have written on Divine and Moral Sub- 
jetts; and whatever Appellation of Reproach Men of plea- 
ſantry thirk fit to give to this Diipoſition of Mind, they 
cannot enjoy fo great Satisfaction in deriding it, as the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it gives to me. Tho I deſpair of changing the 
Jjudgments of the determin d and inflexihle Leaders ot Im- 
piety, yer I am not without hopes of being uſetu] to youn- 
ger Men, who are only wavcring and unſettled in their o- 
P'nions, or in whoſe Minds looſe and unchriſti an Principles | 
are nor dceply rooted, IT 
This was alw ys look d upon as 4 good narur'd Nation | 
well diſpo<'d to Religion and receprive of vertuous Im- q 
preſſions; and tho one cannot wirhout Aſtoniſument ſee 
the wonderful Progreſs thit Profaneneſs and Immorality, 
have made among us, yer | fluter my ſelf that it is but an 
acute and temporary Diſtemper, being fo much ag inſt 
the netive Conſtitution of the People, that I hope is till | 
ſtrong enough to throw off by degrees this malignant Fer- 
ment, which if i: be unable to do, the Eyent muſt be de- 
9 | NO: | 85 | plorablg- f 


15 plorable. We cannot bur be ſenſible how much we owe 
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our preient Sufferings and Calamicies to the prevailing 
Power of Irreligion and Vice, that have in fo terrible a de- 
gree over-ſpread a Kingdoin once reno d for Piery and 
tober Liſe; and it | am not miſtaken, ſhould impious 
Maxims and their genuine Fruit, diſſolute Manners, which _ 
Heaven avert, be carry'd yet to a greater Height, and 


ſpread their unreſtrain'd Influence to a greater extent, the 


Cuntequenc-, to our fad Experience, will prove deſtructive. 
But I ſhall not enlarge on this Head, intending to publith 
a Diſcourſe, in which I ſhall trace clie Origin ot Atheiſm, 
and deduce the Succeſſion of its Aſſertors and Patrons 
through every Age to theſe Times, I ſh all make it appear, 
that Impiery has a direct tendency to ſubvert the Founda- 
tions ot all hu:nan Societies, and expoſe the ta'fe Reaſoning 
of Mr Bayle, who maintains the contrary Opinion. | 
Beſides, let Gentlemen of Irreligious Principles reflect on 
the freedom which they themſelves ufe : Have they a Right 


to deride and affronr Religion? 16 have I to defend irs 


Honour : Are they ar liberty to proſelice Chriſtians co 
Paganiſm? ſo am Ito convert Pagans to Chriſtianicy : In 
m ant ining and ſpreading their Opinions have they no un- 
warrantable Ends in view, no Vinity, no irregular Paſſions, 
no voluptuous Appetites to gratfſy? I am competl'd to 
boaſt, no more have J. Seeing then they believe they are 
privileg d to expoſe Religion and Vertue among their Ac- 
quainrance, for the Peace and Happineſs of che Nation; 
for thar, as they pretend, is the Mark at which they aim; 
why ſhould 1 offend by aſſerting religious Moxims and 
the Divine Authority of the Chriſtian Inſtitution, the 
eftabliſh'd Worſhip of the Country where | live, which 1 
look upon as ſo conducive to the publick Good, that with- 
out their Aſſiſtince the ſtrongeſt Pillars of Civil Commu- 
nities muſt be deſtroy d. be = 
Ifit be ſaid that chere is a venerable Order of Men ap- 
propriared to this ſacred Office, of inſtructing the People 
in the Notions ot Religion, and perſuading them to yield 
Obedience ro Moral and Chriſtian Obligations; and that 


- FF therefore it is owing to a preſumpruous Curioſity, chat | 


B 2 have 


| 
: 


* _ — - 
ſtrut — - 


: 3, 8 
have taken a Fancy to trouble my ſelf about Affairs of this 
nature; I anſwer, that notwithſtanding there is ſuch an 


 eſtabliſh'd Order ſeparated from ſecular Employment to 


attend the Service ot the Altar, ot whom many by their 
excellent Labours and exemplary Lives have propagated 


Religion, adorn d the Church, and been the Authors of 
great Good to their Country; yet that does not hinder but 
, others who have competent Talents, may employ them 


in their Station, for the Inſtruction and Improvement of 


Mankind in Piery and Moral Goodneſs, It is every Man's 


Dury in his private Sphere, as well as the Divine in his 
publick and more extenſive Capacity, to promote reli- 
gious Knowledge and a Love of Vertue ; but let it be 
conſider d, that notwithſtanding the venerable Clergy are 
appropriated to this Province, yet many eminent Perſons 


ol char Order have in all Times! believ'd, that without any 


lacrilegious Violation of their holy Function, they might 


_ Alienate a great part of their Lives from the Service of the 
Church, ro which they are conſecrated, while they at- 


rended on ſecular Affairs: Many have held great Offices of 


State, and many have been publick Miniſters in Foreign 


Countries, and ſeveral have for many Years in other Em- 
ployments diſcontinu d, the Duties of their ſacred Calling, 
and have nevertheleſs preſerv'd, ar leaſt in their own 
Opinion, their indelible Character; and not a few of the 


Reverend Clergy give their Neighbours Advice in Cafes 


ot Phyſick and Law, as well as in thoſe of Conſcience. 
Now if the Guides of the Church condeſcend to take 


ſuch care of our Welfare in ſecular Concerns, why may 


not a Lay- man, in his Turn, expreſs his Gratitude and 


Sood-will by ſerving the Church in Matters of Religion. 


}efides, it ſhould be confider'd, that a Gentleman has 


_ this one Advantage over the Clergy, That when he writes 


for the Inſtrution and Improvement of the People in Re- 
gion and Vertue, he is look d upon as undefigning and 
diſintereſted; and it cannot be ſuſpected that he writes 
for a Party, or that he is Mercenary, and aims at 


Riches and Promotion. | 


For my f:rther Vindicztion it may be alledg'd, that in 
| | | = | dne 
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becoming a Gentleman, I freely acknowledge that I do 
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the Pagan World before the Chriſtian Revelation, Pythago- 


ras, Socrates, Nato, Plutarch, Cicero, and all the eminent Wri- 
ters on Divine and Moral Subjects were learned Men, not 
conſecrated to the Service of the Temple; and after the 
Chriſtian Worſhip was inſtituted, many Lay-Profeſſors of 
it, in the Primitive Times, as well as Multicudes in the 
Modern, have, wich great Approbation and Applauſe, 
vindicated the Truth of their Religion, and promoted the 
Intereſts of Vertue by their valuable Labours. How ↄͤ ma- 
ny, beſides the Clergy, have given to the Publick Expoſi- 
tions on the Sacred Volume:, as well as Moral and Di- 
vine Contemplations, which are receiv'd with great E- 
ſtcem ; nor did I ever hear, that any Gentleman has been 
condemn'd tor Writing on ſuch Subjects, how many fo 
ever have been cenſur d for not Writing well, 

As to the ſecond Objection mention d at the beginning 
ot this Diſcouſe, That when I introduce Divine Subjects, I 
am too Technical, and do not obſerve the faſhionable 
Stile of a Gentleman, bur approach too near to the man- 
ner of the Gown; I muſt own, thar if ſome of my former 
Writings have been obnoxious to this Cenſure, I have rea- 
ſon to apprehend that many Places in the following Eſſays 
will lie more expos'd to that critical Obſervation, and 
therefore I ſhall here make the ſame Apology for the one 


and the other. Ir will appear to the judicious Reader, 


that I have not imitated the Method, nor us'd the Phraſes 
appropriated to the Diſcourſes ot the Reverend Clergy 


and the Eloquence of the Pulpir, but have vary'd the one, 


and ſrequently caſt the other into different Forms of Dicti- 
on; but if the Objectors mean, that I am too warm and 
appear too much in earneſt, that I affect the Language of 
the Heart, and do nor ſtrive to pleaſe te Imagination 


wich delicate Touches, ſpriteful Turns of Expreſſion, and 


new Speculations which only hover in the Brain, without 
ſinking deep enough to diſturb the Reader with uneaſy 


Reflections, excite Divine Paſſions, and produce generous 


Reſolucions to engage in the Practice of Vertue; if, I 
{:y, the Obieftors mean that this is the way of Wricing 


no! 
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not aim at that Honour; I am not ambitious of the Cha- 
rafter of a Polite but a uſeful Writer; which 1 imagine 1 
cannot be, if under the Confinements before-mention'd. . 

I have heard a Clerg--man cenſur d for ſay ing, that he 
look d upon it as a very uncivil Thing for a Divine in the 
Pulpit to ſcare the Audience by mentioning Damnation, 
Hell, and other ſuch Terms ot Horror. This fine Orator 

muſt ſurely think that the rude and boiſterous way of Prea- 
ching, in which the Words and Phraſes of the Sacred Wri- 
tings are employ'd, ought to be left off by polite and well- 
manner d Chriſtians ; and that notwithſtanding the Apo- 
ſtles, who were rough and unrefin d, and had little Taſte 
of Elegance, good Breeding, and ing-nious Converſation, 
might be allow d fuch harſh and frightful Expreſſions, yet 
they would not become a modern civiliz'd Pulpit. Ne- 

9 vertheleſs one would think, that ſince theſe Men ackno-w- 

b ledge that the Primirive Hanters of Chriſtianity were dire- 
Red bv an infallible Spirit, they ſhould not be miſtaken in 
the Nature of Evangelical Eloquence, and the right Art of 
pPerſwaſion, and therefore that ir would be a pirdonable 

Condeſcenſion in ſuch an 1ccomoliſh'dPreacher if he thought 

fic to follow the Examp'es of Men under the Guidance of 
Divine Inſpiration. Ee Reg = 
Mankind by their inbred Propenſions, ſtrengthen d and 


— 
— — 


— — —— 


improv d by a Serics of evil Actions, are fo ſtrongly 
prepoſſeſs d in favour of forbidden Enjoyments, and fo 
much prejudic'd againſt the diſagreeabie Practice of Ver- 
tue, while the Exerciſe of their Reaſon is ſuſpended or 
/ Corrupted, that the ſoft and gentle Per ſuaſions and well- 
bred Addreſs of a meer elegant Writer will make no more 
 Impreffion on their Minds, than the Deſcent of a Feather 
upon the Ground, or a gemle Breeze upon a Rock. It 2 
Man has a mind to combat Profaneneſs and Immorality, 
Enemies not eaſy to be vanquiſh'd, he muſt be furniſh'd 
with Arms that will cut as well as glicter ; and he might as 
65 enter the Liſts quite naked, as provided only with 
| | bright but edgeleſs Weapons. f 
It is cerrain, that thoſe do engage in a worthy and ge- 
nerous Deſign, who endeayour to reclaim Perfons of 


diſ- 
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diſorderly and profligate Behaviour, and to make Vice ap- 
pear fo dangerous and deteſtable thai it may be abhor d, 
and Vertue io amiable, that it may exert its attractive 
Force and invite Mankind to the practice of it: But then 
this is a Province attended with fo many and great Diffi- 
culties, that ſetting aſide the indiipenſable Obligations of 
Reaſon and Chriſtian harity, it would not be fo diſcreet 
and prudent, as it is Heroick and Honourable to attempt it, 
while the Approaches to the Underſtandings of Men are 
generally 10 bar d and guarded agiinſt Inſtruction, that for 
the moſt part they are inacceſſible. | 80 
But notwithſtanding it is a melancholy Truth, that the 
Depravicy of Human Nature is ſo great that it is a very 
difficult Tack to underrike rhe Cure, yet to give over Man- 
kind as deplorable and uncapable of Moral Improvements 
is to carry the Matter too far: It is true, that Princes 
have the inoſt effectual and extenſive Power for this pur- 
' Poſe, and the venerable Clergy, who are abſtracted from 
the World, difengig'd rrom fecular E nployments, and fer 
apart to this hign Ca'ling, hve, next to Princes, the 
greateſt Capacit and Advancages to fink the Reputation 
of Vice, and propagate the Eſtee, and Love of Verrue ; 
nevertheleſs, private Perſons may, in their circumfcrib'd 
Station, be uſetul in promoting Religion and Morality, 
tho not to fo great a degree; and ii they may be fo, 
who can excule them if tliey do not atte npt it. 
As to the means of procuring chis End T am of Opini- 
on, that the ingenious and polite Diſcourſes upon Divine 
Subjects, in which the Authors ende: vour to diſſuade Men 
from the nraQtice of Vice, by ſhewing the unreaſon:bleneſs 
of its Niture, and repreſenting in a handiome manner, the 
Temporal Inconveniencies that attend it, as the loſs of Ho- 
nour, Health, and Riches, tho ever ſo elegant and enter- 
taining, are not ſufficient to reform a looſe Age, and reco- 
ver the Power and Reputation of Divine Vertues. Dege- 
nerate Man has ſuch a native Indiſpoſit'on and Reluctance 
to the practice ot Religion, that in this reſpeſt he is oſten 
repreſented in ſacred and prophane Writings under the 
figurative Idea of a dead Perſon. Now is it in any de- 
| 85 gree 
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than thoſe of Remorſe and conſcious Reflection, and the 
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gree probable, that ſuch Men ſhould owe a new Life and 
moral Reſurrection ro Diſcourſes on religious Subjects, 
which, tho correct and polite, are wrote in a cold dida- 
@ick and impaſſionate manner, and therefore never ſhake 


the falſe Notions and Prepoſſeſſions of the Offender ; ne- 


wer awaken him wich the ProſpeR of his Danger, nor work 


him wp to a Reſolution of parting with his forbidden En- 


Joyments. I acknowledge I cannot ſee any harm in theſe 
Diſcourſes, wherein the Writers, befides their beautiful and 


ornamental Stile, have this peculiar Character ot the Gen- 


tleman, that they make no body uneaſy, but with great 


Tenderneßs and Caution avoid all Sentiments and harſh Ex- 


preſſions, that are likely to alarm and diſturb the Cri- 
minal; nor can I diſcern their uſefulneſs fart her, than that 
they pleaſe and entertain. > 5 

The inveterare Diſeaſes of the Mind are as hard to be 


remov'd as thoſe of the Body; and therefore their Cures 
requires as ſharp and painful Applications. Will a Man in 
a profound Lethargy be awaken'd with Whiſpers and ſoſt 
Muſick, that can fleep in a Storm, and is undiſturb d wich 
Thunder? Will a violent Fever yield to the Art of the 
Conſectioner, after the Skill of the Phyſician is in vain ex- 


hauſted? Or muſt a 1 1 who is employ'd to heal a 
mortifying Limb and ſtop the ſpreading Gangrene, be diſ- 


arm'd of his cutting Inſtruments and corrofive Medicines, 
and be permitted only to ſooth the Suffering Part with 
"feenred Waters and pleaſant Balſams? Is it likely that an 


immoral Perſon ſhould become the Convert of a genteel 
Satire or an elegant Harangue, who is deaf and enexorable 


to the Tears and Entreaties of his Relations, and perſeveres 


in his expenſive Vices till he has finiſh'd the Ruin of his 
diſconfolare Family? Is it credible, that a diſſolute Youth 


that has given the Reins to his inordinate Appetites, and 
plung' d hiniſelf in forbidden Pleaſures, ſhould he reclaim'd 


by the power of a polite offenceleſs Performance, who is 
Not prevail'd upon by the terrible Conſequences of his cri- 


minal Enjoymenrs ? Can the Stings of Satire, and the Re- 


proaches of a Man of Wit, pierce deeper into his Heart, 


painful 
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painful Senſe of waſting Diſeaſes, the ſad Fruits of his 
vicious Courſes? | 
To conclude this Head. I am convinc'd that Diſcourſes 
on Divine and Moral Subjects, ler them be the Producti- 
ons of ever fo fine Imagination and Genius, and ever fo 
valuable for Purity of Words, beautiful Expreffion, accu- 
rate Stile, and worthy Sentiments, if the Author does not 
ſtrive to penetrate the Heart, and by the only prevalent 


| Arguments taken from the endleſs Miſery that attends the 

N Practice of Vice in a Future Life; if he does not grapple 

C and contend with the Criminal, and fer his Danger before 
l him in a ſtrong Light, ſo as to diſturb him in his preſump- 

ruous Opinions, wreſt from him his falſe Hopes, and fill 

C 


his Mind with juſt Fear ot Divine Puniſhment, thole Diſ- 
courſes, I ſay, muſt be unavailing, being incompetent and 


- unequal to their End. It is evident, that the Mena 
5 ces of Divine Diſpleaſure and unſpeakab'e Sufferings in a 
1 Future State, tho they prevail upon ſome, yet are ineffec- 
[ tual and unoperative upon the generaliry of Mankind ; 
1 and therefore all other Means whatever that are employ'd, 
e to perſuade Men to be Virtuous, which are infinitely of lefs 
— force than thoſe, muſt certainly be fruitleſs and inſignificant. 
a And here 1 think it not improper to take Notice, that 
— ſince all ſupream Magiſtrates guard their Laws by the San- 
£ Rion of Puniſhment, by which they aim to ſecure the O- 
h bedience of the Subject, and in ſuch a proportion as they 
n judge ſufficient to attain their End, the Divine Legiſlator of 
el the World, by annexing to his Laws eternal Sufferings to 
le derer Men from Diſobedience, has not exceeded a juſt Mca- 
es ſure, ſince in Fact it fadly appears chat thoſe Puniſhments 
is gare inſufficient to prevail wich the greateſt part of Mankind 
th to obey his Will; and there fore it is too evident that this 
id KM threaten'd Penalty does not ſurpaſs a due Proportion; for 
d whatever Means are too weak to acquire their End, cannot 
is be ſaid ro be immoderate and exceſſive. 3 
ri- Notwithſtanding the unſucceſsful Efforts of Perſons of 
le- all Denominations, to ſtop the licentious Tide ot Impiety 
rt, and Vice might, with Reaſon, diſcourage private Perſons 
be trom making any furure Attempts, yet I am fo hardy as 
* — n 3 8 


not 
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not utterly to deſpair of being beneficial to the Nation by 
F that Deſign. I have therefore in my Eſſay upom 
t, reviv'd my old Controverly with the Stage 3 che En- 
tertainments of which, as they are ſtil! manag d, are high- 
ly prejudicial to the Intereſts of Religion and Vertue, as 
| having an apparent cendency to produce profane Principles 
and Corruption of Manners. My chief Objection is againſt 
the Comick Poems, for che Tragick are become for the 
moſt Part, not only clean and invuffenfive, but in ſome In- 
ſtances inſtructive and uſetul, eſpecially Tamerlane, Cato, 
and the Lady Jane Grey; which befides their other great 
Beauties, abound with excellent Moral and Divine Senti- 
ments. I have in the following Eſſay upon Wit, ſhow'd how 
that Talent is abus d and proſtituted ro unworthy Purpoſes 
in Dramatick Pertormances, and what a pernicious Influ- 
ence ir muſt needs have while ſo employ'd, on the Minds 
and Actions of Men. I know it is alledg'd in Detence of 
our Comedies, that they are proper to expoſe the Fool, 
and retorm the Libertine, ro recommend Decency and 
Vertue, and pur Foppery and Immorality aut of Counte- 
' nance. Bur as to the Correction of Vice and propaga- 
ting Sob riery of Manners, it is evident by long Experi- 
ence, that it has not that Effect in any degree, and indeed 
it is not an adequate and competent Means tor that End. 
If genera! Diſcourſes, as I have ſhown on the Beauty and 
Benefits of vertue, and the Turpitude and Inconveniences of 


Vice, that only float on the Surface of the Brain and pleaſe 


the Imagination, but do not warm the Heart and excite 
generous and Divine Paſſions, let them be writ with ever 
15 much Elegance and Dign'ty, are inſignific ut, as being 
uncapable to reclaim a diſſolute People; can it be thought 
that our modern C medies will be more eſſectual? 
If the greateſt Danger imaginable ſer before Men in 
the fulleſt View, and the moft pathetick and importunate 
Manner will not deter them from Vice, what can we ex- 
pet that Jeſt and Ridicule ſh-uld do ? Theſe are not a 
Match for the crimina! Inclinations of Nuure ripen'd into 
Habirs, add confirm'd by long Cuftom. 
© 
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Tho a well writ Comedy may not only become an 
agrecable Diverſion, and in lome 1neafure beneficial, by 
correfting che Indecencies and expoſing the Follies and 
inferivr F-ults oi Mankind; yer the Co nick Poet muſt 
have a very languine Complexion, that can hope with 
ſuch feeble and unequal Weapon:, to triumph over Vice 
and L.:nmorality. To endeavour to cure an Age over- ſpread 


wich degenerate and licentious Manners by 1uch ways, is 


to expreis great Ignorance ot Human Nature, and che 
Power ot 1nordinace Appetites. One may as well charge 
a Gyant wich a Bull-ruſh, or play upon a Conflagration 
with a Syringe, as attempt to make a wile and vertuous 
Nation with pleaſant Humour and facetious Fancies. 

I do not believe chat the moſt celebrated Comedies, 
how much ſoever they have entert in d the Audience, have 
reduc'd any Libertine, or improv'd any Coxcoinb. Let the 
tamous Author ot the Tatlers and SpeFators declare his Ex- 
perience, who, if Wit could have made Men wiſer, muſt 
certainly have ſucceeded ; that Gentleman ſays, in one ot hs 
Diſcouries, I have many Readers, but few Converts ; I be- 
lieve he might have ſaid none: For it is my Opinion, that 
all his fine Ruillery and Satire, tho admirable in their kind, 
never reclalm'd one vicious Man, or niade one Fool de- 
part from his Folly,  _ ; 
As to the EO upon Falſe Vertue, when I reflect chat 
looſe Principles and diſſolute Manners, have fpead to A- 
ſtoniſhment, their malignant Conta gion among the People, 
and have fo far prevail d, that in a great degree the eſſen- 
tial Diſſimilitude of good and bad Actions is effac d in the 
Minds of Men, and Vertue and Vice begin to look kind 
and friendly upon one another, as it they had compre- 
miſs d their old Diſputes, and had brought their Contro- 


verſy to an amicable Concluſion; while the reputed Acheiſt 


and the Chriſtian, the Libertine and the ſober Man, che 
diſtalute Woman and one of unhblemiſh'd Reputation, ſhall 
careſs each other, freely converſe together, mutually make 
and receive Vifits with all the Marks of Reſpect and 
Friendſhip, and communicate with one another in the moſt 
ſacred and awful Myſteries of our Religion; while J con- 
inns "2 templated 


of 
7 


of their Sentiments on a Subject of this Importance. 1 


| is 
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templated, I ſay, this amazing Degeneracy, I concluded 


that Vice and Immorality had loſt their intrinſick Defor- 


mity, and wip'd off their moral Turpitude in the general 
Opinion of che People; and therefore I cannot but think, 
that it is a commendable Undertaking to attempt the Cor- 
rection of a Miſtake ot ſuch Conſequence. — *' 

Men of irreligious Principles and looſe Behaviour, have 


ſometimes told their Acquaintance in Converſation, that 


they could not believe they were ſincere and in good Ear- 


_ neſt, when they profeſs'd their Belief of the Chriſtian In- 


ſtitution, and have expreſs d their Reaſons in this manner ; : 
Were it our ſtedſaſt Opinion, that the Doctrine and Pre- 
cepts, as well as the Sanction of endleſs Pain and Miſery |: 


contain d in the Chriſtian Syſtem, were eſtabliſh'd' by the 


Authority of Divine Revelation, we would teed on Bread 
and Water, deſpiſe Wealth and Power, and renounce the 
moſt tempting Enjoyments that gratify our Senſes, rather 


than indulge our ſelves in the Practice of the moſt pleaſant 
Sins: And it is fo agreeable to the Inſtincts of Nature and 


the Dictates of Reaſon, rather to forbear a tranſient Satis- 


faction, than to expoſe one's ſelf ro Divine Wrath and 
_ Everlaſting Sufferings; that we cannot imagine how it is 
poſſible that you ſhould really affeac to the Truth of Chri- 


ſtianity, and yer live a Lite fo repugnant to your Creed. 


This is indeed a ſmart and cutting Expoſtulation; and but 
two Things can be alledg'd in Anker to it; one is this, 
That many ſincerely affent, tho in a low and unprevailing 
Degree, to the Truth of the Chriſtian Inſtitution; but 
their Belief is ſo much born down and over-pouer'd by 
the criminal Propenſions of corrupt Nature and evil ac- 
gquir'd Habits, that their Actions hear no Conformity to the 
Rules of the Religion which they profeſs. Another is, 


that many have ſuch crude and erxoneous Notions of the 


- Nature of Chriſtian Virtues and their oppoſite Vices, that 
tho they really act in contradiction to their Religion, yet 
they are not conſcious of that Inconſiſtency, and do not 

know that they are Chriſtians only in Nime, and not in 


Reality; and therefore to convince them of the Abſurdity 


have 
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have endeavour'd in this Eſſay, to ſet the Marter in a true 
Ligic ; where I have demonſtrated, that the Eſſence of 
Moral Goodneſs and the Divine Simplicity of Religion, 
conſiſt in the Rectitude of the Intellectual Faculties, and 
the predominant Purity of the Heart, whence Streams of 
beautitul and prgiſe-worchy Actions conſtantly flow, which 
have no genuine” vertue in themſelves, let the Matter of 
them be ever ſo ſhining, but what they derive from their 
inward Fountain. | | | = 3 
I have already laid down this Poſition, That it is in vain 
to perſuade a bad perſon to correct his Life and become a 
verruous Man, that is, one who acts from a Principle of 
Obedience to the Divine Being, and conforms himſelt to 
his unwrirten and reveal'd Laws, with a Proſpect of acqui- 
ring his perfect Happineſs in che Fruition of his Creator, 
winch is the effential and diſtinguiſhing Character of 2 
good Man, by any other Motives and Arguments than what 
are drawn from a Future State of Felicity or Miſery. It is 
true, that ſome Perſons are reclaim d from vicious and de- 
ſtructive practices, by the Conſideration of the Inconveniences 
and evil Conſequences that attend them in reſpect of them- 
ſelves and their Families; and many more do che ſame froma 


Chunge of Taſte that happens in the different Periods of 


Life, our Reliſh of Satisfaction and Pleaſure being various 
in Youch, Manhood, and old Age ; bur if their better 
Courſe of Life and Sobriery of Manners do not ſpring 
irom that Divine Principle and Regular End above de- 
ſcrib'd, they cannot be denominated Good Men. Their 


degenerate Nature continues the ſime, and tho the Object 
is chanz'd, their evil Inclinations arr un ilter d; and their 


actions, tho tor the Matter of them, they make a much 
better Appearance, are no more in reality vertuous than 


thoſe before, For this Reaſon I have, in the Eſſay upon 


the Immortality of the Scul, endeavour'd to evince the Cer- 
tainry of a Future State of endleſs Happineſs or Sufferings, 
as being fully aſſur d that no Morives ot leſs Weight will 


prevail with Men to correct an irregular Life : And I hope 


I have eſtibliſh'd this Article by tuch full and clear Evi- 
dence, that it will be acknowledg'd by eyery impartial 
| Readet 
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Reader who will attentively exerciſe his Reaſon upon this 
matter in which his Intereſt is ſo much concern d. | 
In the Diſer tation on the Laws of Nature, I have drawn 
the Diſcourſe into as claſe à room as fo copious a Theme 
will admit, if the Perſpicuity of the Stile, the natural 
Dependance and Connexion o the ( ſions, and the 
convincing Force of the Evidence are Þreſeri'd : and 
for that Reaſon I have forborn co cite Opinions of many 
celebrated Writers upon that Subject, particularly Suarex, 
Grat im, and Puffendorf, who tho an Author by many ad- 
mir d, is to me often diſagreeable and uninſtructive, be- 
cauſe af his Obſcuriry and the Confuſion of his Ideas. 
Should I have enter d into a Diſpute wich theſe great Wri- 
ters, and attempted to lay open their Defects, and conture 
their erroneous Poſitions, I ſhou'd not only have interrup- 
ted the Thread of my Diſcourſe, and diſappointed my De- 
ſign of exhibiting in one View, to the Reader, an entire 
Scheme of my Opinions, but I muſt likewiſe have exten- 
- 275 it to a greater Length than I thouglit proper for an 


And for the ſame Reaſon in the Diſcourſe upon the 
Origin of Civil Power, I have not mention d the Notions 
of many Learned Authors, which are contrary to mine, 
that I might not embroil my ſelf in Controverſy, and grow 
nuneaſy to the Reader by m merous Citations. 8 
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=» ted to the prevailing In- 


and gratify their Senſes; and 
YE Spend Nacure, are more 
a and purſu 'd than all other Satisfactions. 


As thoſe inferior Enjoyments, that only affect the 


Organs of the Body are chiefly coveted, ſo next to 
 . thele, that light and facetious Qulification of the 
Mind, that diverts the * and is proper to 

=>. 


rtv 
produce Mirth and Alacrity, has, in all Ages, by 
the greateſt Part of Mankind, been admir'd and 


applauded. No Productions of Human Under- 


ſtandings are receiv'd with ſuch a general Pleaſure 
and Approbation, as thoſe that abound with Wit 
and Humour, on which the People ſet a greater 
Value, than on the wiſeſt and moſt inſtructi ve 
Diſcourſes. Hence a pleaſant Man is always ca- 
reſs d above a wiſe one, and Ridicule and _ 
that entertain the Laughers, often put ſolid Rea ſon 
and uſeful Science out of Countenance. The wan- 
ton Temper of the Nation has been gratify'd ſo 
long with the high Seaſonings of Wit and Raillery 
in Writing and Converſation, that now almoſt 
all Things that are not accommodated to their 
_ Reliſh by a ſtrong Infuſion of thoſe Ingredients, 


are rejected as the heavy and infipid Performan- 
ces of Men of 2 plain Underſtanding and meer 


Maſters of Senſe. 


Stxner the Power of Wit is ſo prevalent, and 
has obtain'd ſuch Efteem and Popularity, that a 
Man endow'd with this agreeable Quality, is by 
many look'd on as a Heavenly Being, if compar'd 
with others, who have nothing —1 ga 


and take a View of thoſe fatal Effects which it 
produces, when it happens to be miſapply'd. 


Tuo perhaps the Talent which we call Wit, 
like that of Humour, is as clearly underſtood by 
its imple Term, as by the moſt labour'd Deſcrip- 


tion ; an Argument of which is this, That many 


ingenious Perſons, by their unſucceſsful Eſſays to 


explain it, have rather obſcur'd than illuſtrated its 


Idea; I will notwithſtanding ad venture to give the 


Difini- 
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rning and 2 
elear arguing Head; it will be worth the while to 
ſearch into its Nature, and examine its Uſefulneſs, 
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Difinition of it, which tho? it may fall ſhort of Per- 
fection, yet I imagine, will come nearer to it, than 
any that has yet appear'd. Wit is a Qualification of 
the Mind, that raiſes and enlivens cold & ntiments and 
plain Propoſitions, by giving them an elegant and ſurprixing 


Turn. 


Ir is evident, that Wit cannot eſſentially conſiſt 
in the Juſtneſs and af + nay”, the Thoughts, that 
is, the Conformity of our Conc-ptions to the Ob- 
jects we conceive 3 for this is the Definition of 

ruth, when taken in a Phyſical Senſe ; nor in the 
Purity of Words and Expreſſion, for this may be 
eminent in the Cold, Didactick Stile, and in the 
correct Writers of Hiſtory and Philoſophy : But 
Wit is that which imparts Spirit to our Conceptions 
and Diction, by giving them a lively and novel, 
and therefore an agreeable Form: And thus its Na- 
ture is limited and di verſify d from all other intel- 
lectual Endowments. Wit therefore is the Accom- 
pliſhment of a warm, ſprightly, and fertile Ima- 

ination, enrich'd with great Variety of pro 
I ; which active Principle is however under 
the Direction of a regular Judgment, that takes 
care of the Choice of juſt and ſuitable Materials, 
preſcribes to the lighter Faculties the due Bounds 


of their Sport and Activity, and aſſiſts and guides 


them, while they imprint on the Conceptions of 


the Mind their peculiar and delightful Figures. 


The Addition of Wit to proper Subjects, is like 
the artful Improvement of the Cook, who by his 
*. Sauce, gives to a plain Diſh, a pleaſant 
and unuſual Reliſh, A Man of this Character 8 
works on ſimple Propoſitions a rich Embroadery of 
Flowers and Figures, and imitates the curious Ar- 
tiſt who ſtuds and inlays his prepar'd Steel with 

But Wit is not only 

8 
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the Improvement of a plain Ptece by intelleQua 


Enameling; beſides this, it animates and warms a 


cold Sentiment, and makes it glow with Life and 
Vigour ; and this it effects, as is expreſs'd in the laſt 


Part of the Definition, by giving it an elegant 
and ſurprizing Turn. It always conveys the 


Thought of the Speaker or Writer cloath'd in a 
pleaſing, but foreign Dreſs, in which it never ap- 

ear'd to the Hearer before, who however had 
| ed long acquainted with it ; and this Appearance 
in the Habit of a Stranger muſt be admirable, 
fince Surprize naturally ariſes from Novelty, as 
Delight and Wonder, Reſult from Surprize 5 
which I have more fully explain'd in the former 


Eſſay. 


As to its efficient Cauſe : Wit owes its Productĩ- 


on to an extraordinary and peculiar Temperment 


in the Canſtitution of the Poſſeſſors of it, in which 


is found a Concurrence of regular and exalted Fer- 


ments, and an Affluence of Animal Spirits refin'd 


and rectify d to a great Degree of Purity; whence | 
being endow'd with Vivacity, Brightneſs and Ce- 
lerity, as well in their Reflections as direct Motions, 


they become proper Inſtruments for the ſprightly 
Operations of the Mind: By which Means the 
Imagination can with great Facility range the wide 


Field of Nature, contemplate an Infinite Variety 
of Objects, and by obſerving the Similitude and 


Diſagreement of their ſeveral Qualities, tingle out 
and abſtract, and then ſuit and unite choſe Ideas, 
which will beſt ſerve its Purpoſe. Hence beauti- 
ful Allufions, ſurpriſing Metaphors, and admirable 


- Sentiments are always ready at hand: And while 
the Fancy is full of Images collected from innume- 
rable Objects and their different * Rela- 


eaſure dreſz a 
common 


tions and Habitudes, it can at 
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common Notion in a ſtrange, but becoming Garb; 
by which, as before obſerv'd, the ſame Thought 
will appear 2 new one, to the great Delight and 


Wonder of the Hearer. What we call Genius 


Reſults from this particular happy Complexion in 
the firſt Formation of the Perſon that enjoys it, 
and is Nature's Gift, but diverſify'd by various 
ſpecifick Characters and Limitations, as it's active 
ire is blended and allay'd by different Proporti- 
ons of Phlegm, or reduc'd and regulated by the 
Contract of oppoſite Ferments. Therefore, as 
there happens in the Compoſition of a facetious 
Genius a greater or leſs, tho {till an inferior De- 
gree of Judgement and Prudence, and different 
Kinds of Inſtincts and Paſſions, one Man of Wit 
will be vary d and diſtinguiſn'd from another. 
That Diſtinction that ſeems common to Perſons of 
this Denomination, is an inferior Degree of Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Diſcretion; and tho' theſe TMO Quali- 
ties, Wit and Diſcretion, are almoſt incapable of 


Ja friendly Agreement, and will not, but with great 


Difficulty, be work' d together and incorporated 
in the Conſtitution of any Indi vidual; yet this 
Obſervation is not ſo conſpicuous in any, as in 
thoſe, whoſe native Complexion come the neareſt 
to a Subverſion and Abſence of Mind, tho' it 
ſhould never degenerate into that d iſtemper'd E- 
levation of the Spirits: Nothing is more com- 
mon, than to ſee Perſons of this Claſs always think 
Right, and always act Wrong; admirable for the 
Richneſs, Delicacy, and Brightneſs of their Ima- 
ginations, and at the ſame Time to be pity'd for 
their want of Prudence and common Senſe ; a- 
bounding with excellent Maxims and inſtructive 
Sentiments, which however are not of the leaſt 
Uſe to themſelves in the Conduct of their Lives. 
And hencs it is certain, That tho the Genrlomen, 

RN Fe 


boaſt of; and therefore wiſe Parents, who from a 


Faculty of cloſe and clear Reaſoning, theſe Quali- 


8 e 
of a pleaſant and witty Turn of Mind, often make 
the induſtrious Merchant, and grave Perſons of all 
Profeſſions, the Subjects of their Raillery, and ex- 
poſe them as ſtupid Creatures, not ſupportable in 
good Company 3 yet theſe in their Turn believe 
they have as great a Right, as indeed they ha ve, 
to reproach the others for want of Induſtry, good 
Senſe, and regular Oeconomy, much more valu- 
able Talents than thoſe, which any mere Wit can 


tender Concern for the Honour and Happineſs of 
their Children, earneſtly deſire they may excel in 
intellectual Endowments, ſhould, inſtead of re- 
fin' d Parts, and a Genius turn'd for pleaſant Con- 

verſation, wiſh them a ſolid Underſtanding and a 


fications being likely to make them good Men, and 
the other only good Companions. 11 


Av this leads to another Obſervation, namely, 
That Perſons of facetious Talents and agreeable 

Humours, in whoſe Temperament, * — 
and Diſcretion, as before obſerv'd, are uſually 
found in a diſproportionate Meaſure, are more in- w. 
clin'd than others to Levity and diſſolute Manners: Ire: 
The fame ſwiftneſs of Thought, and ſprightlineſs fre 
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85 of Imagination, that qualifies them for ingenious hi. 


Converſation, Sports of Fancy and Comick Writ- ler 
ing, do likewiſe give them an exquiſite Taſte of f 
ſenſual Pleaſures, and expoſe them to the prevail- Ive 
ing Power of Tempting, tho' forbidden Enjoy- IT} 
ments. The Paſſions and Appetites of theſe Men, 
from the ſame Spring from whence they derive 
their extraordinary Parts, that is, a Redundancy 
of warm and lively Spirits, are more violent and 
impatient of Reſtraint, than thoſe in a cooler and 
leſs active Complexion, who however may be 
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more eminent in the ſuperior Faculties of the Mind: 
Hence it will be no Wonder, that while their 
Propenſions to Pleaſure are much ſtronger, and their 
Reaſon much weaker than thoſe of other Men, 
they ſhould be leſs able than others, to reſiſt the 
Allurements of Criminal Delights; and this Re- 
mark is confirm'd by daily Experience. How few 
of this Facetious and Comick Species of Men, ca- 
reſs d and applauded for their ſhining Parts and 
witty Diſcourſes, eſcape the Snares that encompaſs 
them, and preſerve their Vertus and Sobriety of 
Manners ; It too often happens, that a Man ele- 
vated above the reſt by his uncommon Genius, is 
as much diſtingui ſn'd by his extraordinary Immo- 
rality: And it would be well if it ſtop'd here; 
but by Degrees he often grows much worſe, by 


adding Impiety and Profaneneſs to Looſeneſs of 


Manners: For being unable, that is, having a 
moral Impotence of W 

penfions, and govern his vicious Appetites, and 
finding his guilty Enjoyment, attended with in- 
ward — and unavoidable Remorſe, and 
being conſcious that his irregularLife is inconſiſtent 
with Safety and Happineſs in a future State ; to 
remove the troubleſome Miſgivings of his Mind 
from the + ag" ane of Guilt here, and rid 
himſelf of the Fears of Suffering hereafter, he at 
length diſclaims the Belief of a Supreme Being and 
a future Exiſtence, and with much ado brings o- 
ver his Judgement to the Side of his Paſſions: 
'This ingenious Libertine, having too little Strength 
ff Reaſon to ſubdue his Appetites, and too much 


it to think, that if that be not done, heſhall eicap 
at laſt Divine Puniſhment, aboliſhes his Creed for 
he Quiet of his Mind, and renounces bis God to 
preſerve his Vices. 3 
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TRI Object about which Wit is exercis'd, are 
the common and leſs important Actions of Life. 

Itis the Province of the Civil Magiſtrate to make 
Laws againſt enormous Crimes and great Immora- 
lities, and by puniſhing Offenders, to deter Men 
from the like Tranſgreſſions; but they take no 
Notice of lower Errors, either becauſe they have 
not ſuch noxious Influence on the State, or becauſe 
it is impoſſible to foreſee and enumerate their 
numberleſs Clafſ:s, and prevent their Growth: 
Where then the Legiflature ends, the Comick 


= Genius begins, and prefides over the low and ordi- 


nary Affairs and Manners of Lite. It extends its 
Power 2nd Juriſdiction over the wide Field of in- 
ferior Faults and ridiculous Follies, over the Di- 


nence, and is Viſitor of the Regions void of Diſci- 


pline, Politeneſs, and Civility. 


Wir is employ in its own Province, when 
the Poſſeſſor of it exerciſes his Genius on the ordi- 
nary Cuſtoms and Manners of Life, either in Con- 
verſation or Comick Writing. It has therefore no 
Place in the Works where ſevere Knowledge and 
1 4 are chiefly exercis d; thoſe ſuperior 

Productions of the Underſtanding, muſt be ex- 
preſs' d in a clear and ſtrong Manner, without in- 
tervening Strains of Wit or facetious Fancies, which, 
were they admitted, would appear incongruaus 
and impertinent, and diminiſh the Merit of the 
Writing. Hence Wit has no Place in Hiſtory, 
Philology, Philoſophy, or in the greater Lyrick 
or Epick Poems; the Two laft of which, con- 
taining either the Praiſes of Deities or Demi-Gods, 
or treating of lofty and illuſtrious Subjects; ſuch 


zs the Foundation, Riſe, and Revolution of King- 
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doms, Commotions of State, Battles, Triumphs 
ſolemn Embaſſies, and various other important 
Actions of Princes and Heroes, are exalted above 
the Sphere of Wit and Humour. The Strength 
and Dignity of the ſublime Stile is debas'd and a- 
dulterated by the foreign and improper Mixture of 
light Sentiments and pretty Fancies. Theſe Sallies 
and Sports of the Imagination, will no more ad- 
vance the Beauty of ſuch K Productions, than 
the Addition of glittering Tinſel and Glaſs Beads 
will improve the Imperial Purple, or adorn the 
Crowns of great Monarchs. And therefore we 
ſee, with what judicious Care Virgil has avoided 
this Error; how clear are his celebrated Writings 
from the leaſt ſprinkling of Wit and pleaſant Con- 
ceits, which corrupt the Purity, debaſe the Maje- 
ſty, and ſully the Luſture of the greater Species of 
Poetry? And as the Gravity and Chaſtneſs of the 
ſublime Stile, in the Works laſt mention'd, will 
not endure the gay Ornaments of Fancy; ſo does 
that light Dreſs more misbecome the pious and 
wiſe Diſcourſes, that come either from the Pulpit 
or the Preſs. Wit is ſo far from being a Grace or 
Improvement of Divine Eloquence, that on the 
contrary, it deftroys its Dignity, breaks its Force, 
and renders it baſe and puerile. „ 


Tax End and Uſefulneſs of this ingenious Qua- 
lification, is to delight and inſtruct. It animates 
and ſweetens Converſation , by raifing innocent 
Mirth and good Humour; and by this Effect it 
relieves Domeſtick Cares, revives Men of Buſineſs 
and ſtudious Profeſfions, and ſoftens the Aſperiry 
of moroſe Diſpoſitions. It ſuſpends unealy and 
anxious Thoughts, diſpels cloudy and ſullen 
Melancholly, and by unbending and 2 
41 


and 
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and Spirit to reſume the Labour of their reſpectivꝰ 
Employments. The Exerciſe of Wit and a plea” 


ſant Genius, excels all other Recreations. What 
is the Satisfaction that ariſes from Country Sports, 


or the politer Diverſions of Balls and Operas, com- 


ar'd with the deligatful Converſation of Men of 
; ; "aha and facetious Talents ? Other Amuſements, 
| how agreeable ſoever, only pleaſe the Body and 
gratify the Senſes, but this ſtrikes the Imagination, 
touches the Paſſions, and recreates the Intellectual 
Faculties. And as the Taſte of the Soul is more 
delicate and exquifite than that of the Body, ſo 
much ſuperior are the Pleaſures of one to thoſe of 
the other: It is no wonder then, that the Aſſem- 
blies of Friends are dull and heavy, that Feaſts 
and Wine are flat Entertainments, unleſs ſome in- 
genious Perſons are preſent to improve their Taſte, 
_ enliven the Company by agreeable Diſcour- F_ 
5 5 8 


AxorhER part of the Province in which Wit is 
properly exercis'd, are ingenious Writings, intend- 
ed to pleaſe and improve the People; and this is 


more various and extenſive than Comick Poetry, 


tho of the ſame Kind; for it takes in not only the 
Subjects of Prudence and Decency, regular Beha- 

viour and vertuous Actions, but likewiſe the juſt- 

neſs of Human Sentiments and Opinions in Points 
of Controverſy, ; of the laſt, the Dialogue of Dr. 
 Eachard againſt Mr. Hobbes is a famous Example, 
where, by great Stength and Solidity of Reaſon, 
mixt with agreeable Wit and Raillery, he enter- 
tains and informs the Reader, and at once expoſes 
and confutes the conceited Philoſopher. An In- 
ſtance of the firſt is, the celebrated Hiſtory of 
Don Quixote, compil'd by the Haniſh Wit Michael de 
Cervantes; a Book ſo well imagin'd, and writ * 
| | () 


vantages of Wit and Humour, 
entertain and inſtruct the People: And it muſt 
chiefly be owing to the great Depravity of Manners 
in theſe looſe and degenerate Times, that ſuch wor- 


thy Performances have produc'd no better Effects. 


the Mind is too apt to be abus'd an | 
ill Purpoſes. Inſtead of being ingag'd on the Side 
of Vertue, and us'd to promote juſt Notions and 
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ſo much Spirit and fine Raillery, that it effectually 


procur'd the End of the admirable Author; for 


by turning into Mirth and Ridicule the rzigning 

Folly of Romantick Chiyalry, and frecing the 
Minds of the People from that faſhionable Dalu- 
fion, he broke the Force of as ſtrong an Enchant- 
ment, and deſtroy'd as great a Monſter as was ever 
pretended to be vanqui ſh'd by their imaginary He- 
roses. And many more Books on other moral Sub- 
jects ha ve been compos d with much Wit and Vi- 
vacity in our own and foreign Countries, to expoſe 

Vice and Folly, and promote Decency and Sobrie- 
ty of Manners, But the Productions of this Na- 
ture, which have of late appear'd in this Nation, 
whether we regard the juit and generous Senti- 
ments, the fertil Invention, the variety of Sub- 
2 the ſurprizing Turns of Wit and facetious 
Imagination, the genteel Satire, the Purity and 


Propriety of the Words, and the Beauty and Dig- 


nity of the Diction, ha ve ſurpaſs d all the Produc- 

tions of this kind, that have been publiſh'd in any 

Age or Country. The Reader no doubt is before- 

hand with me, and concludes, that I mean the 

Tatler and Sectator, which, for the greateſt Part, 

have all the Perfection of Wong, and all the Ad- 
t 


hat are requir'd to 


Bur this excellent and amiable Qual cane of 
perverted to 


regularity of Life, it is frequently employ'd to ex- 
poſe the moſt Sacred Things, to turn Graviy my 
= | reſcrv'd 
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reſerv'd Behaviour into Ridicule, to keep in Coun- 
tenance Vice and Irrcligion, and with a p=tulant 
and unreitrain'd Liberty, to deride the Principles 
and Practices of the wiſeſt and beſt of Men. The 
Converſation of ing-nious Libertines generally turns 
upon Reveal'd Religion and the venerable Teach- 
ers of it; or on thoſe of the Laity, who ſeem moſt 
fincere in the Belief of Chriſtianity, and expreſs 
the greateſt Conformity in their Actions to the 
Precepts of it. Nothing gives ſo high a Scaſonin 

to their Raillery, and more improves the Taſte of 
their Jeſts, than ſome ſharp and pointed Ingredi- 
ents, that wound Religion and the Profeſſors of it ; 
whereof ſome are made the Entertainment of the 
Company by theſe facetious Scoffers, and expos'd 
nus Perſons fetter'd with Prepoſſeſſions, and biaſs d 
by Notions of Vertue, deriv'd from Education 

and the early Inſtructions of canting Parents. O- 
thers are repreſented as indebted for their Piety to | 
the Pravalency of the Spleen, and an immoderate 

mixture of Melancholy in their Complexion, which, 
ſay they, give to the Mind a ſuperſtitious Turn, 
and fill the Head with religious Chimeras, fright- 
ful Phantomes of Guilt, and idle Fears of imagi- 
nary Puniſhments ; while others are ridicul'd as 
Men of a cold Phlegmatick Complexion, without 
Spirit and native Fire; who derive, ſay they, their 
Mos not from Choice or Reſtraint of Appetite, 


baut from their deadneſs and indifpofition to Plea- 


ſure; not from the Power of their Reaſon, but 
the Weakneſs of their Paſſions. It would be 
_ endleſs to innumerate the various Ways which the 
atheiſtical Wit and merry Libertine employ, to 

take off all Veneration of Religion, and expoſe 
its Adherents to publick Deriſion. This is certain- 
ly the greateſt Abuſe of Wit imaginable. In all 
the Errors and monſtrous Productions of Nature, 
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can any appear more deform'd than a Man of Parts, 


| who employs his admirable Qualities in bringing 


Piety into Contempt, putting Vertue to the Bluſh, 
and making Sobriety of Manners the common Sub- 
* his Mirth; while with Zeal and Induſtry, 

e propagates the malignant Contagion of Vice 
and Irreligion, poi ſons his Friends and Admirers, 


and promotes the deſtruction of his native Coun- 


try? And if theſe fooliſh Wits and ingenious Mad- 
men could reflect, they would ſoon be convinc'd, 
that while they are ingag'd againſt Religion they 
hurt themſelves ; a 

miſapply'd, will prove but a wretched Compenſa- 
tion tor their want of Vertue. 


Ix this Place I cra ve leave to tranſcribe Gm Paſ- 


| ſages relating to this Subject, from the Writings of 


a good Judge of Wit, and as great a Maſter of it 
as perhaps any Nation ever bred, I mean Archbi- 
ſhop Tilbtfon ; * I know not how it comes to pals, 
* fays be, that ſome Men have the Fortune to be 
* elteem'd Wits, only for jeſting out of the com- 


mon Road, and for making bold to ſcoff at thoſe 


Things, which the teſt Part of Mankind r— 
“ yerence ——. If Men did truly conſult the 
< Intereſt, either of their Safety or Reputation, 


© they would never exerciſe their Wit in ſuch 


dangerous Matters, Wit is a very commenda- 
« ble Quality, but then a Wiſe Man ſhould 
«© have the keeping of it. It is a — Weapon, 


dds apt for Miſchief as for good Purpoles, if it be 


„not well money's : 'The proper uſe of it is to 
ation, to repreſent what is Praiſe- 
<«< worthy to the greateſt Advantage, and to expoſe 
« the Vices and Fallies of Men, ſuch Things as 
are in themſelves truly ridiculous : But if it 
be apply d ta the Abuſe of the graveſt and moſt 


_ * ſerious 


that Wit and Humour thus 


e qobler Exerciſe 
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« ſęerious Matters, it then loſes its Commendation. 


« If any Man thinks he abounds in this Quality, 
and hath Wit to ſpare, there is ſcope enough for 


0 


* 


te it within the Bounds of Religion and Decency; 


and when it tranſgr={{:th theſe, it degenerates 
into Inſolence and Impiety — And after- 
« wards : A ſharp Wit may find ſomething in the 
„ wiſeſt Man, whereby to expoſe him to the Con- 
< tempt of injudicious People. The graveſt Book 
e that ever was written, may be made ridiculous, 
« by applying the Sayings of it to a fooliſh Pur- 


© poſe; for a Jeſt may be obtruded upon any 
Thing; and therefore no Man ought to have 
« the leſs Reverence for the Principles of Reli- 
« gion, or for the Holy Scriptures, becauſe Idle 


and Profane Wits can break Jeſts upon them. 


« Nothing is ſo eaſy, as to take particular Phraſes 


and Expreflions out of the beſt Book in the 
World, and to abuſe them by forcing an odd 
„and ridiculous Senſe upon them. And in a- 
nother Place, having mention'd the moſt proper 
Objects of Wit, he thus expreſſes himſelf 
This I fay on propels to recommend to Men a 
or their Wits, and if it be 


“ poſſible, to put them out of Conceit with that 


( ſcoſſing Humour, which is ſo eaſy and ſo ill-na- 


« tur'd, and is not only an Enemy to Religion, but 


to every thing elſe that is wiſe and worthy ; and 


« Iam very much miſtaken, if the State as well 


nas the Church, the Civil Government as well as 


Religion, do not in a ſhort ſpace find the intol- 
« lerable Inconvenience of this Humour. 


T x o' the Perſons addicted to this impious Fol- 


ly, expole the ſacred Myſteries of Chriſtianity, and 


make its Votaries the common Topick of their 
Raillery, it cannot thence be concluded, that they 


_ 
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are certain that thoſe whom they thus deride, 2s 
whimfical, ſtupid and deluded Men, have not the 
leaſt Reaſon to ſupport their Religious Principles 
and Practice; for if they were lure of this, they 
would treat ſuch unhappy Perſons as Men rob'd ot 
their Senſes, with Tenderneſs and Compaſſion 3 
for none will allow ſuch diſtemper'd Minds to be 
proper Subjects of Ridicule and Deriſion: But 
thole who attentively obſerve the Manner and Air 
of theſe jeſting Libertines, when they laugh at 
Vertue, will ſee plainly their licentious Mirth 
ſprings from other Principles; either from this, 


That the Example of many Perſons, who in Ear- 


neſt embrace and profeſs the Articles of Religion, 
3 continually diſturbs their Opinion of themſelves, 
and creates ſevere Miſgivings and Diſtruſt in their 
Minds, leaſt their Notions about Religion ſhould 
not be true, when they obſerve, that many Per- 
2 ſons of Eminent Parts, ſuperior Reaſon and Eru- 
dition, maintain with Zeal quite contrary Senti- 
ments; or elſe it proceeds from their Hatred of 
Men of Vertue, Crnded in the Diſſimilitude of 
Diſpoſitions and Manners, and Diſagreement in 
Intereſt, Employments and Deſigns 3 or from an 
Envy of their great Merit, innocent Life, and 
worthy Actions, which from the prevailing Power 
of their own vicious Inclinations, they are unable 
to imitate ; for after all their Raillery and Expreſ- 
ſions of Contempt, Vertue has that native Luſtre 
and amiable Appearance, that will compel Men 
I ſecretly to eſteem it, even while they deride the 
Poſſeſſors of it. Such is the Pride and Vanity of 
— Nature, that looſe Men will always 
endeavour to level the eminent Characters of re- 

{ ligious and ſober Perſons, and reduce them to the 
inferior Degree of their own: And for that End, 

P {hey will labour to fink Sow Opinion and Eſteem of 
| | ( -® any 
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any Excellence or Merit, to which themſelves can 
make no Pretence. While they cannot equal the 
bright Example of Vertue in others, they ſtri ve to 
fully or efface it, and by turning it into Ridicule, 
make it ſeem rather the Diſhonour and Deformity, 
than the Beauty and Perfection of the Mind: 
And if they can diſgrace Religion and ſubvert all 
moral Diſtinction, Men will be valu'd only for 
their intellectual Endowments, and then they ima- 
gine they have gain'd their Point, fince the Supe- 
riority of Wit, as they ſuppoſe, is on their Side. 
Theſe ſcem to me the genuine and natural Cauſes, 
why Men of great Parts and extraordinary Wit,but 
of looſe Principles and immoral Lives, who above 
all others affect Popularity and gaſp after Ap- 
plauſe, take ſo much Pleaſure, without the leaſt 
Regard to Modeſty and Decency, in a Chriſtian 
Country to mock Religion, and jerk with ſpiteful 

Satire Men of Vertue and inoffencive Behavi- 
Our. EE 


Wir is likewiſe l when exercis'd to 
ridicule any unavoidableDefeRs andDeformities of 
Body or Mind ; for fince norhing is a moral Ble- 
 miſh, but as it is the Effect of our own Choice, no- 
thing can be diſgraceful but what is voluntary, 
and brought freely upon our ſelves; and ſince no- 
thing is the proper Object of Raillery and Ridi- 
cule, but what is ſhameful, it muſt be a Violence 
to Reaſon and Humanity, to reproach and expoſe 
another for any Thing that was not in his Power 
to eſcape. And therefore to make a Man con- 
temptible, and the Jeſt of the Company, by de- 
riding him for his miſhappen Body, ill figur'd 
Face, ſtammering Speech, or low Degree of Un- 
deritanding, is a great Abuſe of ingemions Facul- 


ties. 
No 
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Nos is it a leſs criminal Uſe of this Talent. 
when it is exercis'd in laſci vious and obſcene Diſ- 
courſes. The Venom is not leſs, but more infec- 
tious and diſtructi ve, when convey'd by artful In- 
finuarion, and a delicate Turn of Wit ; when im- 
pure Sentiments are expreſs'd by Men of a heavy 
and groſs Imagination, in direct and open Terms, 
the Company are put out of Countenance, and 
nauſeate the Coarſeneſs of the Converſation : But 
a Man of Wit, gilds the Poiſon, drefles his wan- 
ton Thoughts in a beautiful Habit, and by ſlant- 
ing and fide Approaches, poſſeſſes the Imagination 
of the Hearers, before his Defign is well diſco- 
ver d; by which Means he more effectually gains 
Admiſſion to the Mind, and fills the Fancy with 
immodeſt Ideas. MT 


NorTrins can be more ill-manner'd, or diſ- 
1 to Perſons of Vertue and Sobriety of 

anners, than wanton and obſcene Expreſſions ; 
on which Subject the excellent Archbiſhop Tillot- 
fon has the following Paragraph: Nothing that 
treſpaſſes upon * Modeſty of the Company, 
and the Decency of Converſation, can become 
* the Mouth of a wiſe and vertuous Perſon. This 
* Kind of Converſation would fain paſs for Wir 


* among ſome Sort of Perſons, to whom it is ac- 


* ceptable 3 but whatever ſavours of Rudeneſs 


and Immodeſty, and Ill-Manners, is very far 
from deſerving that Name; and they that are 
© ſober and vertuous, cannot entertain any Diſ- 
* courſe of this Kind, with Approbation and Ac- 
* ceptance. - A well bred Perſon will never offend 

* in this Way. And therefore it cannot but be 

* efteem'd as an Affront to modeſt Company, 
* and a rude preſuming upon their Approbation, 


2 impu- 
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* impudently taking it for granted, that all o- 
thers are as lewd and diſſolute as themſelves. ” 


Me. of finerSpirits do likewiſe abuſe their Parts, 
| as well as miſapply their Time, when to gain Ap- 
; ' piauſ» and increaſe their Popularity, they run with- 
out D ſtinction into Company, and by too great 
Condeſcention and falſe Humanity, mingle in in- 
ferior and unworthy Af-mblies, where delighted 
witiz the filly Approbation of ignorant Laughers, 
| they ſhine forth in a great Effuſion of Wit and 
| - Tumour; by which they make themſelves cheap 
if not cont2mptible in the Opinion of wiſe and dit- 
c2rning Perſons. Men of fingular Wit, like 
| Women of great Beauty,ſhould never be unguard- | 
ed ; for if not endow'd with a decent Rs 
nels, a modett Air, and a diſcreet Behaviour, they 
fink in their Value, and by appearing in all Places, 
and becoming common and familiar, loſe, in a 
creat Meaſure, their Honour, and the Opinion of 
| their Merit. It is a meretricious Proſtitution of 
| Wit, when the Poſſeſſors of it can deny noAddraſſes, 
and refuſe no Invitations and Appointments, but 
luffer themſelves to be ſhown at every Entertain- 
ment: Beſides the gratifying of their Vanity, by 
a conſtant Purſuit of Approbation and Praiſe, 
which is the Spring whence this Prodigality of Parts 
and waſte of tacetious Humour chiefly ariſe ; it is 
evident, they ſpend a great deal of Time, of which 
4 wiſe Man can give no Account, while Wit, 
which ſhould in its proper Place, renew and re- 
vive the Spirits for uſeful Employment, becomes 
a a continu'd Diverſion, and pi a everlaſting Idle- 


_ neſs the Buſineſs of Life. 


Ir is a Pity that a Man of fine Spirit and a fer- 
tile, as well as dclicate Imagination, tHouly ons 
| _ hamalte 
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himſclf engag'd in high Converſation, when he is 


only employ'd in the loweſt Affairs that concern 
Mankind, His Poſt is of the fame Kind, and but 
the next in Order above that of Players on Inſtru- 
ments, admirable Voices, excellent Actors on the 
Stage, and famous Dancers; whoſe Province is 
only to amuſe and recreate z and is therefore far 

below theirs, who are either buſied in governing 
the State, defending their Country, improving the 
Minds, or relieving the Bodies of other Men. 


HEN CE the Labours of the meaneſt Perſons, 
that conduce to the Welfare and Benefit of the 
Publick, are more valuable, becauſe more uſeful 
than the Employments of thoſe, who apply them- 
ſelves only, or principally, todivert and entertain 


che Fancy; and therefore muſt be as much pre- 


ferable to the Occupation or Profeſſion of a Wit, 
as the 1 and Happineſs of Men is to 

be regarded above their Mirth and Recreation. 1 
allow, that the Talents of theſe ingenious Men are 


very much to be eſteem'd in their Proper Place; 


that is, as they unbend the Mind, relieve the Satie- 
ty of Contemplation and Labour, and by the De- 
light which they give, refreſh the Spirits, and fit 
them for the Returns of Study and Employment: 
But then it muſt be granted,that as I have Aid his 
is the meaneſt, as being the leaſt beneficial Pro- 
vince in which our Intellectual Faculties can be en- 
paged 3 and therefore theſe facetious Men can on- 
y claim the higheſt Rank among thoſe, who are 
Inventors or Miniſters of Pleaſure, and pro- 


vide Amuſements and Recreation for the Buſy and 


the Wiſe, 


{ 
{ 
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uſeful, to the ſinging Bird an 
Ox, that 128 the Field and brings home 


I would illuſtrate what I have aſſerted by. the 


following Reflection. Domeſtick Fowls, the Hen, 


the Turkey, and Gooſe, are 14 as _ 
the Parrot, © 


the Harveſt, the Horſe, the Mule, and even the 
ſtupid Afs, that carry their Owners, or their Goods 


and Merchandize, are more to be regarded than 


the Hound, the Lap-Dog, and various other Ani- 
mals that ſ-em to have * created only for our 
Pleaſure and Amuſement : And the Reaſon of this 
1s very evident, Mankind may be very happy, and 
States and Kingdoms may remain in a flouriſhing 
Condition, tho there were no ſuch diverting Crea- 


tures in the World: And from the ſame Confidera- 


tion, Men, tho' of a lower Station, who are not 


only beneficial, but neceſſary to the Well-being of 
Human Societies, are of far greater Importance, 
and therefore deſerve more Eſteem than thoſe, 
who only are ſubſervient to our Recreation; for the 


World may ſtill ſubſiſt, and continue in very com- 


fortable Circumſtances without one, but not with- 


out the other : And 'tis eaſy to name ſome learned 


and powerfui Communities, the Envy and Terror | 
of their Neighbours, who tho? they abound in Men 
of good dente and dilig:nt Application to Buſineſs, 
yet have few Wits and Jeſters among them to make 
them merry. 5 ; a 


Taz Truth of what I have aſſerted will farther 


appear, if we reflect that generally Men of a plain 
. and good Senſe, but of great In- 


duſtry and Capacity for Buſineſs, are in all Go- 


vernments advanc'd to Poſts of Truſt and great 
Employments in the State, while meer Wits are 
regarded as Men of the loweſt Merit, and accord- 


ingly l - 
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ingly are promoted to the meaner and leſs profita- 
ble 53 — look'd on, by reaſon of their In- 


application and volatile Temper, as unfit for a 
higher Station. 
AnoTHER pernicious Abuſe of Wit is that which 
appears in the Writings of ſome ingenious Men, 
who are ſo hardy as to expoſe from the Preſs the 
molt yenerable Subjects, and treat Vertue and So- 
briety of Manners with Raillery and Ridicule. 
Several, in their Books, have many ſarcaſtical and 
ſpiteful Strokes at Religion in general, while others 
make themſel ves pleaſant with the Principles of the 


Chriſtian. Of the laſt kind this Age has ſeen a 
moſt audacious Example in the Book intituled, 4 


Tale. of a Tub. Had this Writing been publiſh'd in 
a Pagan or * Nation, who are juſtly impa- 
tient of all Indignity offer'd to the Eftabliſh'd Re- 


ligion of their Country, no doubt but the Author 


would have receiv'd the Puniſhment he deſerv'd. 
But the Fate of this impious Buffoon is very diffe- 
rent; for in a Proteſtant Kingdom, zealous of 
their Civil and Religious Immunities, he has not 
only eſcap'd Affronts and the Effects of publick 
Reſentment, but has been careſs'd and patroniz'd 
by Perſons of great Figure and of all Denomina- 
tions. Violent Party-Men whodiffer'd in all Things 
befides, agreed, in their Turn, to ſhew 2 
Reſpect and Friendſhip to this inſolent Derider of 
the Worſhip of his Country, till at laſt the repu- 
ted Writer is not only gone off with Impunity, but 
triumphs in his Dignity and Preferment. I do not 
know, that any Enquiry or Search was ever made 
after this Writing, or that any Reward was ever 
offer'd for the Diſcovery of the Author, or that 

the infamous Book was ever condemn'd to be burnt 


| In Publick ; Whether this proceeds from the ex- 8 


ceſſive 


VE 
ceſſi ve Eſteem and Love that Men in Power, du- 
ring the late Reign, had for Wit, or their defect 
of Zæal and Concern for the Chriſtian Religion, 


will be determin'd beſt by thoſe, who are belt ac- 
quainted with their Character. 1 | 


Bur the moſt extenſive Abuſ: of Parts and In- 
genuity, appears in the looſe Productions of our 


Writers to the Stage. It was the Complaint of the 


celebrated Wir of Hain, Michael de Ceruantes, before 
cited, that the Comedies in his Time were not on- 
ly extravagant and monſtrous in their Contrivance, 


but likewiſe the Exemplars of Vice and Repreſen- 


tations of Lewdneſs : But had the Plays in Spain, 
at that Time, been as Immoral and Unchaſte as 
the daily Entertainments of the Britiſh Theatre, 
which have a manifeſt Tendency to vitiate the 
Taſte of the People, fill their Imaginations with 
obſcene Ideas, and their Lives with Levity, Idle- 
neſs and Luxury; I ſay, if that great Man, whoſe 
Judgment was equal to his admirable Genius, had 
ſeen Religion and Vertue ſo derided, and Modeſty, : 
Reſervedneſs,and Decency ſo inſulted and expos d, 
his Zeal for the Honour of his Country, and his 


Love of Mankind, would have animated him to 
have attack'd the Comick Poets with the ſame 
Spirit, with which he aſſaulted the 2 Fol- 
ly of his Age, the Romantick Atchievements of 


Knights Errant; his Wit and good Senſe would 
have made thoſe merry Authors as odious for poi- 
ſoning the People with their looſe and immoral 

Writings, as he made the other ridiculous for their 


extravagant and idle Tales. 


No doubt a Comedy may be ſo contriv'd, that it 
may at once become delightful, and promote Pru- 
: dence and Sobricty of Manners 3 that is when the 
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But this 
4 Comick Poets are often Men of looſe Manners, and 
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Characters are well choſen, juſtly delineated, and 
every where diſtinguiſh'd ; When the various Man- 
ners are exactly imitated and carry'd on with Pro- 
priety and Uniformity; when the Principal Acti- 
on contains an inſtructive Moral, and all the Parts 
in a regular Connexion, Dependance and Propor- 
tion, illuſtrate and ſupport each other, and have 
a manifeſt Influence on the main Event; When 
the Incidents are well imagin'd, and reſult from 


3 the Manners of the Dramatick Perſons, when the 


Turns are ſurprizing, the Knots or Obftruftions 
natural and unconſtrain'd, and the unravelling 
of them, tho' unforeſeen, yet free and eaſy; 


and when the Diction is pure, proper and ele- 
gant, as well as chaſte and inoff-ncive to the mo- 
deſt and vertuous Hearers. So regular and beau- 
tiful a Piece as this cannot but greatly pleaſe and 
divert, as well as inſtruct the Audience, Nor is 
it, I imagine, from want of Knowledge of the Rules 
of Writing, nor of ſufficient Genius, in which this 


Nation abounds, that ſo few Comedies, diſtin- 
gui ſh'd by theſe Perfections, have been produc'd : 
Befect ariſes partly from this. That the 


therefore unlikely Perſons to undertake the Pro- 
motion and Encouragement of Vertue, of which 
they have no Taſte, and to diſcountenance Impru- 
dence and Immorality, when by doing ſo, they 


muſt expoſe their own Character to Deriſion; tho? 


ſometimes it may happen, that a looſe Poet as 


well as Preacher, merely from his juſt Manner of 


Thinking, and his Senſe of Decency in forming 


Diſcourſes N his Character, may entertain 
the Audience with po 


audable Performances. 


Ax orTrRHER, and the Chief Cauſe of the Imo- 


| who, | 


who, notwithſtanding they have applauded ſeveral 
clean and regular Tragedies, ſuch as thoſe which 


for the moſt Part of Mr. Row, as great a Genius for 


their Profeſſions and Employments ; notwithſtand- 


but now diſconſolate Families, ws by the diſſo- 
lute Lives of their chief Branches, who 
Vertues by frequenting the fatal Entertainments of | 


25 
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ha ve of late appzar'd that are worthy of the , — 
e{t Commendation, eſpecially Cato and the Pla 


Tragedy as any Nation in any Age has produc'd, 


yet {till frequent and encourage the looſeſt Come- | 
dies. It happens, that the greateſt Part of Men of ſe 


Wit and Humour, who not being eaſy in their 
Fortunes, work for the Stage, and are Day-La- |: 
bourers to the Muſes, lie under a Neceffity of 
bringing thoſe Productions to Market, which are 
in Faſhion, and therefore vendible; while others, 
tho' of ever ſo much greater Value, would be 
turn'd back upon their Hands; nor would the | 
Actors, who live by their Employment, as the Co- 
mick Writers do by theirs, undertake to repreſent | 


Writers to reform the Theatre, and no longer to 
infect her Youth, and draw their Inclinations from | 


ing the Sighs and Tears of many once flouriſning, 


an Innocent, and much lefs a Comedy of yet higher | 
Ment. LT 1 


'Tno' ſeveral Aſſaults have been made upon | 
the Comick Poets in Faſhion, and many Batteries 
have beenrais'd againſt the Theatre, yet hitherto Þ 
they have prov'd unſucceſsful ; the Stage is become 
impregnable, where looſe Poets, ſupported by 
Numbers, Power, and Intereſt; in Defiance of all |} « 
Rules of Decency and Vertue, ſtill provide new 
Snares and Temptations to ſeduce the People, and} 
corrupt their Manners. Notwithſtanding the ear- 
neſt Cries of this great City, that importune theſe 


loſt their | = 
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che Theatre; notwithſtanding the wiſe and ſober 
Part of the Kingdom, earneſtly ſolicit them to ſpare | 
. the People, to ſtop the ſpreading Plague and {tay 
8 

) 
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the deſtroying Pen, they perſevere with intrepid 
Reſolution and inexorable Cruelty, to poiſon the 
r Minds, and ruin the Morals of the Nation. 


Ta x great Archbiſhop Tilhtſon has ſet our pre- 
ot {ſent Theatre in a true Light in his Diſcourſ: upon 
if Corrupt Communication: I ſhall only ſpeak a tew 
a- © Words concerning Plays, which as they are now 
ot “ order'd among us, are a mighty Reproach to the 
re Age and Nation. PE 


To ſperk againſt them in general, may be 
ae * thought too ſevere, and that which the preſent 
o- Age cannot ſo well brook, and would not per- 
nt haps be fo juſt and reaſonable ; becauſe it is 
very poſſible they might be fo fram'd and 
govern'd by ſuch Rules, as not only to be inno- 
© cently diverting, but inſtructing and uſeful, to 


me“ ther way. But as the Stage now is, they are 
by © intollerable, and not fit to be permitted in 
all 1* 2 civilizd, much leſs a Chriſtian Nation. 
ew 


They do moft notoriouſly miniſter both to Infide- 
nd] „ lity and Vice. By the Prophaneneſs of them, 
ar- „ they are apt to inſtil bad Principles into the 
Minds of en, and to leſſen that Awe and Re- 
| 


CES, | 


to © verenc2 which all Men ought to have for God 
om N * and Religion; and by their Lewdneſs they teach 
nd Vice, and are apt to infect the Minds of Men, 
95 | 2 and diſpoſe them to lewd and diſſolute Practi- 


* AND 


Stage, but eminent Poets themſelves, who have 
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Ap therefore I do not ſee how any Perſons 

* pretending toSobriety an Vertue, and eſpecially 
to the pure and holyReligion of ourBlef-d Sa vi- 
our, can, without great Guilt, and open Con- 
* tradition to his holy Profeſſion, be preſent at 
* ſuch lewd and immodeſt Plays, much lcſs fre. 
quent them, as too many do, who yet would 
tate it very ill tobe ſhut out of the Communion } 
of Chriſtians, as they would moſt certainly have 
1 been in the firſt and pureſt Ages of Chriſtiani- 
88 „ ; 
NY 
AN p not only wiſe and ſober Men have de- 
clar'd their Deteſtation of the Immorality of the 


written the moſt applauded Comedies, have own'd, 
that the Theatre ſtands in great N eed of Reſtraints 
and Regulation, and wiſh'd that Plays were com- 
piPd in ſuch an inoffencive Manner, that not only 
diſcreet and vertuous Perſons of the Laity, but a 
Biſhop himſelf, without being ſhock'd, might be 
preſent while they were ated. Mr, Dryden has, 
up and down in his Prefatory Diſcourſes and De- 
dications, freely acknowledg'd the Looſeneſs of 
our Dramatick Entertainments, which ſometimes 
he charges upon the Countenance given to it by 
the diſſolute Court of King Charles the Second, and 
ſometimes upon the vitiated Taſte of the People. | 
ln his Dedication of Juvenal, made Engliſh, to the 
late famous Earl of Dorſet, he thus beſpeaks him; 
As à Counſellor bred up in the Knowledge of 
the Municipal and Statute Laws may honeſtly 
inform a juſt Prince how far his Prerogative ex- 
* tends, ſo I may be allow'd to tell your Lord- 
„ ſhip, who by an indiſputed Title are the King 
* of Poets, what an Extent of Power you —_ | 
| and 


neſs in his Country, propos'd to the 
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4 and how lawfully you may exerciſe it over the 
« petulant Scriblers of the Age. As Lord Cham 
oy 23 you are abſolute by your Office, in all 
© that belongs to the Decency and good Manners 
e of the Stage; you can baniſh thence Scurrility 
© and Profanenc<ſs, and reſtrain the licentious In- 
„ folence of the Poets and their Actors, in all 
Things that ſhock the publick Quiet or the Re- 


© putanionof private 22 under the Notion of 


Humour. Hence it evidently appears, That 
Mr. Dryden look'd on the Decency of the Stage to 
be violated in his Time, by licentious and inſolent 
Poets; and I wiſh I could ſay, that there is leſs 


| Reaſon of Complaint in ours. In a Copy of Verſes 


ubliſh'd in one of the Volumns of the Miſcellany 

oems, the ſame celebrated Author inveighs a- 
gainſt the Lewdneſs and Pollutions of the Stage 
in the ſtrongeſt Expreſſions that can be conceiv'd; 
and in his latter Days, when his Judgement was 
more Mature, he condemns all his looſe and pro- 
fane Writings to the Flames, which, he ſays, they 


juſtly deſerve: Which is not only a free and in- 


enious Confeſſion of his Fault, but a confiderable 
Mark of Repentance, and worthy to be imitated 
by his Succeſſors, who have broken in upon the 
Rules of Vertue and Modeſty in the like Man- 


ner. 


THro' all Men of Vertue, who wiſh well to 
Mankind, and are zealous for the Happineſs of 
their Country, cannot but ob{=rve the miſchievous 
Effects of theſe licentious dramatick Compoſitions, 
yet they will find it very difficult to ſuggeſt an ef- 
fectual Remedy for the Cure of ſo obſtinate an 
Evil. The ingenious Sainard mention'd before, 
for {topping the Progreſs of this contagious Lewd- 

Government, 
tnat 


that an Officer or Inſpector might be eſtabliſh'd, 
with Authority to peruſe and correct the Poets 
Writings, and that no Comedies ſhould be pre- 
ſented to the Publick without his Licence and 
Approbation. 5 


Bur if this would have been ſufficient to have 
prevented or remov'd this hurtful Practice, the 
Britiſh Nation would _ ſince have had no Rea- © 
ſon to complain on this Subject. We have Offi- 
cers intruſted with this uſeful and important Power, 
and are able, if they pleaſe, to hinder the ſpread- 
ing of the Infection, by not permitting ſuch noxi- 
ous Productions to appear in Publick : But whe- 
ther thoſe Inſpectors have had a true Taſte and 
Judgement themſelves, or have diligently apply  : 
themſelves to the reading and amending the Co 
medies put into their Hands for their Approbation, 
or 3 they comply with the Importunity of 
the Actors, who tell them, that ſuch is the Diſpo- || * 
fition of the Audience, that no Plays of that Kind | 
will appear beautiful, if they are ſtrip'd of thoſe 
Embeiliſhments and Ornaments of Wit, which 
ſome moroſe and unfaſhionable People ftile impure | 
and obſcene, and that to leave out thoſe ingenious | * 
Strokes and Heightnings of Fancy, and put into | 
the Mouths of the Actors only good Senſe and | 
modeſt and clean Expreſſions, is to clear and re- 
ine our Comedies from the moſt entertaining and 
_ delightful Parts: Perhaps they aflure them, that 
the Audience will endure no Reformation of the 
Stage, and that it were altogether as ad viſeable to 
| ſhut up the Doors of the Play-Houſe, as to at- 
_ tempt a Regulation of the Pleaſures and Diverſions 
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Bur tho' Men who love their Country, born 
down with a Torrent of profane Libertines, Per- 
ſons without Taſte and Diſtinction of Vertue and 
Vice, have almoſt deſpair'd of ſeeing the Comick 
Poets reform'd, and the exorbitant Liberties of the 
Stage reſtrain'd within the Limits of modeſt Lan- 


: guage and decent Behaviour; yet now their — 
ſudden 


revive, and they promiſe to themſelves a 
and effectual Reformation of theſe Abuſes, fince 
the Government has plac'd ſo worthy a Perſon at 


the Head of the Actors, and given him ample Au- 


thority to rectify their Errors: What a happy 


Revolution, what a regular and clean Stage may 
juſtly be now expected? How free from all for- 


did and impure Mixtures, how innocent, as well 
as drverting, will our Comedies appear, when 
they have been corrected and refin'd by ſuch an 
accompliſh'd Director of the Dramatick Poets: 
One x wo has a true and delicate Taſte, and who 
is ſenfible of the Indecencies and hurtful Nature of 
our Plays; who has engag'd his celebrated Pen, in 
Defiance of ſneering Wits and rful Libertines, 
on the Side of Vertue, and has propagated the 
Eſteem of Morals, Humanity, Decorum and So- 


briety of Manners ; who with great Spirit, Genius, 


and Courage, to his laſting Honour, has publickly 
expos'd the Abſurdities, Vices, and Follies, that 
ftain and diſgrace the Theatre; in which Cenſure 
he has not ſpar'd his own Performances: One 
who has expreſs'd a warm Zeal on this Subject, 
and declar'd his generous Intention, if it were in 
his Power, to cleanſe thoſe polluted Places, and 
not to ſuffer a Comedy to be preſented but what 
had paſt a ſevere Examination, and where all 
Things which might ſhock a modeſt Ear, or be 


look'd 
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look'd on as repugnant to good Manners, might 
be expung'd. | 5 | | 


Bur if theſ fair Expectations ſhould be blaſt- 


ed in the Bloom, and notwithſtanding the vigor- 


ous Efforts which will be made by this Reformer, 
Immorality ſhall maintain its Ground, and keep 
Poſſeſſion of the Theatre, ſome other Expedients 
may be ſuggeſted to procure a Regulation. It 
might, perhaps be deſireable, that a few Perſons 
of Importance, Men of Learning, Gravity, and 
good Taſte, might be commiſſion'd by Authority, 
as a Check upon the Actors, to cenſure and ſup- 
preſs any Dramatick Entertainments that ſhall of- 
tend againſt Religion, Sobriety of Manners, or the 
publick Peace; and all Perſons ſhould be encou- 


rag'd to ſend them ſuch looſe or profane Paſſ1ges 


which they hear from the Stage, or read in the 
printed Plays: Nor will it be leſs expedient, that 


they ſhould be inſtructed to peruſe the Plays al- 


ready publiſh'd, and which are now publickly 
; ated, and to expunge all offencive and crimina 

Mixtures, that Wee they may become a clean 
and innocent Diverſion. Beſides, this End would 
the more effectually be 3 if the 
Writers of Comedy, Farce, and 
rewarded and ſupported by Means independent on 
the Actors: For while the Poets, who write for 2 


Maintenance, are paid by the Theatre, they will 
be under a 172 emptation to write as deſir d 


and directed by the Actors, which was the Com- 
plaint of Cervantes above · cited, concerning the Co- 
mick Poets of Sain. The Actors, we may ſafely 
conclude, are not reftrain'd by ſuch rigorous Pre- 
cepts of Vertue, but that they will always be in- 


- clin'd to 2 thoſe Performances which will beſt | 


fill the Houſe and promote their Intereſt 3 and 


therefore 


nterludes, were 
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therefore they will readily humour the vitiated 
Taſte of the Audience, by acting the moſt immoral 
Plays, while they find their Account in doing ſo: 
And that which confirms this Obſer vation is, That 
they never, as far as I have heard, rejected any 
Comedy merely for its Looſeneſs, tho? I believe 
they have refus d many for want of that entertain- 
ing Quality. Now were the Comick Writers pro- 
vided of adubſiſtance ſome other way, they would 
be deliver'd from the Neceſſity of complying with 


their Actors, by writing ſuch Plays as they ſhall 


beſpeak, or at leaſt approve, as the molt likely to 


invite a profitable Audience. 


Ir would prove an effectual Remedy for this 


Evil, if the Ladics would diſcountenance theſe 
| looſe Comedies, by exprefling their diſlike, and re- 


+ fuſing to be preſent when they are acted: And 
this no doubt they would do, were they inform'd, 


that the Comedies which they encourage by their 
Appearance at the Theatre, are full of wanton Sen- 
timents, obſcene Allufions, and immodeſt Ideas, 
contain d in Expreſſions of a double Meaning; for 
it cannot be imagin'd they would bear with Un- 


concernedneſs, much leſs with Pleaſure, Diſcourſes 


in Publick, which they deteſt as inſufferable in pri- 


vate Converſation, if they knew them to be un- 


| chaſt. And ſhould the Ladies aſſert their Eſteem 


ol Vertue, and declare openly on the Side of Mo- 
I deſty, the moſt attractive Beauty of the fair Sex, 
| as certainly they would do, if they underſtood how 


much thoſe amiable Qualities have been exposd 


and affronted by our moſt eminent Comick Poets; 
this would lay the Ax to the Root, and at one 
| Blow deftroy this pernicious Practice; for after 


Tz | this, what Writer would tranſgreſs the Rules of 


Decency and Purity of Expreſſion, when he knows, 
E that 


FFF 
that by his immodeſt Mixtures, he ſhall fright thi | 


Ladies from the Houſe ? 


o 
o 
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I x would be another effectual Means to redreſs | 
the Grievance of the Stage, if the Clergy could 


be prevail'd upon to condemn from the Pulpit and 
the Preſs, as well as in their Converſation, the un- 


LY 


juſtifiable Entertainments of the Theatre; would 


they inſiit upon it, and urge it as a neceſſary Duty 1 


of the People to avoid theſ2 Occaſio 


Appearances of Evil; would they ſhew them, 
that by frequenting theſe unwarrantable Diverſi- 


ons, they ruſh into Snares, court Temptation, and 
invite others to follow their criminal Example: 
Would they ſet before them the Hazard of play- 
ing on the nice and dubious Limits of Innocence, 
and ad venturing to the utmoſt Extent of Vertue 
and the Frontier of Vice, there would be great 


Hopes of ſtemming this ſtrong Tide of Iniquity. | 


And this is no more than the Indifpenfable Obliga- 
tion, which our Divines are under, whoſe proper 
Province it is to warn the People of their Danger, 
and to preſs them earneſtly to fly from it. 7 

venerable Order have, by ſolemm Engagements, 
{et themſelves apart, as Spiritual Guides, to point 
out the fatal Rocks and treacherous Sands to their 
Neighbours, that they may not make Shipwreck 


of Modeſty and Innocence, and'plnnge into the | 
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Depths of Irreligion and Vice: Nor is it obvious, 


hy theſe Reverend Teachers, by their Silence 
And Newtrality, ſhould give Profineneſs and bn- 


morality ſuch fair Play, as if the Controverſy be- 


tween the Stage and the Patpit were compremis'd, | 


and the Pocts and the Priefts were e d, as in- 


deed they ought ro be, in the ſame good Defigns, 
Intere ſts and Purſuits. It is certain, that this _—_ 
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nefs, and friendly Behaviour of the Clergy to the 
Comick Writers, cannot ariſe from any Reſpect or 
handfome Uſage which that facred Order has 
met with on the Theatre, where they have been ſo 
often jerk'd and expos'd in fuch a Manner, that 


their Divine Function has been wounded through 


their Sides. 


Tux Clergy lie under ſuch manifeſt Obligati- 


ons to attack publick Immorality, wherever it is 
found, and by whatſoever Patrons of Power, Dig- 
nity and Intereſt, it is ſhelter'd and ſupported, that 
as I have ſuggeſted, it is not eaſy to —_—_ 
whence their Lenity and Tenderneſs tor the 'Thea- 
tre can proceed. But if the true Reaſon of it, what- 
ever it is, and which is ſo hard to be accounted for, 
were remov'd, and our Divines would intereſt 
themſelves with Zeal in the Cauſe of Vertue, in 
Reſpect to our Dramatick Entertainments, as they 
eſpouſe and defend it in all other Inſtances. I can- 
not believe that the Stage, without a Regulation, 
would be able to ſtand, when batter'd with Vigor 
from the Pulpit. The Poets and Players would 
ſoon find themſelves _ to reſtrain their licen- 
tious Conduct, reform the Theatre, and preſent 
to the Town, if not inſtructi ve, at leaſt inoftencive 
and unſhocking Diverfions. And it is very defire- 


| able, that this Expedient were ſet on Foot, that 
the Honour of the Znghſb Theatre may be retriev'd; 
that while we juſtly boaſt of our Priority in Wit 
and Humour to our Neighbours, we may not be 


oblig'd to acknowledge the great Inferiority of 


our Comedies, in reſpe& of Cleanneſs and Moral 


Beauty; that we may not be reproach'd, that 


| while we profeſs a Reform'd and pure Religion, 
wwe encourage an immodeſt and unreform'd Thea- 


tre, 
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tre, and that we are very defective in the Practice 

of Vertue and Regularity of Manners, while theſe 
| Abominations are indulg'd, and theſe unhallow'd |} 
Groves and High Places of Immorality are frequent- 
. ed without Diſturbance. 
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FALSE VERTUE 


HE Propenſions inherent in the Faculties, 
and interwoven with the Conſtitution of 
deprav'd Man, carry the Will with ſo ſtrong a 
Biaſs to ſenſual Pleaſure, that the greateſt Part of 
the World have always diſreliſh'd thoſe religious 
Dictates of Reaſon, which laid them under Obli- 
gations to reſtrain their inordinate Appetites ; 


but at the ſame time believing the Exiſtence of a 


Deity, the Moderator and Judge of the World, 
at whoſe Tribunal they look'd on Man as an ac- 
countable Being, and finding in themſelves that 
the Conſequence of Guilt was unavoidable Re- 
morſe, as well as terrible Apprehenſions of Divine 
Diſpleaſure, they thought it neceſſary, for remov- 
ing the Diſquiet of their Minds, to atone the 
ſupream Being, and procure his Favour; and 
therefore inſtituted ſuch Forms of Religion and 
Modes of Adoration, as they judg'd molt effectua! 
for this purpoſe. But not being willing to un- 
dergo the ſevere and difficult Task of ſubduing 
their irregular Paſſions, and denying their 3 


4 An Es$Sav wpon 
they deſign'd ſuch Schemes of Religion, as might 
in their Opinion, at once be acceptable to Heaven, 
and ealy to their criminal Inclinations. In order 
to this, inſtead of Purity of Mind and the Practice 
of Vertue, they contriv'd an external Worſhip of- * 
the Deity, conſiſting of various Rites and Cere- 
_ monies, which only affected their Bodies or dimi- 
niſh'd their Treaſure: They erected ſtately Tem- 
_ ples, conſecrated Prieſts to officiate at their Altars, 
and appointed numerous Feſtivals, folemn Proceſ- 
fions, and various Plays and Exerciſes, in Hon- *' 


our of their Gods, hoping they would be oppear's 
and reconciFd by this pompous and coſt 
votion. Nor did they forbear the Severities and 


S Pains of Faſting, Scourging, and performing Pil- | 


grimages ; by which they endeavour'd to reyenge 


the Guilt of their Minds on their ſuffering Bo- 
dies. They likewiſe profuſely preſented their 


Gods with rich Offerings, and beautify'd their 


Temples and Images with expenſive Ornaments : 
They were willing to commute for inward Piety, 
and eſſential Goodneſs at any Price, and could | 
part with their Eaſe and Wealth, and ſometimes | 


with Life it ſelf, rather than renounce the Princi- 


ples of Religion; from the Practice of which, 
they deſir'd however to be excus'd ; and were con- 
tented to ſacrifice their Children, tho not their | 


Vices, to their imaginary Deities. 


Tut greateſt part of the Heathen World ſa- | 


tisfy'd their Minds with ſuch religious Inſtituti- 


ons as I have mention'd, tho it muſt be allow d 
that a ſmall number of more reaſonable Perſons 
_ plain'y diſcern'd the inſufficiency of theſe out- 


ward Expreſſions of Reſpect and Veneration paid 


to the Gods, not accompany'd with a vertuous 
Lice, to denominate a good Man, and make him 


zeceptable to Heaven. And notwithſtanding the 
Nedeemer of Mankind, when he publiſh'd * Sy- 
. 729 ſtem 


y De- 
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ſtem of Religion to the World, acquainted his 
Followers in the fulleſt and cleareſt Terms, that 
the Soul and Spirit of Religion conſiſted in the 


I pious Inclinations of their Minds, and the In- 
- F nocence and Integrity of their Manners, and not 
in external Splendor, nor any corporeal Auſteri- 
ties; yet how ſoon did the Simplicity and ſpiri- 
3 tual Nature of his Inſtitution degenerate into out- 
ward Ceremony and a mechanical Devotion of 
the Body? All Mankind expreſs an equal dead- 
3 neſs and indiſpofition to the extirpation of vict- 
7 ous Propenſions, and the ſincere Practice of Ver- 
tue, from whatever Sect of Religion they take 
their Denomination. And tho the Chriſtian In- 
ſtitution, by affording clearer Light and greater 
1 Encouragements and Aſſiſtance to Obedience than 
the Pagans ever enjoy'd, is far more prevalent to 
conquer that Reluctance and Averſion that is found 
in the Minds of Men to true Piety; yet it muſt 
be confeſs'd, that the far greateſt part of Chriſtians 
have, in common with the Heathen World, a 
2 ſtrong Inclination to compremiſè the Matter with 
Heaven; and inſtead of internal Dy and a re- 
u 


gular Life, to put off the Deity with ſuperſtitious 
Rites, magnificent Decorations, and bodily Wor- 


! ip, while they flatter themſelves that he will 
reſt ſarisfy'd with this ſplendid Devotion, tho he 


| expreſly declares the contrary. 


I x the mean time, a number of more judicious 
Perions not being able to reconcile the Precepts 


of Chriſtianity to a meer Ceremonial Religion, 
abſtracting from intrinſick Piety and the moral 
Goodneſs of their Actions, to eaſe their Remorfe 
and unquiet Reflections, and ſecure their future 
| Happineſs, ſet up ſpurious and falſe Vertues in the 


place of the genuine and ſincere; while others 


yet more inlighten'd bid higher for the Favour of 
Heaven, by embracing and cultivating ſome real 


Ver - 
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Vertues; which, however, being in a weaker 
degree, and over-balanc'd by ſtronger evil Inclina- 
tions in their Hearts, and Immorality in their 


Lives, are inſufficient to denominate them good | 


Men, and to give them a Title to future Felicity. 


As to the firſt of theſe, to convince them of | 


their Error in this important Caſe, and ſubvert 
their ill-grounded and preſumptuous Opinion of 
their being Men of vertue, the following Obſer- 
vation may have ſome Weight and Influence. 


Tut neceſlary intrinfick Principle which con- 
ſtitutes a moral Action, is an End defign'd ; 
and that which confines its general Nature, and 
diſtinguiſhes a good Action from an evil one is a 
right End, which excites the Will to chuſe it, 
and to which it 1s directed in the Intention of 


the Agent. It is not poſſible that the Author 


and Lord of Nature ſhould have any other Defign 


in creating an intelligent Being, and endowing | 


him with Faculties to know, obey, and adore his 
Maker, than to manifeſt his own Perfections in 
the Happineſs of ſuch a Creature : His own Ho- 
nour in producing a Being of ſo high a Rank, 
by which he expreſs'd his Power and Wiſdom, 
as well as his Delight in communicating his im- 
menſe Goodneſs, muſt be firſt intended by him. 
And unleſs Men may be allow'd to endeavour to 
_ diſappoint the ſupream Cauſe, and oppoſe the De- 
| fign of their coming into Being, then the End 
which the Creator propos d to himſelf in creating, 
_ ought likewiſe to be the End which his Creature 
| ſhould chule and purfue, e 


BESsI DES, he evidently declares the End for 
which ſuch a Being is deſign'd by the Faculties, 
which he imparted to him in his Formation. 
W hence it plainly will appear, that it is the _ 
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will attain the | 
| Government, and make thoſe who have no fitch 
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of Man to act according to the Capacities, Powers, 


and Endowments of his Nature, and through all 
nis Schemes of Life, to aim at the only End of his 
Being; that is, the Glory of his Creator, and his 
7 own Perfection and Felicity. The choice of this 
principal End and the Reference and Sub-ordinati- 


on to it in the Mind of the Agent, is the ſpecifick 

lification of every Action morally Good; and 
where the Direction of the Mind is wanting to 
promote this ultimate End by a due Connexion of 
the Action with it, that Action is morally Evil. 
And tho it is moſt certain, that the Moderator of 
the World, by his wiſe and over-ruling Providence, 
t and glorious Ends of his 


Defign, his Inftruments to bring them abour; yet 


Þ| if any Man does not ifi his Intention and Choice 


endeayour to advance thoſe Ends, his Pretences to 
Vertue will be fruitleſs and impertinent. 


| Tſbances of F A VIA E. 


C uprosk a Patriot of eminent Abilities ſhould, 
in bad Times, with great Sagacity, Courage, 


and Diligence, oppoſe and defeat the miſchievous 


Defigns of evil Minifters, and detect the Frauds 
and Corruptions of Under-Officers employ'd in the 
Government; if all his Clamour againſt the ill 
Management of Publick Affairs, and his great In- 
duſtry and Zeal for the common Good terminate 
in private Aims: If his Vigilance and Labour to 
pull down Men in Power, ſprings from an ambiti- 
ous View to raiſe himſelf in a new Scheme of 
Adminiſtration, to ſome great Place of Profit or 
Honour, let him be ever ſo much valu'd and ap- 
plauded by the People, as one that has deſervd 
well of his Country, yet his Actions taking their 
Riſe from the irregular Motive of K ö 
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has no manner of Claim to the Character of | 


vertuous Man. 


Ira Per ſon of Power and Wealth, who defigns | 
the Improvement of Mens intellectual Faculties, by | 
advancing Arts and Sciences, and embelliſhing the |; 


Language of his Country, ſhould encourage Philo. 


ſophy and polite Literature, ſhould careſs the Au- 
thors of diſtinguith'd Merit, and reward their | 
Labours with Gifts and Preferment, ſuch a Patron | 


of Learning diſcovers eminent Marks of a great 
and generous Mind. But if this Reſpect paid to 
Men of Letters proceeds from a Proſpect and Ex- 
| Mertin, that Perſons of Erudition ſhould every 

nere mention his Name with Honour, and that 
Praiſes, and propagate the Eſteem of their boun- 
tiful Maxcenas : If his aim be to engroſs the Dedir 
cations of the- principal Writers, and have the 
Satisfaction af ſoothing his Vanity and Self-Ad- 
miration, by ſeeing his extraordinary Qualities 
| ſet in a ſtrong Light by an artful Flatterer; 
this is ſo far from being a ſingular Vertue, that 
"tis a great Blemiſh and Diſtemper of Mind : for 
what is this but fora Man to make himſelf the Idol 
of his own Eſteem and Adoration, and to engage 
mercenary Authors to bring in Votaries, that muſt 
burn their Incenſe at an Altar, which inſatiable 
Thirſt of Praiſe has ſet up. 9 On 


rx is the ſame Caſe, ſhould any Man in his 
Converſation and Behaviour, expreſs all the Marks 
of Gentleneſs, Good-Nature, and Benevolence to 
bis Friends and Acquaintance ; ſhould he addreſs 
* himſelf to every Man in the moſt courteous and 

obliging manner, and not only ſpeak handſomely 

of them in their Abſence, excuſe and cover their 
Defects, do juſtice to their Merit, and promote 
their Reputation, but likewife ſhould be ready, 
with a liberal Hand, to aſſiſt them in their wer 

| e 


all the fine Pens of the Age ſhould celebrate his | 
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and by raiſing them to Places of Profit, to mak 
them eaſy in their Fortunes; in ſhort, ſhould he 
take all Occaſions to do good Offices to all Men: If 


ſuch a polite and accompliſh'd Perſon, by his ami- 
able Expreſſions of Humanity and fine Nature, 
; 3 aims at procuring Applauſe to gratify 


is own Vanity and Self-Admiration: If he lays 
kind Things to others, that they in their Turn 


may ſpeak well of him, and ſtri ves to oblige every 
Man, that every Man may applaud his Character 


and ſpread the Opinion of his excellent Qualities ; 
it is certain, that while his Intention in all this 


12 Train of Actions is chiefly that a plenti- 
fu 


1 Harveſt of Praiſe and Popularity may come 
home to himſelf, this fine Gentleman can never 


be a Man of Vertue, being mov'd by ſuch an ir- 


regular Principle; no, tho he ſhould with the 
utmoſt Modeſty and outward ſigns of Diſſatisfacti- 


jon decline the Encomiums of his Admirers, 
| whilſt at the ſame time he thinks, that by fo 


doing he ſhall acquire yet greater Honour, and 
make himſelf more conſiderable in the Opinion of 
the World, by adding the Character of Modeſty 
to the reſt of his eminent Endowments; for this 
is ſtill by more ſubtile, but more effectual Ways, 
ro accompliſh his main Defign : And therefore 
while he ſets himſelf up in the place of rhe 
Deity, adores his own Perfections, and offers 
Praiſe and Admiration to himſelf, he is a deform'd 

Being in the moſt charming and beautiful Drels, 
and reſembles an impure Spirit cloath'd like an 


Angel of Light. 


No Vertue in a Perſon of high Rank and 
Fortune, is more amiable or more applauded than 
Generoſity, which is a ready diſpoſition of ſhew-. 
ing Kindneſs, and doing Good to Mankind. A. 


; compaſſionate Heart and an open Hand, above 
all other excelent Qualities, attract Eftcem and 
| B create 
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create Affection and Popularity; tho we praiſe 
and admire Men for their Fortitude and Temper- 
ance, their Capacity and Application to Buſineſs; 
yet Love and Gratitude are produced only * 
Bounty and Munificence. It was well faid by 
the Philoſopher, That thoſe moſt reſemble the 


* 


Gods, who need leaſt for themſelves, and nd 


moſt Good ro others. To relieve the Wants and}: 
Neceſſities of the Indigent, ſolace the Diſconſo- 
late, and to find out and advance modeſt Merit 
and neglected Vertue; to defend the Oppreſs'd,F 
encourage the Induſtrious, and lay hold on all 
Occaſions of promoting the Eaſe and Happineſs| 
of others, plainly demonſtrates a great and excel- 
lent Diſpoſition, as oft as theſe amiable Actions 
ariſe from a good Principle, and are directed to a 
right End. Bur if it happens that this liberal and , 
generous Perſon aims chiefly at Popularity; if 
that is the charming Idea that ſooths his Imagina- 
tion, unlocks his Coffers, and diflipates his Trea-| 
ſure; if by the Profuſion of his Wealth, he la- 
bours to gain the Hearts of the People to carry on 
his own privat Intereſt, and like Fulius Caeſar 
laviſhes out his whole Fortune, that by this 
means he may engage a ſufficient number of 
Creatures and Adherents to raiſe him to Dignity 
and Dominion; it will plainly appear, that thisÞ 
Perſon is only liberal and generous to himſelf, 
and that by all his good Offices and endleſs Ex-] 
pence, he is purchaſing Eſteem and Power, and] 
by his Munificence and Bounty, deſigns no more] 
than to bribe the People, to gratify his 3 
—_ „% 


S n Our, D a General be eminent in all mili-F 
tary Qualities, vigilant, wiſe, and active in dif- 
appointing the Projects of an Enemy, and in- 
taking all Advantages to ſurprize and defeat Un 

tho he 1s perfectly capable of governing a War, 


! 7 
alu ( 
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and forming Schemes of Action with the greateſt 
Judgment, is cool and ſedate in Council, and as 
warm and brave in Battle; tha he thinks juſtly, 
determines with Deliberation, and executes his 
Deſigns with the utmoſt Celerity; tho by re- 
peated Victories and a long Series of great and 
tucceisful Campaigns, he ſhould reduce the Power 
of aſpiring Monarchs, and by procuring Safety 
to his Country, and Peace and Liberty to his 
_ Neighbours, he ſhould acquire jmmor- 
tal Honour to himſelſ: if this applauded Hero 
ſhould, in his memorable Undertakings, be chiefly 
moy'd and animated by a paſſionate Defire of en- 
Joying the Shouts and Acclamations of the Peo- 
ple, and the Triumph of a publick Entry: Or 
ſuppoſe this celebrated Warrior ſhould be excited 
by a Principle of Avarice, to engage in En- 
rerprizes full of Difficulty and Danger; ſhould 
he diſcharge the Duties of his high Station and 
Truſt with admirable Conduct, and perform 
ever ſo great Wonders, chiefly with a Proſpect 
of heaping up Riches, and procuring an im- 


menſe Fortune to his Family: or it to gͤratify 


his Pride and aſpiring Ambition, he has chiefly 
at Heart the Acquiſition of Power and Domini- 
on, by which he may be enabled to revenge him- 
ſelf upon his Enemies, diſpoſſeſs his Rivals, and 
advance his Creatures to Poſts of Profit and Ho- 
nour, it is evident, that this Perſon's great Acti- 
ons arifing from an irregular Spring, and di- 
rected by perſonal Views, can by no means be 
accounted morally Good: They plainly proceed 
from a falſe Fortitude, nor has the Author any 
genuine Vertue but Military. | 


NotwirtHsranping a Counſellor at Law 
ſhould be ever fo much applauded for his great 


;f4 Abilities and indefatigable Application, and e- 
ſteem'd for his Probity and faithful Performance 


of his Duty in the Bufineſs of his Profeſſion, by 
| which 
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which eminent Qualities he becomes very uſeful 
to his Country; yet if the Spring of his In- 
duſtry is an immoderate love of Mony; if his 
Soul moves and gravitates to Riches, as it were 
by a natural and an irreſiſtible Inſtinct, which 
exerts it ſelf without waiting for the Ap- 
probation of Reaſon, while no Acquifitions can 
abate his Defire, but his Luſt of Riches ſtill rages 
and continues to burn with unextinguiſh'd uterine 
Fury: if he is illiberal, ungenerous, and ſordid; 
if the touching of his Purſe goes immediately to 
his Heart, and notwithſtanding his great Wealth, 
he ſenſibly feels his parting with a Shilling; if 
the ſight of a Dinner at his Table, more expen- 
five than ordinary, puts him into a cold Sweat, 
and the News of a trivial Loſs draws Tears from 
his Eyes; this Perſon has not the leaſt Title to 
the Appellation of a good Man, whoſe Aims thus 
terminate in his worldly Intereſt. „ 


Leer an able Phyfician apply himſelf with 

the utmoſt Diligence to the Duty of his Pro- 
feſſion, and expreſs the greateſt Tenderneſs, 
Care, and Skill, in reſtoring Health to the Sick, 
and Eaſe to Men in Pain; let him, with in- 
_ credible Induſtry, weary himſelf by Day and deny 
himſelf Reſt by Night; let him, with a ſedate 
and unruffled Temper, bear the Pride and Peeviſh- 
neſs of ſome, the Weakneſs, Impertinence, and 
Moroſeneſs of others; let him, with invincible 
Patience, hear the Reproaches and injurious Re- 
flections caſt upon him by angry Families, where 
notwithſtanding his utmoſt Art and Vigilance, 
he has miſs'd Succeſs; let him be ever fo charit- 


| able to the Indigent, beſtowing upon them, 


without Reward, Advice, Phy fick, and Food, and 
treat all Mankind with Humanity, Condeſcenti- 


on and reſpectful Behaviour; yet ſhould it be 


fſuppos'd that this Perſon is ated by a wrong 
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Spring, and that his chief Aim is to gain general 
Eſteem and the name of a great Man in his Pro- 
feſſion, or to make his Credit ſubſervient to his 
coverous Deſires; while from his ſuperior Repu- 
tation he hopes to be univerſally conſulted 3 and 
by this means be able not only to ſupport, but 
enrich his Family, purchaſe great Poſſeſſions, and 
leave behind him a plentiful Fortune: If this, 1 
ſay, be ſuppos d, the Doctor's applauded Vertue 
is nothing elſe but ſordid Self-Intereſt and odious 
Avarice, conceal'd under the fair Appearance and 
hypocritical Diſguiſe of thoſe bright Qualities that 
conſpire in his Character. A good Phyſician he 
may be, but it is impoſſible for him to be a good 
Man, while the Intention of a right End, which 
is abſolutely neceſſary to give that Appellation, 
is plainly wanting. 9 . 


Non is the Caſe different with one of the 
ſacred Profeſſion; for ſhould a Divine diſcover 


the Marks of the higheſt Zeal imaginable to in- 
ſtruct and reform the World, to fill the Minds 


of the People with great and juſt Ideas of Re- 
ligious and Celeſtial Objects, and wiſe and worthy 
Sentiments, and raiſe in their Breaſts devour and 
generous Paſſions, as well as vigorous Reſolutions 


to correct their Errors; ſhould he exhauſt his 


Strength, ſometimes by exceſſive Reading, and 
ſometimes by intenſe Contemplation, in com- 


! poſing excellent Diſcourſes for the Prefs and the 


Pulpit; ſhould he employ the Vehemence of St. 


Paul to convince and terrify, and the Benevolence 


and Bowels of St. John, to entreat and perſuade 
a ſtupid and degenerate People to take Care of 


their Intereſt in the future World, by reforming 


their criminal Life in this: If all the Hours that 


can be ſpar'd from his Study, his Pulpit and Do- 


K 
L 


1 meſtick Affairs are employ d in going about doing 


Good, in exhorting his People to Acts of Vertue 
| | ns 3.0 | er, 
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and Devotion, in reconciling the Differences of 


his Neighbours, viſiting the Sick, and ſolliciting 
the Rich to relieve the Poor; till by his watchful 


Care and unwearied Labours, he has exhauſted his 


Strength and emaciated his Body, and ſeems a 
venerable Spectacle of Mortification and Sanctity: 
If, I fay, the main Deſign of this Reverend Per- 
ſon is to acquire Praiſe and Popularity, and the 

rincipal Impulſe that moves him is a defire to 
. * admir'd and applauded as a Man of refin d Parts 
and ſtrong Reaſon, of charming Eloquence and 
conſummate Erudition: Or ſuppoſe, that in the 
Courſe of his Life his principal End is to gain 
Preferment, and to riſe by Degrees to the higheſt 


Order of the Church; that he may acquire great 
Revenues to gratify his Avarice, and Dignity, and 


Power to ſooth his Ambition, it will follow that 


his brighteſt Actions are no more than artful 
Impoſtures, and have nothing in them but coun- 


terfeit Vertue and perſonated Piety. 


Suoulp a Magiſtrate uſe the greateſt Induſtry, 
and exert all his Authority to propagate Religi- 
on and ſober Manners, and ſuppreſs the prevailing 


Power of Immorality ; and to this end ſhould, 


with impartial Juſtice, puniſh the Guilty; and to 
encourage Obedience and Regularity of Life, thew 


to good Men repeated Marks of his Charity, Re- 


ſpect, and Favour. Beſides, ſhould he write Books 


on the Side of Vertue, expoſe Vice and Folly by 
the moſt pointed and elegant Satire, and in the 


moſt parhetick and polite Stile, urge the People 


to reform their looſe Behaviour. Or ſhould he 


diſperſe among his Neighbours, ..av#his own Ex- 


pence, the excellent Writings 


in the Ways of Vertue. If theſe ſhining Actions 


flow from an impure Fountain; if this fingular 


Zea! 


other Men ad- 
apted to the ſame laudable Purpoſe; that is, the 
reclaiming the Vicious, and confirming the Good 
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Zeal and Concern about mending the World, is 
to atone for ſome ſecret Guilt; or if the Perſon 
ſo employ d intends to procure the Character of a 
religious and ſober Man, that under that Diſguiſe 
he may carry on ſome ſecret Intereſt, and princt- 
pally aims at Profit or Applauſe, his beautiful 
Deeds are no more than empty Clouds and gaudy 
Phantomes, that have indeed the Face and outward 
Appearance of valuable Performances, but want- 
ing the Eſſential Part that conſtitutes moral Good- 
neſs, I mean, the Intention of a right End, 
which is to pleaſe the Divine Being, and obtain 
Future Happineſs in his Favour, they have only 
the Name, without the Nature of Vertue; nor 
can they adminiſter any ſolid Satisfaction here, or 
any juſt Expectations of Felicity hereafter, But 
if any Perſons who endeavour to reform the Man- 
ners of other Men, are in the ſame or other In- 
ſtances, as great Criminals themſelves : If a Li- 
herrine, that plunges himſelf in Vice, wallows 
in Pollution, and gives the Reins to his inordi- 
nate Appetites, becomes a great Stickler in the 
Cauſe of Vertue and Religion: If one that de- 
frauds his Neighbour, ſhould expoſe Falſhood, and 
diſplay the Beauties of 1 and juſtice; if 
a profane Swearer, or looſe intemperate Com- 
panion, ſhould inveigh againſt moroſe Humour, 
Cruelty, and Hypocriſy; nothing would be more 
evident than that the Attempts of ſuch unqualify'd 
Perſons to correct and reform the Errors and 
Faults of the People, cannot ariſe from à regular 
Principle, nor can they be directed to a pious 
End; the Reaſon is, becauſe Vertue is an even 
and uniform Habit, and where it is genuine 
and prevalent, it diſpoſes the Mind to an equal 
Obſervance of all moral Obligations; and when 
it is unoperative and ineffectual in any one In- 
ſtance, that is, when it leaves any one vicious 
_ Habir unſubdu'd, all the other fine Qualities muſt 
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be pronounc'd ſpurious Vertues; for did they 


ſpring from a right Cauſe, and were they guided 
by a juſt Intention, the tame Principle and End 
would direct and influence all the reſt of their 
Actions, and make their Lives regular and of 
a piece. | e 


I this were adverted to, Men would not be ſo 


abſurd and unreaſonable as to attempt a compre- 
miſing of the Difference between inconſiſtent 
Ideas, by ning diſſolute Manners and flagrant 
Vices, in the Character of a good Man; and then, 
if Men will adhere to their criminal Courſes, 
they may at leaſt be ſet right in a Matter of 
this Importance, and not be abus'd by unmerited 
Panegyrick, flatter d with Titles of Men of Ver- 


tue, and cry d up as Objects of Applauſe and Ad- 


miration. It 1s obſervd by learned Men, that 
nothing perplexes and confounds the Underſtand- 
Ing more, or 1s a greater Hindrance to right 
Conceptions and Improvement in Science, than 
the indiſtinct and confus d Application of Words 
to Things. Nor is it leſs true, that nothing 
more perverts the Mind, and obſtructs the Growth 
of Religion and Morality, than the Appellation 
of a Perſon of Vertue attributed to thoſe, who 
have not the leaſt Claim to ir. Tho it 1s a fad 
Truth, that there are infinite Numbers of looſe 
and bad Men in the World, yet it is as certain 
that very few, if any, of this vaſt Body will ac- 


knowledge they are ſo, and take to themſelves 


the Denomination they deſerve; which muſt 
needs ariſe from the falſe Notions they have 
entertain'd of Vertue and Vice. But if Flatterers 


would ſuffer Men to go by their right Names, and 


were the People apprisd of the eſſential Diffe- 


rence between moral Good and Evil, it would 


be impoſſible that any ſhould be fo groſly impos' d 
upon. For if a Perſon may at once be allow'd 
| 1 to 
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to be remarkable for Heroick Vertue and Im- 


piety, inſatiable Avarice and Love to his Coun- 


tty, Fraud and Humanity, Honour and Jnjuſtice, 
or flagitious Manners and Zeal for Religion; if 
one that is plung'd in the Dregs of Vice may 

deſerve the Name of a good Man, and the Li- 

bertine may expect in a Future State the Reward 

of a Saint; if theſe Ideas, I fay, are not granted 
to be deſtructive of one another, then Light and 

Darkneſs are become Friends, the grofleſt Abſur- 

dities will be made eaſy. ta our Apprehenfion, 
nor ſhould Contradictions any longer be laok'd 

on as inconſiſtent. | 5 


Tuns I have given many Inſtances of ſuch 
| Qualities as have the exterior Reſemblance and 
ſplendid Appearance of Vertue; but not being 
animated by a right Principle and End, which. 
are the Life and informing Spirit of moral Good. 
nefs, are only beautiful Illuſions and empty 
Shadows; and are no more genuine Vertue, than 
2 painted Tree is a real Vegetable, or a Statue is 
a Man. It is true, that in ſeveral of theſe Ex- 
amples, the irregular but hidden Spring of Mens 
Actions not being diſcernable to others, in the 
Judgment of Charity they ought to be eſteemd 
vertuous Perſons; but he that obſerves the in- 
moſt Receſſes of the Heart, and inſpects the Biats 
and ſecret Motions of the Soul, cannot be im- 
pos'd on, but will. paſs a contrary Sentence, and 
condemn the Infincerity of theſe pretended Ver. 
rues. : „ | 


* 
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of the Defre of Glory that moſt re. 


Dur there is yet another Paſſion that ap- 

proaches nearer to the eſſential Idea of Mor- 
al Goodneſs, and is therefore with greater Diffi- 
culty diſtinguiſh'd from it, I mean, the Love of 
Fame; which has here and there been touch'd 
upon in ſome of the foregoing Inſtances of 
FALSE VER Tux, and ſhall here be ſepar- 


ately ſer in a fuller Light. The Defire of Glory, 


that is to be highly eſteem'd by others and ſpoken 
of with Honour, has been look'd upon and re- 
commended by. the beſt Heathen Moraliſts, as the 
Inſtinct of a great and generous Mind, and a Mark 
of Sublime and Heroick Merit in Perſons of every 
Denomination; and not a few Chriſtians ſeem 
to agree in this Sentiment. But if Applanſe and 
a great Name are valu'd and purſu'd for their own 
| fakes, and not as a Means ſubſervient to ſome 
nobler End, whatever Encomiums have been 
given to this Paſſion, it cannot be admitted to 
the Rank of vertuous Qualities. To illuſtrate this, 
I ſhall crave leave to tranſcribe from a Writing, 
which I believe has fallen into few Hands, a ſhort 
Diſcourſe, tho perhaps too long for this place, 
that ſeems very pertinent to my Subject. 


FAME, which is the Opinion the World ex- 
* preſſes of any Man's excellent Endowments, is 
the Idol to which the fineſt Spirits have, in all 
* Ages, burnt their Incenſe; and the more gener- 
© ous and elevated any Genius is, the more ve- 
_ © hement is his Thirſt, and the more eager are his 
© Purſuits aftef this alluring Object. Whatever 
Power is invok'd, this is the real one that in- 

„ e _ © ſpires 
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© ſpires the Poet, ſtocks his Imagination with 


beautiful Ideas, and kindles in his Breaſt the 


Divine Rapture. This glorious Prize at once 
© dazzles and animates the Warrior; tis the Ap. 
" plauſe, the Triumph, the Pleature of being 
deafen d with Acclamations, and diſtinguiſh d 
and pointed at by the People, that makes him 
* fo patient of Toil, and puſhes him amidſt a thou- 


* ſand Dangers. As the powerful Inſtincts of 


* Renown excite an ambitious Monarch to repeat 
his Conqueſts and enlarge his Empire, ſo they 
* Taiſe up Heroes to oppole his Arms and check 
* his Encroachments. Thus from the ſame Spring 
and Principle of Action, Nations are ſometimes 
© enflay'd, and ſometimes deliver d. | 


* Tris warms the Patriot with Zeal, and 


© makes him think he is only ſerving his Coun- 


try, while he is pleaſing himſelf with Purtuits 


* of Popularity. This ſmooths the Tongues of the 


Senator, and makes it flow with Eloquence ; 
and it were to be wiſh'd that none of the ve- 
* nerable Men, who diſpence from the Pulpir 
Divine Inſtruction, had their Lips touch'd by a 


Coal from this foreign Altar. Man is naturally 


* a proud Animal, and is fond of nothing more 
than the Breath of Fame to ſooth his Vanity, and 
© flatter his Self-Admiration. 5 


Tuo moſt of the celebrated Authors among 
© the Ancients wrote by the Impulſe of Vain- 
© Glory, and Praiſe was the chief Reward they 
© panted after; yet none to frankly own this 
© Paſſion to be the Principle that inſpir'd them, 
© as Horace and Cicero. What Exultation and 


Rapture does the former expreſs upon the Pro- 


* ſpect of imaginary Immortality? How has Tully 

* blemiſh'd his Character and oblcur'd his excel- 

© lent qualities by Self-Admiration, and an open- 
| D | | | a- 
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acknowledgment, that he look'd on Praiſe an 
Honour as the chief Reward of Vertue and of 
Illuſtrious Actions? I bluſh for this great Man 
as oft as I read the. intemperate Expreſſions of 
his Thirſt of Glory, which ſo frequently diſho- 
nour his admirable Writings. | | 
1 INE 
© *T1s ſurprizing and painful to think, that 24 
Perſon of his extraordinary Faculties, Learning, 


« and Wir, ſhould be ſo extravagantly tranſported 


with this Paſſion. When he ſpoke his Invective 
againſt Anthony, who would have thought he was 
only flattering himſelf, and pronouncing a 
Panegyrick upon his own Eloquence and Zea! 
for his Country? That when he defended 
Roſcius, he took upon him a Theatrical Perſon 


as much as his Client had ever done, and only 


acted the Friend in great Prefection; and that 
when he accus'd Cataline, he only applauded the 
vigilant Conſul, magnify'd the Patriot, and en- 


tertain'd the Senate with his own Praiſe > And 


yet tis evident, that ſuch was his inſatiable 
Defire of Applauſe, that whether he aſſum'd the 
Character of a Patriot, or an Orator, whether 
he arraign'd- the Criminal, or vindicated the In- 
nocent, he had always the ſame thing in view, 
and intended chiefly, by various Means, to pro- 
cure Glory to bimnfelf, . 


A Wirts in love with himſelf, is ſo puff d 
up with Commendation and Popularity, that the 
Miſer does not enjoy more Satisfaction in ſurvey- 
ing his Heaps of Treaſure, chan the Author, 


who ecchoes to himſelf che Encomiums of the 


People, gives into the general Opinion of his 


* own Nerit, and approves the Taſte and Judg- 


ment of his Admirers : Hence he draws, in his 
Imagination, his own Picture, whith ſuch ami- 
able Features and lers it off with ſuch beautiful 
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Colours, that he is raviſh'd with the Reflection; 
© and no Syhcophant can ſooth an aſpiring Prince 


«© with more artful Touches of Adulation, than 


t thole with which an Author feeds his own 


Vanity, no Man being ſo hearty and finiſh'd a 
* Flatterer, as he that is making his Court to 


© himlelf, 


© Nor is the Merit of a great Warrior in the 
© Purſuit of Glory, unlike to that of a Self ad- 
* miring Author: Fame, however thin and airy, 
is the Food of great Minds, that are not en- 
* dow'd with a more fublime and generous Princt- 
© ple, and to the Deſire of this inferior Immor- 
* tality, however empty and imaginary, are owing, 
for the moſt part, the Atchievements of Heroes 
* and Patriots: "Theſe flatter themſelves, that after 
© Death they {hall live by the Breath of Fame, and 
© becarry'd up and down the World like the airy 
Phantoms and Apparitions of Epicur». It is 
© true, in this they confeſs the Belief of a Future 


| © State; for it cannot be imagin'd why they {ſhould 


my 


defire to be ſpoken of with Honour, after their 
Deceaſe, if they did not believe they ſhould exiſt 
and enjoy the Encomiums beſtow'd by Poſterity 


| ©. on their Names; yet this will not deſerve the 


a. © 4 


Appellation of Vertue: For if the fine Writer 
or brave Warrior terminate all their Views upon 
themſelves; if the Author only contemplates 
* the bright Emanations of his Mind as reflected 
© and coming back to himſelf in Glory and Praiſe, 
© and the Soldier takes the Fiel4 and performs 
* Wonders, chiefly for Laurels and Admiration, 


A 


tho this approaches the neareſt to true Merit of 


any thing that is ſhort of it, yet their Actions 
* ſpringing from a wrong Principle, and being 
© directed to an unwarrantable End, are bur ſplen- 
did Illuſions and Faults, diſguis d under the beauti- 


ful Appearance of Vertue. 
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* It is the incommunicable Prerogative of the 
ſupream Being, to ſearch the ſecret Thoughts 
and diſcern the Bent and Inclination of the 
Mind, and therefore no Man by immediate In- 
ſpection into the Receſſes of the Soul, can charge 


upon another the Guilt of acting upon the Prin- 
ciple of Vain-Glory ; bur there is one diſtinguiſh- 


ing Mark that diſcovers this irregular Spring to 


one's ſelf, and to others, and that is, if the 


Hero or Patriot, the Philoſopher or Poet, wha 
pretend to the good of their City, their Coun- 
try, and of Mankind, ſhould, in other Inſtances, 
expreſs a Contempt of Moral Obligations, and 
become Practiſers of Vice and Patrons of Im- 
piety ; tis impoſſible ſuch Men ſhould be govern'd 


by a genuine Principle of Vertue, which never 


tails to produce an equal and uniform Series of 
good and generous Actions, 


„Tuts Reflections cannot but elevate our 


Conceptions, and engage the Mind in the Con- 
templation of the admirable Conduct of Provi- 


dence, which makes uſe of culpable Paſſions and 
irregular Principles, ſubſtituted by Men in the 
place of fincere Merit, to bring about Ends of 


the greateſt Importance and Benefit to Man- 
kind. If no great or illuſtrious Actions, in 


which the common Good and the Happineſs of 
Societies are concern d, were to be preform'd by 
any bur diſintereſted Men, who act from a Motive 
of real Vertue; how often would States and 
Kingdoms be involv'd in Confuſion and Ruin, 
while no Warriors would be found to defend, 
nor Stateſmen to direct and rule them, Bur 


when Principles of Vertue are wanting, as ap- 


parently they are in the Maſs of Mankind, the 
Deſire of . erbe, and Falſe Glory, by the 
wiſe Adminiſt! 

World, in a great Meaſure ſupplies their Ab- 
ſence.” 5 
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ration of the Moderator of the 
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A cloſer Enquiry into the Diſftinftion of 


TRUE and FALSE VERTUE. 


T is very defirable that Men ſhould be fully in- 
form'd in a Caſe of ſuch Conſequence as this; 
tor while the greateſt part of the People think 


they are already Men of Vertue, it is no wonder 


they believe they need no Reformarion. But were 
this Confuſion and Obſcurity of rheir Ideas re- 
moy'd, and the Diſtinction of a Good and Bad 
Man ſet in a clear Light before them, they would 
ſoon diſcern their want of Piery and Goodneſs, as 
ſaid before, and the next Step would be to ſeek 
after theſe Divine Endowments, on which their 
Peace and Satisfaction in this World, and their 
Happineſs in the next do abſolutely depend. 


Tuis being a Point of the 2 Importance, 
T will enter yet farther into the Diſcuſſion of it. 

Since no Men in this State of Mortality are fo 
compleatly wicked as to be intirely unconſcious 
of — from Guilt, and free from all Eſteem 
and Love of Vertue; and none arrive at that per- 
fection in Piety of Mind and Purity of Manners, 
as to have no Bletniſh from the leaſt Mixture of 
Evil: it is evident, that the Moral Difference, by 
which Mankind is eſſentially divided into the two 


Species Good and Bad, muſt reſult from the ſu- 


rior Degree of Vertue and Vice in the Minds 
of either fort. ' As good or evil Habits are pre- 
dominant in the Heart and Life, they denominate 
and diſtinguiſh a vertuous or a wicked Man. But 


in this Caſe there is reaſon to believe, that great 


Numbers are guilty of a fatal Miſtake, while they 
conclude themfelves good Men, becanfe upon the 


| Compariſon they find that their Vertues are 


ſuperior 
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ſuperior to their Vices, * that more good tharl 
bad Actions appear in 

Man notwithſtandirig his ſordid Avarice, believes 


himſelf a Man of Vertue, becaule he is juſt, ſober, 


and regular in the Government of his Paſſions 
aud Appetites; Another is as well fatisfy'd with 
his Goodneſs, who, tho he is looſe in his Behavi- 
our, intemperate, and profane, yet he is liberal 


generous, a Man of Honour, and a great Lover 
.of his Country, - 


Sixct every Man by his native Complexion, 
by Cuſtom or Intereſt, is more powerfully ſway'd 
by tome vicious Habits and Inclinations, than 
by others, and is therefore leſs able to refiſt 


_ Temptations, that addreſs themſelves to thoſe 
' predominant Propenſions, the juſt and impartial 
Trial of any Man's Integrity will be to examine 


and weigh whether the Degrees of his Vertu? 


are evidently more prevalent than thoſe of the 
- oppoſite Vice to which he is moſt inclin'd. For 


Inſtance; ifa Man is prone by Nature or Cuſtom 
to Intemperance or other forbidden Pleaſures, to 
diſcover his moral Goodneſs, he is nat to jet his 


Liberality, Charity, Humanity, Patience, and other 
laudable 1 1 againſt his Intemperance, and 
that by his poſſeſſion of ſo many Ver- 


conclude, | 
tues while he is blemiſh'd but with one Fault, 
he is from the predominancy of good Habits to 


bexdenominated a good Man; nor ſhould a' co- 
vetous Perſon weigh his Hymility, Veracity, and 


Sobriety of Manners againſt his Avarice, and then 


decide the Queſtion in his own Favour, and pro- 
nounce himſelf innocent becauſe he has many 


eminent Vertues and but one Vice; but the Per- 
fon often overcome by Temptations to exceſs in 


Wine, or other unlawful Pleaſures, muſt compare 


the Degree of his Temperance and Chaſtity with 
thoſe of the contrary Vices, and if he has reaſon 
15 | 7" 


eir Lives. Thus one 
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to infer from his frequent criminal Compliances, 
that his vicious Propenſions are the ſtrongeſt, and 
that therefore he muſt be pronounc'd an impure 
or intemperate Perſon, this Man is from that tingle 
prevalent Habit to be judg'd a flagitious and 
wicked Perſon, notwithſtanding his ſpecious Pre- 
rences to Vertues of another kind, which are all 
demonſtrated to be falſe and counterfeit by the 
predominant Power of any one Vice, as ſaid be- 
fore; ſo if a Man by a diligent and ſtrict Examina- 
tion ſhould diſcover that his Love of Money is 40 
inordinate and inſatiable, that he muſt needs merit 
the Appellation of Avaricious, whatever other 
ſhining Qualities he may poſſeſs, they are no bet- 
ter than ſplendid Vices, and from the fuperiority 
of his covetous Habit he muſt be pronounc'd, what 
certainly he is, an ill Man: and this Rule is in- 
violably true in all other Inſtances of the like 
Nature. When a Man enters upon an Examina- 
tion of. his Integrity he ſhould know, that if the 
Superiority of his Vertue is but in a low and 
weak Degree; if he often breaks his good Reſolu- 
tions, complies with Temptations, and relapſes 
is into Guilt, he will not he able to determine 
r his Condition, or conclude on which Side the 
4 B Ballance deſcends; and notwithſtanding his 
r. E Goodneſs ſhould be predominant, yet while ic 
t, Nis unevident to him that it is ſo, he will reap 
o Ino Satisfaction from his Reflections on it, bur 
o- {muſt be often obnoxious to frightful Apprehenfi- 
d Zons, and live in a doubrtul, uncomfortable State. 
= Ir will be poſſible only ro thoſe more excellent 
o- Minds, that in an eminent Meature have learn d 
ny Ito conquer all evil Propenſions, govern their 
er- PPaſſions, and ſubdue their inordinate Appetites, 
in that perſevere with Conſtancy in an uninterrupted 
ire Practice of Vertue and Devotion, to review their 
th Lives with Pleaſure and Satisfaction, and to dicern 
on the Superiority of their Vertue, and, in that cheir 
to IIitle ro future Happiness. 
¹ Iz 
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I therefore any Man would know, and who 
would continue ignorant and unconcern'd in a 
Matter that ſo nearly concerns him, to what Divi- 
fion of Men he belongs, the Juſt or the Unjuſt, and 
conſequently what he muſt expect in the next Life, 
eternal Miſery or unutterable bliſs ; let him ſtridtly Þ 
obſerve the Courſe of his Life, and ſearch his Heart 
to the bottom, and when he finds he has made a 
ſucceſsful Oppoſition to that particular criminal 
Inclination which he is moſt apt to gratify ; and 
tho by Surprize and Violence of Temptation in 
unguarded Seaſons, he is ſometimes guilty of Com- 
pliances, yet that this rarely happens; while for 
the general Courſe and Tenor of his Actions he 
lives a vertuous and innocent Life, denies his moſt 
fa vour d forbidden Pleaſures, governs his Paſſions, 
and reſtrains his Appetites, he may come to a de- 
termination of his Condition, and reſt fatisfy'd 
that he is a Man of Vertue. 5 
x muſt here be obſerv'd, that Vertue which is 
ſo denominated from the Superiority of its Degree, 
that over-ballances the contrary Vice, in which its 
Eſſence does conſiſt, is not ſuch in a ſtrict Philoſo- 
 Phacal Senſe; but it is ſuch as is requir'd by the 
_ Chriſtian Inſtitution to denominate a Man Up- 
right and Righteous, and to qualify him for the 
Divine Favour and Acceptance; and this 1s fre 
quently call'd Integrity and Sincerity of Heart 
which over-powers the Oppoſition of every Vice, 
_ tho! it never entirely ſubdues it. It is therefore 
certain, that when a Man would know himſelf, he 
muſt not believe that he is a good Man, merely be- 
cauſe he is conſcious to himſelf, that he is fincere 
and in good earneſt in his Reſolutions and many 
vertuous Actions; for tho' thoſe Reſolutions andF 
Actions are real, yet if they are oppos'd and over-f 
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come by contrary Inclinations, which have a grea-ſ 
ter Intereſt in his Heart and Power in his Life, 
they are but falſe Vertues, not having attain'd that 
_ Superiority of Degree that conſtitutes the m_ of, 
| | = 888 ertue 
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Vertue in a Chriſtian Senſe. Hence when many 
good Men queſtion their Sincerity, and are afraid 
they are Hypocrites, they mean they are in doubt, 
whether they have attain'd a prevailing Habit of 
Piety, for all Degrees under that they eſteem Inſin- 
cerity and Hy pocriſy; becaule they are not ſuffici- 
ent to denominate a good Man, or give a Title to 
Future Happineſs; tho' in the mean time they are 
ſatisfy'd they have ſome inferior Degrees of Ver- 
tue, which they know are fincere, that is, real, 
tho* fruitleſs and ineffectual to the Purpoles before- 
mention d. | | 
Ir is cuſtomary for Men, when they ſpeak of 
others, to expreſs themſelves in this manner; 
Such a Perſon is a ſtrange Mixture, a Man of Plea- 
fure, and too much addicted to Wine and good 
Company 3 but he has abundance of excellent Qua- 
lities to over-ballance his Faults, and I cannot but 
look upon him as a very good Man. But this is a 
deſtructive Deluſion, and the Error will be toon 
detected, if we reflect, that the Superiority of Ver- 
tue and Vice, that conſtitutes the Good or Bad 
Man, does not ariſe from the Inequality in Num- 
ber of their Good or Evil Qualities, tor then there 
would be no Scarcity of good Men in the World. 
It has been demonſtrated above, that one preyail- 
ing and predominant evil Habit is ſufficient to de- 
nominate an ill Man, tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe him 
to be in all other reſpects Juſt and Innocent. 
When we would therefore enter upon an impar- 
tial and ſevere Trial of our ſelves, that we may 


determine to which Claſs of Men we belong, the 


Calculation by which we are to be guided, muit 
not be between our good and bad Habits and Acti- 
ons of a different Kind; nor muſt the Scales be 
caſt by the greater Number of either fort, for then 


perhaps a common Liar, a Swearer, a Drunkard, 


or Betrayer of his Country, might claim the Ap- 
pellation of a Man of Probity ; but the Deciſion 
mult ariſe from a Compariſon of a Man's ſtrongeſt 

es ns vicious 
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vicious Habits, and the contrary vertuous Inclina- 
tions, as before has been obſerv'd. | 

Ix Perſons would converſe with themſelves, and 

obſerve with Attention the Motions of their 

Hearts, and the Entertainments of their Imagina- 
tions, the greateſt Part might ſoon diſcover what 

it fo much concerns them to know, whether they 

are good or bad Men. Ir is clear, that according 

to the natural Method of the Soul's exerting her 
Powers, that Object which is moſt valu'd, and 

therefore has the greateſt Intereſt in the Mind, 


muſt excite the ſtrongeſt Defires, and engage the 


moſt ardent Love ; whence it will neceſſarily fol- 
Jow, that the Object that attracts the Soul with a 
ſuperior Force, muſt begin and guide her Motions 
to gain the Poſſeſſion of it: What we chiefly e- 
ſteem for its Goodneſs, we chiefly defire to enjoy, 


and what we chiefly deſire to enjoy, from an in- 


vincible Impulſe we endeavour to attain, by all 
the probable Means in our Power; and during 
this Attempt to acquire the principal Idol of our 


Hearts, we ſuſpend the Purſuits after thoſe Satis- 


factions that have but an inferior Share of our E- 
ſteem and Affection, or at leaſt we do not follow 
them with the ſame Diligence and Ardor; and 


this is the eftabliſh'd and unalterable Order of the 


Operations of the Mind, founded in the original 
Conſtitution of our Faculties. | 
Uros this Reflection it ſhould not, methinks, 
be, difficult to find out what Objects principally at- 
tract the Soul, kindle her Deſires, and govern her 
active Powers. Whatever appears to the Mind 
moſt lovely and deſirable, muſt una voidably in flu- 
ence and engage the Will with the greateſt Force; 
and what has the ſuperior Poſſeſſion of the Will, is 
therefore moſt earneſtly purſu'd Now theſe Tranſ- 
actions cannot paſs ſo ſecretly in the Mind, but 
the Perſon muſt be conſcious of them, and cannot 
bur be fenfithle, what it is that he chiefly values, 
deſires, and ſtri ves to enjoy. And therefore if 2 
an 
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Man will reflect with Attention on the Operations 
of his Mind, he cannot avoid perceiving the prin- 
cipal Object of his Affections, fince he muſt cer- 
rainly feel the ſtrongeſt Emotions and Inclinati- 
ons of his own Heart. > 

To be more particular; ſince no Objects can 
move the Will and excite Defire, but thoſe that 
are repreſented by the Underſtanding under an 
amiable Idea, it is very evident, that as what we 
make our firſt and principal Choice, muſt be fo re- 
preſented in the intellectual Faculties, to attract 
our Wills, and command our Aﬀections at the 
firſt, ſo, to preſerve, and to perpetuate its Superio- 
rity in our Eſteem and Love, that amiable Idea 
muſt conſtantly abide in our Minds; and fince in 
this Caſe, there muſt concur various Actions of the 
Soul, which muſt confider, ballance, compare, de- 
termine, and at laſt chuſe the propereſt Means for 
the Attainment of it, it is very plain, that the 
Imagination and Faculty of Thinking, muſt of 
Neceſſity be more employ'd about this Object, than 
upon any others of inferior Conſideration. 
This being premisd, whocver would diſcover 
whether Vertue or Vice has the chief Poſſeſſion of 


his Soul, and to what Enjoyments, whether Cri- 


minal or Innocent, the Bent and ſtrongeſt Propen- 
ſions of his Heart carry him, he will be able to de- 
cide the Doubt, by obſerving what Things prin- 
ci pally engage his Thoughts, and dwell in his Ima- 
gination, and what Ideas meet with the beſt Re- 


ception and afford moſt Delight, remain longeſt 


there, and return the ſooneſt. Can it be ſuppos'd, 
that a Libertine will ſeldom think of Scenes of 
Pleaſure, and forbidden Enjoyments; that an am- 
bitious and aſpiring Perſon will diſmiſs the 
Thoughts of Power and Greatneſs, or the Avarici- 


ous fill their Minds with all other Images, except- 
ing thoſe of Wealth and great Poſſeſſions? No 
more is it poſſible for a Man of Vertue, who chu- 


ſes as his principal End the Fruition of the Divine 
Being, 
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Being, in a State of perfect Purity and immortal 
Bliſs, to divert his Imagination from dwelling up- 
on that ineffable Felicity, and the vertuous Means 
of procuring the Poſſeſſion of it. It is inconſiſtent 
with Reaſon, and the Nature and Order of the 
Soul's Operations, that he ſhould aim at, and pur- 
fue the Enjoyment of his Creator in Heaven as his 
greateſt Happineſs, while at the ſame time neither 
God nor Heaven are in all his Thoughts, or at the 
leaſt are ſeldom and coldly conſider d. The habitu- 
al Diſpoſition and Byaſs of the Will, like a native 
Inſtinct, carries a good Man to Celeſtial Objects, 
and engages him in the Contemplation of his fu- 
ture Perfection and Felicity. If his Thoughts are 
left ro themſelves by a ſpontaneous Principle, they 
move to Heaven, and adhere to ſuperior Objects; 
and if his Mind is in a State of Compreſſion, and 
engag'd by Force in the low Affairs of this Life, 
when that Violence 1s remov'd, it recovers by its 
own inward Spring its Divine Temper, and riſes 
with Delight ro the things Above : Neither the 
Ambitious, nor Covetous, nor Men of voluptuous 
Diſpoſition, uſe any Arguments and Perſuafions to 
prevail upon themſelves to conſider the amiable 
Nature of Power, Riches, and Pleaſure, to enter- 
tain theſe Objects in their Minds, or to deliberate 
on the Means of acquiring the Enjoyment of them. 
In the ſame manner, when Piety has the greateſt 
Power and Intereſt in the Will, it will as cettainly 
engage the Mind in the Contemplation of Divine 
Things, and in conſtant Acts of Piety and Deyo- 
tion : where a Man's Treaſure is, there will his 
Heart bealſo; and if it be Above, thither will his 
Inclinations, his Defires and Thoughts follow it. 
| He will dwell with Pleaſure, like a Merchant in a 
foreign Realm, on the Thoughts of his native 
Country, anticipate the Raptures of happy Minds, 
and by the Fore-taſtes of his expected Felicity, 
fweeten and augment his preſent Enjoyments, as 
well as ſolace and mitigate his preſent 5 
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Of VERTUE æriſing from Fear of 
EE __ Puniſhment, 

? HE Minds of many Perſons of a ſober and 
regular Life have been much diſquieted, 
when upon Examination of their Hearts and Acti- 


ons it has appear d to them, that they have often 


paid Obedience to the Divine Laws from Motives 
of Fear and Apprehenſion of Puniſhment; for it 
is their Opinion, that genuine Piety cannot reſult 


from ſuch a mean and ungenerous Principle, and 


therefore hang in perplexing Doubt, whether 


their Vertue is ſincere, and will abide the Teſt. 
They believe, that Piety ought to be eſteem'd and 


embrac'd for its own heavenly Charms and beati- 
fick Qualities; That a true Lover of Vertue pur- 
ſues it for its intrinfick Beauty and amiable Na- 


ture, and does not court it under foreign and mer- 


cenary Conſiderations. But this Opinion is foun- 


died in a Miſtake of the Nature of Man, and the 
Moral Government of the Supream- Being. Man is 


conſtituted with ſuch intellectual Faculties, as make 


it neceſſary to move him to Obedience by the Ob- 


jects of Hope and Fear, otherwiſe thoſe Paſſions 
had been in vain implanted in his Soul; and as 
God has made the Mind of Man capable of being 
influenc'd by Menaces and Promiſes, fo to procure 
Submiſſion to his Laws he enforces them with the 
Sanctions of the higheſt Rewards and the greateſt 


Sufferings. In the ſame manner that Parents rule 


their Children, Maſters their Servants, and Princes 
their Subjects, does God govern the intelligent 


World. What more dreadful Puniſhmenrs can be 


threaten'd to deter Men from Diſobedience, than 
thoſe denounc'd in the Sacred Writings. By the Tur- 


rors of the Lord, ſays the great Apoſtle, we perſuade Men. 


But certainly thoſe terrible Threats had been uſeleſs, 


were they not defign'd to act on human Fears; 


and therefore that Obedience muſt be approv'd 
in Heaven, that fprings at ficſt from this — 


Mind. 
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I acxNowLEDGt it is a more ſublime and re- 
fin'd Principle of Piety, by which a Creature en- 


dow'd with Reaſon loves, adinires, and adores the 
| Supream-Being for his eflential Goodnets, and ab- 
| ſolute Perfections, and that thole are mov'd by a 


more generous and excellent Spring, who embrace 
Vertue from its own attractive Beauty and intrin- 
ſick Excellence, without an Eye to other Motives. 


But this pure and exalted Piety is perhaps only to 
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ted Minds may make near approaches to it in this 


Lite, yer I cannot think that theſe are entirely ex- 
cited by the native Charms of Vertue, and act 


without any Impulſe of Hopes and Fears, and re- 
gard to Reward and Puniſhment. However, the 


moſt eminent Vertue of the beſt of Men in this 


State of Mortality, is only rais d to a ſuperior De- 
gree, and differs not in Kind from that of others, 


who are chiefly govern'd by the inſtincts of Fear 
and Hope. Men at firſt engage in the Practice of 


Vertue, to avoid the terrible Conſequences of a 


bad Life, and this is a juſt and laudable Principle; Þ ar 


tho after long Practice and continu'd Diligence, th 


they acquire confirm'd Habits of Goodneſs, taſte fe 
the Sweetneſs and Pleaſure of Vertue, and begin ar 
to love it for its own moral Beauty and agreeable ti 
Nature; and then they act much more from regard \ 
to the Supream-Being, and a filial Obedience to at 
his Authority, than from Fear of Puniſhment. In It 


this mbre vigorous and adult State of Goodneſs, u 
when evil Inclinations, tho' not extirpated, yet 1A 


are fo far ſubdu d, that they now can make but 4 of 
feeble Oppoſition, the Practice of Vertue becomes ec 
habitual, eaſy, and natural, and is carry'd on to Fl 


greater Perfection; not ſo much from a Principle as 


of Fear, as from its conformity and ſuitable Nature Fu: 
to the regular and well-diſpos d Faculties of a good Fri 


ALL Propenſions and Habits of the fame De- If. 
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gree, tho' of a contrary Nature, carry the Soul 
with equal Force to their proper Objects; and 


therefore, as Libertines want no Arguments to 


perſuade them to gratify their vicious Inclinations 


with ſenſual Enjoyments, ſo neither would the 


Vertuous, if their Habits were equal, require any 
Moti ves or vehement Intreaties to do good Acti- 


ons, and engage them in Works of Piety and De- 


yotion. It would be idle and impertinent to uſe 
Reaſons to prevail with hungry and thirſty Per- 
ſons, to accept of Food and refreſhing Liquors, 
with a weary Labourer to enjoy Repole, or a fet- 
ter'd Priſoner to receive Liberty. In the fame 
manner were vertuous Diſpoſitions thoroughly 
confirm'd and predominant in a high Degree, their 
Operations would be ſpontaneous and eaſy, and 
the Inſtincts of the Mind would exert themſelves 
in good Actions, without any other Motive than 
the Pleaſure and Satisfaction of doing well, with 
the ſame Readineſs and Force as the evil Propen- 
ſions of others incline them to forbidden Objects. 
Ir is true, as I have ſaid, this is the Felicity 


and Perfection but of a few excellent Minds, for 


the greateſt part of good Men are in a much in- 
ferior State: Their Habits of Vertue are fo weak 


and unconfirm'd, that they want Vigilance, Mor- 


tification, and Self-Denial, as well as the lively 
Apprehenſions of the Divine Diſpleaſure that 
attends criminal Actions, to prevail with 
them to continue in the Practice of Vertue: 
whence it appears, that Faſtings and bodily 
Auſterities, that ſome imagine are the Expreſſions 
of the higheſt Degrees of Piety, mult be content- 
ed with the loweſt Rank; fur were the vertuous 


Inclinations of Men ſo powerful and contirm'd 


as to become natural, thoſe Severities would be 
ac For tis an evident Argument, that 


their ſenſual Apperites and vicious Diſpoſitions 


muſt be ſtrong, when ſuch Hardſhips and Morti- 
fications are requir'd to reſtrain them, I would 
| | E | 


nor 
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not be underſtood as if I condemned theſe Expreſ- 
tions of Self-Denial; I only aſſert, that the Ver- 
tue which requires their Aſſiſtance, is generally 


that of Perſons new enter d upon a religious Life; 
for when Vertue is full grown and eſtabliſh'd in 


the Mind, it becomes a new Nature, and draws 


it in proportion with as torceable a Biaſs to 


Good, as it did before to Evil: Nor would I be 
1o' underſtood, as it I did not look on the Vertue 
of thoſe to be ſincere, who uſe ſuch Aſſiſtance, and 
trequently conſider the terrible Conſequences of 
Guilt to deter them from it; but this is what I 


aſſert, that the higheſt and ſtrongeſt Habits of 


Piety do not demand theſe Motives and Helps, 
tho the loweſt do. Thole of the moſt inferior 


Claſs of good Men, act partly from a regard to 
the Authority of the Supream-Being, and a Love 
to moral Goodneſs, and partly from Fear of Divine 
Diſpleaſure and threaten'd Puniſhment, but the 


laſt Motive is the ſtrongeſt and moſt prevalent in 
their Minds ; but as they continue in the Practice 
of Vertue, and acquire more powerful Habits by 
degrees, they act more from their Love to Verrue 


and the Pleaſure of Obedience, than from the 
other Principle; and when their good Habirs 


are more predominant, and they arrive at the 
higheſt State of Perfection attainable here, they 
are ſtill moy'd in a far leſs meaſure by terrible 
Apprehenfions of Suffering for Diſobedience. In 
hort, to determine their State whether they are 
good or bad Perſons, Men ſhould not be fo ſolici- 
rous whether they are obedient to the Divine 


Laus, chiefly from a Principle of Fear, or chiefly 
from their Love of Vertue; but the important 
Queſtion will be, whether their good Habits and 


Inclinations do, upon an impartial Examination, 
in the general Courſe of their Lives prevail, in 
every Inſtance, over their oppoſite Vices; for if 
they do, it is moſt certain that their Vertue, tho' it 
15 not of the moſt eminent degree, yet it is ſincere 

in its Kind, and will abide the Teſt, To 
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To ſum up the laſt Article; deprav'd Man is 
a lurprizing Mixture of inconſiſtent Ingredients, 
and contrary Principles of Operation, endow'd 
with Angelick intellectual Faculties, but debas'd 
and diſtracted by vicious Inclinations and ure- 
gular Appetites, which, during his degenerare 
State, exerciſe a predominant Power over his 
Mind, maintain with eaſe their Uſurpation, and 
in a prevalent Degree govern his Heart and Acti- 
ons. The Dictates of his natural Light are too 
faint and dim, and the Authority and Efforts of 
Reaſon too feeble to make any conſiderable Op- 
poſition. It is true, at Seaſons the Underſtand- 
ing exerts it ſelf, and proteſts againſt his unvar- 
rantable and criminal Behaviour, while the Judge 
within, provok'd by Guilt, ſtings the Offender 
with Terror and Remorle; yet theſe Struggles are 
ineffectual, Reaſon is overborn, Conſcience ſtifled, 
and the Tenor of the Man's Life is vicious and 
immoral. And tho' ſome Men in this State of 
Depravity may, in the Management of worldly 
Affairs, be juſtly applauded tor their Wiſdom, 
Vigilance, and Sagacity; yet in reſpect of Vertue 
and Vice and the Conſequences of each, it is plain 
the Exerciſe of their Realon is ſuſpended, and 
they may properly be call d moral Lunaticks. | 
II in ſuch unhappy Circumftances rous'd and 
awaken'd by ſome ſharp affliction, dreadful Ap- 
prehenſions of Death and Future Puniſhment, or 


convincing Diſcourſes and importunate Perſua- _ 


ſivns, a Man begins to reflect, and upon ſerious 
deliberation, effectually and in good earneſt re- 
ſolves to reform his Life to eſcape the frightful 
Conſequences of Guilt; ſince a vertuous Frame 
and Diſpofition of Mind, like other Habits, is 
acquir'd, at leaſt improv'd and confirm'd by great 
Diligence and repeated Practice, his firſt Entrance 
upon a new Courſe m'ſt be attended with La- 
bour, Trouble, and Self-Denial. And now Fears, 
Apprehenſion of Divine Diſpleaſure and Future 
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Sufferings, are neceſſary Motives to aid and ſup- 


Port his unſettled Vertue, and break the Power 


of evil Propenſions; but afterward, the Diffi- 
culties, by degrees, abate, and a regular Life 
becomes lets painful and uneaſy, till at length after 


Acquaintance and Familiarity, Piety grows ſo plea- _ 
ſant and delightful, that were it left to his choice, 


he would certainly embrace it as the Beauty, Health, 
Dignity, and Perfection of an intelligent Being, 


I thall conclude this Diſcourſe with a Citation 


from Archbiſhop Til/otſon, pertinent to this Oc- 
cafion. | | | 5 . 1 


« THERE are two Bridles or Reſtraints, which 


* God hath put upon Human Nature, Shame and 
_ « Fear. Shame is the weaker, and hath place 


« only in thoſe in whom there are ſome Re- 


* mainders of Vertue. Fear is the ſtronger, and 


« works upon all who love themſclves, and deſire 


* their own Preſervation. Therefore in this de- 


« generate State of Mankind, Fear is that Paſſion | 
* which hath the greateſt Power over us, and by 
« which God and his Laws take the ſureſt hold of 
« us. Our Defire, and Love, and Hope, are not 
« ſo apt to be wrought upon by the Repreſentati- 


_« on of Vertue, and the Promiſes of Reward and 
_ _«« Happineſs, as our Fear is from the Apprehen- 


« fjons of Divine Diſpleaſure; for tho' we have 
« Jaſt, in a great meaſure, the Guit and Reliſh af 


« true Happineſs, yet we ſtill retain a quick Senſe 


« of Pain and Miſery. So that Fear relies on a 


* natural Love of our ſelves, and is complicated 
„ with a neceſſary Defire of our own Preſerva- 


« tion, And therefore Religion uſually makes 


c its firſt Entrance into us by this Paſſion : 


« Hence, perhaps it is, that Solomon more than 


once calls, the Fear of the Lord the Beginning 
_ « of Wiſdom,” EY ao 
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© UPON THE 


Laws of N ATURE- 


T would have been an acceptable Perform- 

ance to the World, if the Gentlemen of 
the preſent Age, who own a Cauſeleſs 
Supream Being, but do not acknowledges 
the Authority of Revelation, and the Di- 
vine Inſtitution of the Chriſtian Religion, yet at 
the ſame Time complement one another with the 
reſpectful Titles of Philoſophers and Mafters of 
| unprejudic'd Reaſon, had publiſh'd a Schemeof 
Natural Religion, or a Syſtem of thoſe Laws 
Which all Men, who believe the Exiſtence of a 
Diety, are bound to obey ; and had ſhewn whence 
|| thoſe Moral Obligations ariſe, and by what Sancti- 
ons they are enforc'd ; which in the Preface to the 
| | a Creation, 
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Creation, I have urg'd them to attempt; Had they 


done this, they would not only have wip'd off from 
_ their CharaQerall Suſpicion of Impiety, Md have 
_ dembnftrated that they did not, to avoid that in- 
famous Imputation, ſhelter themſelves under the 
 Profeffion ot Deiſm; but they would likewiſe ha ve 


ow ge —_ Part may & of ch” Perſons, 
whom with great Art 21 — ur 
to pervert from Chriſtianity to Paganiſm. For 
fince from our native Degeneracy the Difficulty of 
pay! ng Obedience to the Rules and Precepts of the 

edeemer, and not the Articles and Myſteries of 


Belief, is the moſt frequent Cauſe why Men at 


* renounce his Religion; theſe Apoſtles of 
Infidelity, that with great Diligence ſtri ve to re- 


plant the World with the exploded Doctrines of 


the Heathen, ought to acquaint their Diſciples 


with the whole Scheme of their Antichriſtian 


Maxims, and not promiſe to deliver them only 
from the hard and abſtruſe Points enjoin'd to be 


believ'd, while the harder and more diſagrecable 


V ertues ſtill remain to be practis'd, whic is the 


moſt diſcouraging Difficulty in the Chriſtian Sy- 


fem. Thus while the Unbeliever, to engage the 


_ Chriſtian on his Side, undertakes to eaſe him in 
Points of '&r 21 Fam conceals, out of Ignerance or 


Deſign, thoſe Moral Duties, which the Deift is 
nblig d to, as well as thoſe who own a Reveal'd 
Religion. e 


Tuxxx is great Reaſon to believe, That many 
are induc'd to renounce the Chriſtian Religion 
by 2 falſe Notion, that if they are free from the 
Reftraints of its Precepts, they ſhall enjoy a more 
enxtenſive Liberty, be leſs control'd in the Courſe 
bf their Actions, and being deliver'd from the 

Striftneſs and Severity of Manners which that 


Divine 
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Divine Inſtitution enjoins, they may gratify their 
Paſſions, and indulge their Senſes, without Guilt _ 
and Fear of Puniſhment. But theſe Perſons ſhould 
conſider, that there is nothing new in the Chriſti- 
an Inſtitution, but Matters of Faith. There are no 
new Vices forbidden, nor new Vertues command- 


ed ; the Prohibition of the one and the Injunctions 


ol the other are again indeed enforc'd by Revela- 


tion, but without that, we are by the Moral Law 


under the ſame Obligations, and the ſame Con- 


finements. And *tis obſervable, when the Scrip- 
tures recommend Chaſtity, Temperance, Juſtice, 
and Mercy, they never give any Definition of thoſe 


| Vertues, but barely name them, ſuppoſing the 
World was acquainted with their Nature, and that 


the Obſervance of them, as well as the Forbear- 
ance of the contrary Vices, were the Dictates of 
the Light of Reaſon, and the Reſult of the Moral 
Nature of Things. It is in vain therefore to reje& 


the Chriſtian Religion, in Hopes of being deliver'd 


from the Reſtraints it lays upon us; for we 
ſhall fil lie under the dame Limitations from the 


Laws of Nature, whoſe Obligations will ſtick in- 
ſeparably to us, and make usaltogether as much 


accomptable. And ro make this evident, I have 
undertaken to demonſtrate the Obligations we are 
under by thoſe unwritten Laws. „ 


In profecuting this Defign, I ſhall firſt make it 
clear, That in Fact there are ſuch Moral Obliga- 
tions, which are term'd Laws of Nature. And, 
Secondly, That theſe Laws neceſſarily ariſe from 


the various Relations between God and Man, 


and derive their binding Force from Divine Autho- 


rity. In order to this, I ſhall ſhew what thoſe Re- 


lations are, and in what theyare founded 5 and 


then ſhall demonſtrate how the Laws of Nature or 


Moral 
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Moral Duties muſt unavoidably reſult from thoſe 


Relations. RG 


BErokxk we enter upon this Province, it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that the Aſſertors and Patrons 
of Impiety uſe this Expreſſion, The Law of Nature, 
in an equivocal Senſe, and mean by it nothing but 
the Order and Courſe of Things, or the Series and 
Connexion of Cauſes and Effects in the vifible 


World; as for Inftance, the Diurnal and Annual 


Revolution of the Sun, the Circular Motion and 
various Appearances of the Moon, the Propenſion 


of heavy Bodies to deſcend, and of light ones to 
riſe, the Flu: and Reflux of the Sea, and the like 


Phænomena, are ſaid ro be the Laws of Nature, 


as indeed they are ina Phyſical,tho' not in a Moral Þ 
Segnſe; that is, the Author of all Things has made 
that Diſpoſition and Connexion of active Principles 
d and paſſive Natures, that ſuch a Courſe and Or-! 
der of Events ſhall of Neceſſity be preſerv'd. But 
then theſe falſe Philoſophers and Pretenders to 


| Reaſon declare their impious Opinion, that Man 


is mov'd in the ſame Manner as Brutes and Inani- 
mate Beings, by a neceflary Impulſe, and will not 


allow the Diety to rule his Rational Creature ac- 


cording to his Nature, and in as high and honour- 
able a Way as the Civil Magiſtrates governs his 


Subjects, that is, by a Rule preſcrib'd to their 
Actions. Tis plain, That by the Laws of Na- 
ture as they regard Mankind, theſe Men do not 


mean the Precepts or Commands of God, ſignify'd 
and directed to a Moral Agent, one capable of 
determining himſelf to Compliance or Diſobedi- 
ence, which is the only Senſe in which I take the 
Expreſſion. 5 c 
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I ſhall now undertake to evince, 'That there 


| really are Moral Obligations, which we term Laus 


of Nature. 8 


Tur the Power we ha ve over our Actions is 
bounded by natural Limitations, which make it 


dur Duty to do ſome Things and to forbear others, 


antecedent to the Authority of Humane Laws, is 
a Truth confirm'd by the general Conſent of Man- 
kind. Men feel in their Breaſts a ſecret Senſe of 
Religion and. Vertue ; and when they act in Con- 
— to the Rules of Piety aud Juſtice, they are 
rewarded with an inward Pleaſure and Satisfacti- 


on: And on the contrary, when they violate thoſe 


Precepts by enormous Tranſgreſſions, they are 
ſtartled by Reflection on their Guilt, and fill'd 


with Remorſe and Terror. And this the Pagan 
World, who had not the Advantage of Revelati- 


on, did always acknowledge. Fuvenal, in the Be- 
inning of his thirteenth Satire, affirms, © That 
* every Man is diſpleas'd with himſelf for being 
the Author of an evil Action, and that guilty 
« Perſons are condemn'd by their own judicial 


| © Sentence. ”” Cicero, in his Book of Laws, ſays, 


Furies purſue and torment the Wicked, not with fabulous 
Firebrands, but with the Anguiſh of Conſcience, and Tor- 
tures of inward Guilt. And in another Book he af- 

firms, That a Mind conſcious of Wickedneſs, is torment- 
ed with the Expectation of all Kinds of Puniſhment. | 


Ir is the univerſal Opinion of Mankind, That 
Humanity, Nature, Benevolence, Gra- 
titude, Modeſty, Friendſhip, and Heroick Zeal 
for the Good of our Country, are eminent Vertues, 
and the Ornaments of Perfection of our Nature, 


And are not Inſolence, Pride, Impudence, Ingra- 


titude 
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titude, Cruelty, Avarice, and a narrow Self-inte- 
reſted Spirit, as much cundemn'd and deteſted ? 
On this Subject, Cicero thus argues, © If Juftice is 
« not eſtabliſh'd by the Law of Nature, ali Ver 
tus is gone; Where would Liberality, where 
„ would Charity, where — where would 
« Reneficence and Gratitude exi#t ? If only the 
„Fear of Puniſhment from the Magiſtrate, and 
e not ĩts evil Nature and Rh ay de ters us from 
a flagitious and wicked Life, no Man could be 
vicious or unjuſt: Nor could a Man ſo proper 
ly be call'd wicked, as unwary ———— If, ſays 
« be, the Laws of the People; the ' Decrees of 
Princes, the Determination of Judges, conſti- 
A tute the Goodneſs of our Actions; chen would 
dit be lawful to roh, to commit ' Adultery, to 
 < forge Deeds and Teftaments, if theſe ſhould 
* authoriz'd and approv'd by the Voices of t N 
« ruling Multitude? But can the Power of igno- 
rant Men change and invert the Nature of Things? 
If fo, they might by a Law, make Geod Eil, 
„ and oY SRO. ff in 1 — ave Bel) been no 
„ritten Law againft a Rape, in te Reign o 
% Targuin, would not Fehr a6 rn cjgn of 
1 fonded againſt the Eternal Law, when he offer'd 
« Violence to Lucretia? There was in this Caſe a 
Dictate of Nature, which did not then begin to 
be a Law when it was firſt written, but was 
Coval with the Divine Mind; and there 
fore he calls it the Law of the ae God: 
And ſays farther, That the Laws of the Civil 
Magiltrate are then good, when they bear a Con- 
formity to the Law of Nature; otherwiſe they are 


no Laws. = 

PA ro prepares the People to be good Subjects, 

by inculcating on them the Obligations they * 
| 4 under 
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under by the Laws of Nature, to yeild Obedience 
to the Civil Magiſtrate. Aud Cicero in Imitation of 
him, expreſſes himſelt in tais Divin: Manner: 
Let Citizens be firſt p-rſuaded that th r. are 
„Gods, who are Lords and Governors of all 
« Things; that all Things are adminiſter'd and 
directed by their Wiſdom and Providence; that 
* they obſerve what every Man is, what he docs, 
© and what he entertains in his Breaſt ; with what 
« Terfiper of Mind, and what D-votion he pays 
„Divine Worſhip; and that they make a Di- 
* ſtinction of the Pious and Impious : And then 
* ſays, Who will deny theſe Opinions to be uſe- 
ful, when he reflects how many Things are 
« confirm'd by a folemn Oath, how much r-ligi- 
* gious Leagues contribute to our Safety and Ad- 
vantage; how many are reduc'd from Wick-d- 
« neſs by the Fear of Divine Puniſhm<nt, and how 
« ſacred the Society of Citizens mult be, wnile 
they look on the Immortal Gods both as Judges 
and Witneſſes of their Deeds? This Acknow- 
edgement of a moral Diſtinction between Good 
and Evil, and the Fear of Divine Diſplæa ſure and 
Puniſhment from enormous Guilt, is ſo univerſal, 
hat many affirm Divine Laws are born with us; 
re written in our Hearts, and as Cicero ſpeaks, im- 
planted in cur Nature. SW, Do. 


Taz Legiſlative Authority of Civil Magiſtrates 
annot extend to the Sccrets of the Heart, which 
fall not under their Knowledge and Obſcrvation ; 
ind therefore they do not pretend to preſcribe 
Laws to regulate our internal Actions. It then we 
ire under no Limitations from any Divine Pre- 
epts, we have an abfolute and uncontrol'd Domi- 
ion over our Thoughts and Paſſions, and are ac- 
omptable to no Tri _ for any ſecret Tranſacti- 

5 | o 
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ons of the Mind. And hence it will follow, that 
no Obliquity, no Guilt, no Diſhonour can attend 
any Emotions of the Heart, tho” it is indeed the 
Source and Spring of all Morality. Exceſſive 
Anger, Malice, Hatred, Envy, III-will to our 
Neighbour, ſecret Joy at the Ruin of our Bene- 
factors, or the Misfortune of our Country, or the 
Deſtruction and Calamity of Mankind, would be 
innocent and lawful : Ambition, Pride, Haughti- 
noſs, Sclt-Admiration, Contempt and Scorn of 
others, Avarice, Diffimulation, would not deſerve 
the leaſt Blame or Reproach. But was any Nati 
on ever known ſo ſtupid and barbarous, as to be- 
lieve there is no Turpitude, nothing to be cenſur'd 
or deteſted in ſuch Paſſions? Have not the Hea- 
then World expreſs'd their Abhorrence of them 
and the more civiliz'd and enlighten'd they were, 
did they not the more condemn and inveigh againſt 
them? Have not the wiſc{t of them left excellent 
Writings, wherein they pcrſuzde and excite Men 
to the Government of the Paſſions, and lay down 
Rules and Directions by which they may attaiu 
this Perfection? Were not Socrates, Plato, Ariſtoth, 
and Plutarch, Cicero, Seneca, Antenine, and Epicbetus, 
beſides many others, famous for their Inſtructions 
on this Head of Morality? And if the ſecret O- 
erations of our Minds and the Regulation of our 
Thoughts, the Reſtraint of our Appetites, and the 
Conduct of our Paſſions, are Moral Duties, they 
mult be denominated ſuch from the Obligations ot 
. Commands, that is, from the Laws ot 
Nature, | : 7 


Arr. Laws muſt be the Laws of ſome Perſon in 
y-ited with Legiſlative Authority; and therefor? 
irt re be any antecedent to, or beſides thoſe of 
my | 
ths 


ty: Civil Magiſtrate, they muſt be the Precepts 
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the Supream Being. I muſt acknowledge, that 


the Moral Goodneſs and Beauty, the Wickedneſs 


and Deformity of Actions, which ſome great Di- 


vines derive from the intrinfick Nature of Things, 


without any Conſideration of a Law that com- 


mands or prohibits them, is what Iam not able to 
conceive. The Diſtinction of Good and Evil 
ſeems to me to reſult from the diſagreement or 
Conformity of our Actions to the Precepts that en- 
join them. If there be no Law, where is Diſo- 
bedience? If no Rule, where is Error or Devia- 
tion? If no Limits preſcrib'd, where is Tranſgreſ- 
fion ? I believe, upon Examination, it will ap- 
ar, That all the celebrated intrinſicx Good and 
vil of Things which is ſaid to be unalterable and 
eternal, without any Regard to their being com- 
manded or forbidden, muſt be taken in a phyſical 
Senſe ; and ſo Things are term'd Good or Evil, 
as they are advantageous or burrful, uſeful or pre- 
judicial to Mankind. But this Convenience or In- 
convenience, Comodity or Diſcomodity of Things, 
is not their Moral Rectitude or Obliquity, which 
of Neceflity includes the Notion of a Law obſcry'd 
or tranſgreſs e. . 


Tnus having ſhown that there are Divine un- 
written Laws, to which all men ought to yield 
Obedience, I ſhall now demonſtra hey. Authority 


and obligatory Force, and ſhow in particular what 


they are. 


Tur Exiſtence of a God and the Adminiftrati- 


on of his Providence, I have already aſſerted and 


rov'd in another 3 which likewiſe has 
en done by many excellent Philoſophers and 
Divines. I ſhall therefore take this Propoſition, 
An Eternal, Uncreated E of Infinite Power, Wife 


dont, 


rr Iy W_ > 


ons. 
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dom, and Goodneſs, the Maker of Heaven and Earth, 
des exiſt, as ſutficiently evinc'd and granted; 
which ſhall now be the Principle whence 
und-rtake to deduce my following Concluſi- 


Wrotvetr acknowledges the Being of this In- 


dependent and Self-cxiſtent Cauſe of Things, will 


eaſily diſcern the various Relations between God 
and Man, which flow neceflary and immediate 
from this Principle. 5 


I the Origin of Human Nature is deriv'd 
from God as = firſt Effici nt, itfollows that Man 
is related to him as his Creature, and he to Man as 
his Creiror. And fince 'tis a plain Contradiction, 


that there may be a ſelf- ſufficient, independent 
Cr aturs; for then it muſt be granted, that the 


Supr-am Being has made a Creature equal in Per- 
fection to himſelf, that is, another God, the Con- 
ſ-quence will be, that a Man who has a precarious 
and ſupported Exiſtence is related to his Maker, 
as the continu'd Cauſe of his Being, and his Con- 
ſcrvator. The Ideas of Creator and Preſerver, of 
neceſſity include thoſe of good Will and Benifi- 
cence: Whence the Inference will be clear, that 
Man is related to his Divine Author, from whom 


he has receiv'd all the Enjoyments and Perfections 


of his Being, and to whom he owes their Continu- 


ance, as his chief Benefactor. It will alſo be an 


undeniable Deduction from what has been laid 


down, that God is related to Man as his ſole 
Proprietor ; no Maxim being more eafily and 


more univerſally allow'd than this, That what 


any one has entirely made is entirely his own, and 


no Right in any Workmanſhip can poſſibly be ſo 
tull and extenſive as that of a I. 4 : 
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Axp whoever reflects on the Nature of Man, as 


endow'd with Reaſon, and a Faculty to will an 


chuſe, whereby he becomes a Moral Agent, will 
pronounce him capable of being govern'd by 
Laws; and if he contemplates the Attributes of 
the Divine Being, his Al :.ighry Power, Omniſci- 
ence, Goodneſs and Omnipr<ſ{cnce, will, without 
hefitation, conclude, that God is perfectly quali- 


fy'd to be his Governor; and that he only is ca- 


pable of governing the whole Race of Mankind: 
And if he conſidurs his Abſolute 7 in Man 
as his Creature, he will clearly diſcern the Right 
he has to exerciſe Dominion over him, The Crea- 
tor then by giving Man Faculties to know and 
diſcern his Will, and making him apt to be moy'd 
to Obedience by Hopes of Reward, and d<ter'd 
from Tranſgreſſion by Fears of Puniſhment, has 
made him a governable Creature; and ſince it can- 
not be ſuppos'd he gave him thoſe Faculties in 
vain, nothing can be more agrecable to Reaſon 
than to conclude, that God intended and defign'd, 
that Man ſhould be govern'd according to his 
Nature; that is, as an intelligent and rational 
Being; and fince every one has a Power to rule 
his own, as far as his Propriety extends, and the 
Supream Being has an unlimited Propriety in his 
Creature Man, and is likewiſe capable, only ca- 
pable, of ruling the whole Species, it will moſt e- 
vidently follow, that God is related to Man as 
1 Governor, and Man to him as his Sub- 
ject. e 


Ap if Man is ſubject to his Maker, as his So- 


vereign Lord and Ruler, tis clear that he muſt be 


an accomptable Creature, and that his Creator is 
the Judge to whom he muſt accompt; who will 
5 | | . ons 
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one Day bring him before his juſt Tribunal, and 
condemn or acquit, reward or puniſh him accor- 
ding to the Meaſures of his Obedience or Tranſ- 


On. 


Taxkkx have been many warm, but unneceſſary 
Diſputes manag'd by learned Men, about the 
Title of God to his Government of Mankind; 
but laying aſide Terms of Art, and avoiding O- 
ſtentation of 1 and a diſputing Temper 3 
from what has been ſaid, I imagine, the Divine 
Title, or the Foundation of God's Right to Rule 
by his Laws the Rational World, will eafily and 
clearly appear. His Relation to Mankind as uni- 
verſal King, that is, his Soveraignty or Supream - 
Power, reſults from his abſolute Propriety in his 
Creature. Man is his own, becauſe he made 
him; and fince he is made a 7 Being, 
his Maker, as his abſolute unlimited Lord and 
Owner, muſt have the ſole Right or Authority to 
22 him. So that this Point, that has made 


Io great a Stir, and exercis'd ſo many Pens, does 


not ſeem ſo abſtruſe and difficult. I think it is 
very plain, that the Divine Right of Supream Go- 
vernment, is founded in, and reſults from God's 
plenary Propriety, in a Creature apt and qualify'd 
or Subjection and Obedience; and this Govern- 
ment he has ever exexcis'd, and continues to do 
fo, by making and declaring Laws to regulate the 
JJC 
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| Of te LAWSof NATURE, how 


promulgated. 


0 INCE it is clear, that God is the Governor of 


Man, *tis as clear he muſt govern him byLaws, 


| that is, by Rules that ſettle his Duty. Let us 
therefore enquire what thoſe Laws are, and how 


made known to Mankind. 


In Order to this it muſt be conſider d, That à 
Law in general is nothing elſe but the Will of the 


Legiſlator declar'd to his Subject, as the Rule of 
his Actions. This is a full Definition, and tho 


the Sanctions of Rewards and Puniſhments are 


uſually annex d, which by acting on our Hopes 
and Fears enforce the Obſervance of the Law- 


iver's Command, yet is it no eſſential Part ofthe 
aw; for the Will and Pleaſure of the Sovereign 


Ruler, when made known, conſtitutes the Duty of 
the Subject, and binds him to obey. 


Taz Threats and Promiſes ſuperadded are 


only Incitements to the Subject to 2 that Obe- 
dience, which before by vertue of the 


Aaw-giver's 
Authority he was oblig'd to do. 


Covrp it be ſuppos d that God had made no 


E Laws for Man diſcernable by the Light of Nature, 


that is, deducible by Reaſon abſtracting from Re- 


velation; Man being intirely free from Reſtraints 
would have an unlimited Power over his Actions, 


and there could be no ſuch Thing as Religion in the 


World; no Obligation on Princes to protect, or on | 
Subjects to obey : No Duty from Parents to Chil - 
dren, or from Children to Parents: No Friend- 


ſhip, 
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ſhip, no Juſtice, no Faithfulneſs, in ſhort, no 


Moral Diſtinction of Good and Evil. Men would 
be unable to Sin, and utterly uncapable of Guilt, 
or of recommending himſ-If to the Favour or 
_ Good-Will of his Maker by Obedience; and theſe 
are the Maxims which irreligious Philoſophers 
would fain eſtabliſh. But it will appear, That 
God has not in this Caſ left him{ lf without 
Witness, nor Mankind without proper Means to 
diſcover the Divine Will concerning th-ir Duty. 
A conſcious tho' imperfect Light {till remains in 
degencratc Nature, by which Men diſc-rn a Dif- 


__ ference between Vertue and Vice, the 1 


and Obliquity of their Actions, and by una void- 
able Reflection, condemn or applaud themſelves 
for what they have done. By the Guidance of 
this Light, without the Aſſiſtance of Divine Re- 


velation, many excellent Perſons in the Pagan 


World, carefully attending to its Dictates, made 


ſuch Improvements in Moral Knowledge, and 


| ſuch Diſcoveries of their Duty, that many ſince, 


| who have enjoy'd the vaſt Ad vantages of Revela- 
tion, to their great Diſhonour, have fallen ſhort 
ol the like Attainments. e 


Tno' this be the Caſe, if the wiſeſt and moſt 


vertuous of the Ancient Philoſophers are compar'd 


with the moſt ignorant and vicious among Chriſti- 
ans, yet they are infinitely inferior even in Moral 
Science to our learned and more accompliſh'd 


Men. Since the Saviour of the World has pub- 


_ liſh'd his Divine Revelation, and brought Life and 
Immortality to Light, his Followers being in{trut- 
ed in his heavealy Doctrines, were the better en- 
abled to diſcover the Duties of Natural Religion, 


which otherwiſe they would not have done but in 
a very lame and imperfect Manner; ſo that in this 


Senſe 
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Senſe we owe in a great Meafure the rational De- 
monſtration of Moral Duties to the Revelation 
in the ſacred Writings. 


I come now to define a Law of Nature, which is = 
the Will of God fienify'd to Man by the Light of ] 
Reaſon, as the Rule of his 'Thoughts, Pathons, ö 
Words, and Actions. The Matter of this Law is 
ſomething enjoin'd or forbidden. Its Generical 
Difference, as the Schools expreſs themſelves, is 
the Legiſlative Authority of the Suprcam Being, 
who has the Right of a Governor to our Obedi- 
eace, The Divine Pleaſure muſt be fignity'd or 
d=clar'd before it becomes a Law; for no Man is 
Joblig'd to perform any Thing impoſſible, which he 
would be, were he bound by — which he 
had no Means to know. The ſpeciſical Diſtinction 
J of it conſiſts in the Promulgation or Diſcovery of 
Ii che Divine Will by the Faculty of Reaſon, by 
I whichir is diftinguith'd from his poſitive Precepts, 
I which are made known by ſupernatural Revelati- 
Jon. I ſhall now undertake to ſhow, by what 
| Steps and clear Inferences Human Reaſon may 
race and diſcern the Origin ot our Duty 4 uo . 
and dictated by Nature as reſpefting God, Man 
himſelf, and his Neighbour. : 4 
| Man, as an intelligent Being, has the Power of 
. pzrceiving the Truth of a firſt, ſelf-evident Prin- 
| Ie ple, to calculate, compare, and by inferring one 
! Propoſition from another, to form a cohexent 
rain of Conclufions. By vertue of this Faculty 
1 he contem lates God, as a cauſeleſs, independent 
- Mind, and therefore All-ſufficient in himſelf ; and 
Iss the Author of all Beings, in the Univerſe, which 
Ide created out of Nothing: And then by Force of 
this Self-evident Maxim, that nothing can give to 
another, what it has not in it ſelf to give, he muſt 
e ea ſily 


lence of his Nature: To bow 
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eaſily infer, that all the Goodneſs, Energy, Life, 
and Intelligence, communicated to his Creatures, 
muſt be found in an eminent Way collected in this 
uncreated, ſelf-exiſtent Mind, who muſt therefore 
| _ be poſſleſt of all poſſible Perfection. 
Firſt Law of Tt is therefore the Duty of Men to 
Nature. form juſt and right Conceptions of 
185 | his Author, and entertain the molt 
honourable and elevated Idea of the Divine Being, 
that it is poſſible for his Faculties by their utmoſt + 
Efforts to conceive. He ought to contemplate, | : 
admire and adore the ineffable Dignity and Excel- 
jk his Soul in ] 
a 
f 
t 


the profoundeſt Submiſſion, at the Thoughts of his 
Greatneſs and unapproachable Majeſty. To cele- 
brate his Praiſes, and magany his unlimited and 
| independant Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs; in 
Converſation with others to ſpeak of him and his | + 
glorious Attributes with the higheſt Eſteem, and | I 
religious Veneration. To propagate and ſupport | * 
the Belief of his Exiſtence, and his infinite Per- n 
fections: To confute and diſcountenance the pe- 2 
tulant and prophane Deriders of Religion, and ex- ©: 
poſe the unreaſonable Pri _ of impious Pre- R 
tenders to Reaſon and Philoſophy. It is evident  M 
that this is the Will of God, that we ſhould think if 
of him as he is, and not repreſent him to our ſelves B: 
or others under a falſe Idea. This then is the firſt I le. 
1 Low, of Nature diſcoverd by the Light off V 
eaſon. LT e 


Tnus much is due to God confider'd in any ab- Ve. 
ſolute Senſe : But if we contemplate him under I bis 
the ſeveral Relations he bears to Man, we ſhall 
ſee with Admiration the Streams of Moral Duties 
_ reſulting, as natural Emanarions, from thoſe Foun- 

tains, and propagating their Branches in dictinct 
Order and b. — 2 ariety. wu 
| e HEY 
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| Warn a Man reflects, that he has receiy'd his 
Exiſtence from the Deity, and all the Faculties and 
| Accompliſhments of his Being, he will readily 
| | grant that God is his abfolute owner; as ſaid be- 
f to e; and if ſo, that it is the Will of God, that his 
Creature ſhould acknowledge his Maker's Right 
„in him, and Dominion over him, as his Proprietor, 
and his unlimited Power to difpoſe of him at his 
Pleaſure; this being an unconteſted Maxim of 
right Reaſon, that every one may do whatever he 
x leaſes with any Thing entirely his own. That 
= an ſhould ſubmit himſelf to the Divine Will; 
e- and by an humble and abſolute Refignation of 
4 himſelf, acquiſce with Patience and Content in all 
in the various Diſpenſations of Providence. That 
nis he ſhould not complain or murmur againſt his 
id | Lord and Owner, and arraign him as a ſevere or 
rt unjuſt Maſter, if he allots him but a mean and 
er- | narrow Fortune, afflicts him with Sickneſs, Loſſes 
e- and Calamity, ſuffers his Eſtate to be wreſted from 
-x- him by Fraud or Violence, or his good Name and 
re- Reputation to be blemiſh'd and violated by the 
ent! Malice of his Enemies. That, on the other hand, 
ink if he is poſſeſs'd of a 12 Eſtate, of Health, 
ves . Power, and Eſteem, he ſhould acknow- 
irſtledge he owes theſe Bleſſings to the Divine Good- 
off Will: That he has but a ſubordinate and depen- 
I dent Right, and is pofſeſs'd of them but in Truſt 
for the Honour, Intereſt, and Service of his So- 
vereign Maſter, to whom he is accomptable for 


his Management. 


Ax when a Man conſiders that God is likewiſe 
che Creator of all other . Animate, and 
inet Inanimate Natures, and that he upholds their Be- 
ings by his conſtant Aid and Concurrence, as the 
a '"n1verſal Cauſe; he will with caſe diſcern; that by 
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his Titles of Creation and Conſervation, he has 
the abſolure and pienary Right of a Proprictor in 
all other Things, as well as in Man himſclf. That 
he is the Supream and ſole Lord of the Univerſe 
without Limitation or Circumſcription, and that 
all w 1 * ny his own. ear we 
mean by laying any Thing is one's own, is perhaps 
better underſtood by that fimple Term, * hap- 
pens in many other Inſtances, than by the moſt la- 
zour'd Definition: A Power to rule and diſpoſe of 
a thing at one's Pleaſure and Diſcretion, is imply'd 
eſſentially in the Notion of Propriety, or retults 
immediately from its Nature. 


Ap therefore tho? the inherent Goodnefs of the 
Divine Nature inclines him always to do good to 
Men, and not to treat them hardly, ax to make 
them miſerable ; yet however he ſhould diſpoſe of 
them, they being abſolutely and without Reſtricti- 
on his own, they could not aftly 8 of any 

Wrong done them. This, I ſay, had been their 
(aſe, not their Maker accepted to be their 
Governor, and thereby declared he woald rule 
them by Laws as Rational Creatures; by which 
he has fignify'd his Pleaſure, that he will not uſe 
and diſpoſe of Men as he is their unlimited Lord 
and Proprietor, but will deal with them as a Ma- 
giſtrate and Judge, and reward and puniſh them 


agcarding to their Submiſſion or Diſobedience to 


his Precepts. 


| From this Relation of God as univerſal Proprie- 
tor of the World, the following Duties evidently 


ariſe; That we ſhould acknowledge his Sovereign 


and unreſ{train'd Dominion, as he is the Owner of 
all Things. That we ſhould acquieſce and re- 
main ſatisfy'd, however ic * him to make the 
| Repartition of States and Kingdoms, to canton the 


* 


World 
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World among his Creatures, and confer Domini- 
on, Poſſeſſions, and Honour on whom, and in 
what meaſure he thinks fit. We ſhould not be 
uneaſy, or look with an envious Eye on theirs, who 
are Wealthy, Great, and Proſp-rous, tho' we ſee 
no Diſtinction of Parts, Vertue, or Merit, that 
ſhould entitle them to ſuch Advantages, or ever 
made it probable th:y ſhould be ſo happy and 
ſucceſsful : We ſhould fit down contented with 
the Diftribution made by Divme Providence, when 
we conſider that our Maker gives nothing but what 

is entirely his own; and that th<refore we receive 
no Injury from his Conduct. He has Authority to 
allot to every Individual what Portion of the good 
Things of this Life he pleaſes, and to continue 
them as 1 in their Polſcfon as he thinks con- 
venient; and therefore we ſhould not by Fraud 
or Violent invade the Fences of another's Right. 


Tu the Property of Men in reſpect of God is 


delegated and precarious, yet in reſpect of Men it 
is protected and guarded by the Law of Nature a- 
inſt the Encroachments of Force and Deceit. 
his Property is originally founded in the Diſtin- 
Son or Individuality of Perſons ; for every Parti- 
cular having a Right to his own Life, and it being 
the will of God that he ſhould maintain and pre- 
ſerve his Life, he has a juſt Claim to ſo much as is 
neceſſary to attain this end. And this general 
Right is ſometimes determined by ſeizing on that 
which was not appropriated or enjoy'd before; 
and that Seizure will give a Man a Title and juſtify 
his Poſſeſſion; for by not diſpoſſeſſing any other 
Perſon, he does no body any Wrong, and is there- 
fore 2 lawful Owner. And this is the Caſe of the 
Planters of any Country that was not inhabited be- 
fore, or of thoſe who make Settlements on Places, 


where there is immenſely more waſte and deſolate 


Ter- 
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Territory than will ſuffice for a few wild and ya- 
grant Natives. Or elſe Property is determin'd by 
Conſent and Agreement, and the Boundaries ſer 
by Compact; which being done; Man by the Law 
of Nature, is forbidden and reſ{train'd from taking 
what is another's without his Conſent. On the 
eontrary, it is his Duty to aſſiſt and protect his 
Neighbour againſt all Oppreſſion and fraudulent 
Encroachments, as far as the Rules of right Rea- 
ſon or the Laws of the Society, of which he is a 
Member, will bear him out. 


FarTHER, if we conſider that God is the ſole 
Author of our Exiſtence, and that with his con- 
ſtant and powerful Concurrence, as a continu'd 

efficient Cauſe, he upholds our needy and depen- 
dent — that he beſtowus upon us out of his free 
and undeſerv'd Bounty, all the Neceſſaries, Con- 
veniencies, and Enjoyments of Life; that he com- 


miſerates our Calamities, relieves our Wants, pre- 


vents our Fears, ſupports our Hopes, and removes 
or mitigates our Pain and Trouble; the Inference 
will be unavoidable, that we ſhould eſteem and 
love him as our Father, our Patron, our Protector, 
and greateſt Benefactor: That we ſhould admire 
and praife him for his Goodneſs, his gracious Diſ- 
poſition and Benevolence, and make all poſſible 
Returns that become a grateful Mind to one that 
has done us ſo much Good; to whom we are in- 
debted for whatever we poſſeſs, and on whom we 
depend for all Things that we hope to enjoy. 
hat we ſhould thankfully acknowledge him as 
the Author of our flouriſhing and proſperous Con- 
dition, and of all the Succeſſes and happy Events 
that have attended our Induſtry and Endeavours, 
and ſhould employ our Power and Plenty, and In- 
_ tereſt among Men, for the Honour and Service 
of our great Benefactor. That we ſhould rely on 


his 
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appear a Vertue, and Unthankfulneſs a Crime in 
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his gracious Nature and readineſs to do us Good, 


even under the ſevereſt Diſpenſations of his Pro- 


vidence ; invoke him in Danger, truſt him in Diſ- 
treſs, and in the Midſt of Trouble and Calamity 
caſt upon him the Burden of Sorrow; and by the 


unſhaken Belief of his Compaſſion and Goodneſs, 


and that he is able and willing to relieve thoſe 
that confide in him, as well as from our Experience 
of his merciful Nature and paternal Piety, we 
ſhould make him our Refuge and the Foundation 


ofour Hope. 


Tun Author of Nature has implanted in our 
Minds ſo great a Diſpofition to be grateful, and the 
Judgement and Determinations of Reaſon are fo 
tull and poſitive about it, that nothing which we 
are oblig d to perform appears ſo clear, eaſy and 


reaſonable a Duty. Hence all Mankind in all 


Ages, have condemn'd and deteſted Ingratitude, 


as the moſt unnatural, moſt unbecoming and odi- 


ous Crime *. 


Hxxcx ſome have made it a Queſtion, whe- 


ther a Man does not lie under a Moral Obligation 
to eſteem, love, and praiſe a Benefactor, without 


Reſpect to any Law or Precept concerning it; and 


if it were poſſible for me to conceive how there 
can be any Duty which does not reſult from ſome 


Command of a Governor who enjoins it, or that 


any Guilt can be contracted without Diſobedience 
to ſome Rule preſcrib'd, I think Gratitude would 


— 


— — —— 


* One natio, non Comitatem non benignitatem, non 
gratum animum, Beneficiique memorem nou dilicit? 


| Luc ſuperbus, que maleficos que crudeles, que ingratos 


non aſpernatur, non odit ? —+—Cic, de Leg. 
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2 conſpicious Manner. But fince it is ſo juſt, 6 
natural, and ſo laudable a Thing to be thankful 
for good Gifices done, and Favours recciv'd ; up- 
on tiis Account we may juſtly affert, that it is one 
of tac cl-arett and — early Dictates of Reaſon; 
whence it app-ars to be a ptain Declaration of the 
Mind and Wiil of God; and therefore Gratitude 


is 2 molt evident Law of Nature. 


Of Mon ar Onr1cartroNs reſetting 
our ſelves. 


Conax now to the Duties which reſpect our 
ſelves, and ſhall eſtabliſh them on their natur- 
al Foundations. The Idea of Creator una void- 
ably implies the Notion of Goodneſs and Benevo- 
lence to his Creatures; and therefore when we 
conſider him as ſuch, that is, as one that wiſhes 


well to Mankind, intends Good to them, and de- 


ſires their Happineſs, we may infer with the clear- 


eſt Evidence, that it is his Will that Man ought 
to do good to himſelf, and to uſe all Means in his 


Power to promote his own Felicity, This Con- 
cluſion is with ſom? Selt-evident Principle, and 
they look on it as unneceflary to prove ſo clear a 
Propoſition, That all Men ſhould do what is beſt for 
hen ſelves. But I have d:monitrated this to be a Mo- 
ral Obligation, that it m-y plainly appear that Pie- 
ty and Happineſs are not only inſeparable, but that 
in Eſtect they are the ſame Thing, and diſtin- 


gui ſh'd only by various Modes of Conception and 


a diff-rent Appellation. The Aſfertion of the 
 Schyols, That Bonum Morale fundatur in Bono Conve- 
mintie, that Moral Duty is founded in Conveni- 


_enc2, that is, in 2 Phyſical Good, is very right, if 
underſtood in the Senſe that I have given: That 


1s, when a Man diſc-rns that any Thing is advan- 
tag-ous and beneficial to him, that it conduces ”» 
| tie 


JJ h 


Maker, whence his perfect Felicity woul 


| deavours ſhould ina due SnbeoLeation be directed 
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the Health of his Body and the Quiet of his Mind; 


to his Improvement in Knowledge, or the Acqui- 


| fition of the good Things of this Life, he, may 
| thence diſcover it is the Will of God he ſhould 


endeavour to attain it by all warrantable Means; 
and therefore what was his Intereſt before; now 
becomes his Duty. This is fo evident, that I ſhall _ 
hereafter take this Propofition as granted, That it is 
the Will of God that Man ſhould deſire and peruſe every 
Thing beneficial to himſelf, and conducive to his Happineſs 3 
and without repeating it often, I ſhall uſe this as 
a Principle of my following Concluſions, and 
whenever I have ſhown that any Thing is commo- 
dious and promotes his Felicity, I ſhall take it as 
allow'd, that Man is under a Moral Obligation to 
purſue it. es - 


Tux higheſt Intereſt and firſt Duty of Man, that 
reſpects himſelf; is to diſcern and make Choice of 
the true final Object of his Happineſs, which can be 
no other than 3 Being; who toſpeak in 
Conformity to the Manner of Human Conception, 
defign'd and intended himſelf as the ultimate End 
of Man; and accordingly dignify'd his Mind with 
Capacities to know, chuſe, love and e * his 

effec- 
tually reſult. It is a plain Manifeſtation of the 
Will of the Creator, that his Creature ſhould a& 
in Conformity and Agreement to the Principles 
implanted in his Conſtitution, and purſue the 
Purpoſes for which he gave him ſuitable Powers 
and Diſpoſitions. That Man ſhould behave him- 
ſelf as becomes a reaſonable Being, that he ſhould 
exerciſe his Faculties on their moſt excellent ard 
proper Objects, and contemplate, admire, love 
and adore the Supreme Efficent and final Cauſe of 
all Things. That all his Defires, Aims and En- 


to 
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to his Honour and Service; and that the Chain 
and Connexion of inferior and ſuperior Ends 


That he ſhould not debaſe the Dignity of his Na- 
ture, and proſtitute his elevated Capacity, by 
forming any mean Defigns and Schemes of Lit 
unbecoming and unworthy of a Being endow'd 
with Thought, Reaſon, and a Self-determining 


as in Man lies to diſappoint him of his Defign in 
Creation. . ac Pats 


the Felicity and utmoſt Perfection of this Nature 
_ confiſts in this Choice. The Supream being onl 


ties of an intelligent Nature, commenſurate to his 


as his Being: In ſhort, fince the Divine Being 
only is able and willing to ſuccour and ſupport 
him, to prevent his Dangers, relieve him in Di- 
ſtreſs, ſupply his Wants, and raiſe his Nature to a 
State of 

ject and the Supream Good, the Poſſeſſion of 


when our Faculties beara perfect Conformity to 
me Diyine Nature that our own can bear; —_— 
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ſhould be kept unbroken, and never terminate till 
they reach the higheſt, that is, the bleſt Creator. 


Principle, created and qualify'd to make his Divine 
Author his chief Felicity; for that would be to 
rob God of his Honour, by ſeperating his Crea- 
ture from that Dependance and ſubſerviency to 
himſelf, in which he has plac'd him, and as much 


Axp it is farther evident, That Man ſhould a 
own and chuſe the Author of his Being as his chief I a 
and ultimate End from this Confideration, That 


has Goodneſs ſuitable and adequate to the Facul- 


wideſt Capacities and moſt extenſive Deſites, al- 
ways preſent and at hand, and laſting and durable 


erfection, he only can be the final Ob- 
which muſt be his Happineſs. — 
Ax we are in Poſſeſſion of this Supream Good 
his Will, and we attain the higheſt Similitude to 
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| tho? unattainable here, is the reaſonable and de- 


lightful Expectation of good Men in a Future 
State of Life; for when we have all the Know- 
ledge of the Creator, which our Underſtandings 


are capable of receiving, we enjoy the Beatifick 


Viſion; and when we love him with all the Powers 


of the Soul, we are in Heaven, or a State of Per- 


fection. From the Operations of our Faculties a- 
bout their Supream Good, reſults that ſtrong, ſe- 
rene and pure pleaſure, that ineffable Complacen- 
cy and Fullneſs of Joy, which produce conſum- 
mate Bliſs : And this is what we mean by the 
Poſſeſſion or Fruition of the Supream Being. 


Ap indeed the Gacexe and ſolid Satisfaction, 
the intellectual, divine, and ſpiritual Delights, 
which proceed from the Practice of Vertue, from 


2 conſciouſneſs of — well, and the felf- 


applauding Reflection, which all good Men experi- 
ence, and {ome excellent and elevated Minds more 
fully and conſtantly perceive, will convince rhe 
Poſſeſſors, that were thoſe Pleaſures perfect and 
without interruption, they would want nothing to 
make their Happineſs compleat. Tho' I have be- 
fore demonſtrated, that God is the ultimate End 
of Man from the Defign he had in creating him, 
which could be only to pleaſe himſelf; and have 

now made the ſame Concluſion evident, by ſhew- 
ing, that he is the ſupream Good, the Attainment 
of which can only conſtitute our Felicity; yet 
theſe are in effect the ſame thing, and differ only 
in the Mode of Conception: For the Creator's 


f Deſign in making of Man is accompliſh'd, when 


to his Honour he manifeſts his Power, Wiſdom, 
and Goodneſs in the higheſt Degree of which our 
Being is receptive, in which the Happineſs of Man 
does likewiſe conſiſt. So that the Glory of the 
Divine Attributes exhibited in the Perfection and 
D ; Felicity 
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Felicity of Human Nature, muſt be the ſupream 
Good and principal End of Man. 


TERRE was a ſtrange variety of Opinions in the 
ancient Schools of the Greek Philoſophers about the 
Summum Bonum, or ſupream Good. Some con- 
tended with Vehemence, that nothing could be 
eſteem'd Good but what was Vertuous ; and others 
_ warmly diſputed for the Goodneſs of other Things, 
as Health, Honour, and Poſſeſſions. Cicero, as 
Moderator, endeavours to accommodate the Mat- 
ter, and reconcile the Parties, by ſtating the Con- 
troverſy in this manner: Thoſe, ſays be, who ma in- 
tain nothing is Good but Vertue, take Goodneſs in 
a Moral Senſe, and fo their Notion is right 3 and 
_ thoſe who contend for the Goodneſs of other 
Things are to be underſtood ina Phyſical Senſe, as 
meaning, that ſuch Thy are convenient, uſeful, 
or advantageous to Mankind; aud thus, ſays be, 
their Controverſies are more about Words than 
Things. Another Se& afferted, that Pleaſure was 
the chief Good, which they plac'd in the Indo- 
lence of the Body, and Tranquility of the Mind. 
But it is certain that human Felicity cannot conſiſt 
in inaction, otherwiſe Men in a Swoon, a om Sleep, 
or a ſenſeleſs Lethargy, would be extreamly hap- 
py. But had their Aſſertion been, that Pleaſure 
was the ſupream Good, and had they made that 
Pleaſure ariſe or reſult from conſummate Piety and 
Vertue, and the higheſt Operations of the Mind 
endow'd with perfect Faculties, they had given 2 
500d Account of the Happineſs of Man. 


2 Havixd thus clearly ſhewn, that God is the 
chief Good and ultimate End of Man; it does as 
clearly follow, that Man ſhould acknowledge and 


chuſe him as ſuch. That we ſhould prefer him in 
pur Eſteem and Deſire above all other Things 
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That we ſhould make him the Object of our moſt 
ardent, fincere, and exalted Love. Think on him 


with that Delight and Complacency with which 
Men contemplate the Things in which they place 


their Happineſs ; maintain a ſacred Commerce and 


Correſpondence with him; and by imitating his 
Perfections, ſtrive to re:{emble him; that from a 
Similitude of Natures he may appear moſt amiable 


tous, and we agreeable and pleafing to him, 


Wurd the Underſtanding directs and approves, 
and the Will is fix'd and determin'd in the Choice 
of the Divine Being, as the Summum Bonum and 
the final Object of our Happineſs 3 when all the 
inferior Powers of the Soul, the Paſſions, Appe- 
tites, and the Senſes, are mov'd and govern'd by 
the ſuperior commanding Faculties, in conformity 
to the Divine Precepts dictated by right Reaſon : 
When this End, I ſay, is principally and prevalent- 
ly intended in all our Defigns, Aims, and Endea - 
vours, and conſtantly and regularlypurſu'd through 


the whole Series of our Actions, in all the Stages 


and Schemes of Life, there ariſes in the Mind fuch 
inexpreſſible Satisfaction and Divine Pleaſure, as 
are far better felt by the Poſſeſſor, than expreſs'd 
by the moſt lively Repreſentation of Words. The 
— — and Delight that flow from the Har- 


mony and moral Rectitude of the Faculties, and 


pious Emotions of the Mind, are like the Pleaſure 
and Alacrity which are felt from a Senſe of Life, 
Health, Strength and Vigour, reſulting from the 


Abundance and Vivacity of the * —4 in a happy 


Conſtitution of Body. When a Man is conſciqus 
that he pleaſes the Author of his Being, he cannot 
fail of being pleas d with himſelf when he is ſure 


that he eſteems, defires, and ſeeks the Poſſ:flion 


of him as the final Object of his Felicity, that he 


does in a prevalent degree direct his Actions to this 


End, 
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End, and has therefore a reaſonable ExpeQation 
of acquiring at laſt the enjoyment of his Wiſhes ; 
when, I ſay, a Man is in ſuch Circumſtances, he 
muſt needs be at caſe, and feel himſelf very happy. 
And thus it appears that Religion is our greateſt 
Intereſt, and that Vertue in this Senſe is its own 
Reward : For what greater Recompence for his 
good Actions can a Man ask or receive, than the 
Perfection of his Nature? And in what is That to 
be found, but in the moſt religious Regularity of 


his Faculties, and their pureſt and moſt exalted - 


Operations towards the Divine Object of our Hap- 


pineſs. 


Arr. the Goodneſs of Human Nature conſiſts bs | 


its being refer'd and becoming ſubſervient to this 
great End ; and when we cut off our Relation to 


the Creator as the final Object of our Felicity, we 


deſtroy all that is valuable in our Being, and while 
other Creatures conſpire in conſtant Harmony to 
attain the Ends for which their Natures are fitted 
and deſign'd, and by no deviation, reluctance, or 
ſeditious oppoſition, diſſolve the Union or diſturb 
the Tranquility of the Univerſe, degenerate Man 
only oppoſes the Intention of his Creator, and 


breaks the Connexion and Order of Things. Be- 
ſides, by making himſelf a deform'd and irregular 


Part, he grows the Diſhonour and Reproach of the 


Creation, and by croſſing the Deſign of his Exi- 


ſence, he annihilates the uſefulneſs of his Being; 
and becoming an impertinent and infignificant Crea- 
ture, he is in a moral and ſpiritual Senſe look'd on 
as deceas'd, and is number'd among the Dead. And 


is it not more defireable to lie mouldring and cor- 


rupting in the Grave, than to carry about a putred 
Mind inter'd in a living Body? 
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Nor do Men by not chufing the Supream Be- 
ing for their final Good, make rhemiclves only 
uſeleſs Parts, exorbitant and lifeleſs Excreſcences 

of the World, but they likewiſe become hurtful 
and pernicious 3 if they are not for God they are 
againſt him, if they are not his Friends they are 
his Enemies; and if they do not promote the End 
and Purpoſe of their Exiſtence, of neceſſity they 
muſt thwart and oppole it. And what a Figure 
mult a Being make in the Creation, that declares 
himſelf an Enemy to his Maker, reſiſts and tra- 
verſes his Defigns, and as much as in him lies di- 
ſturbs the Peace and ſubverts the Foundations of 
the Divine Government ? And is it not eaſy to ſee 
that ſuch Enormities are forbidden by the Dictates 


and Laws of right Reaſon; and that to avoid 


them we are oblig'd to eſteem, love and ſeek the 
Enjoyments of our Maker as our final Felicity. 


M are therefore oblig'd to direct all their 
Aims and Endea vours to this Mark, and to pro- 
poſe no Scheme of Life that does not maintain a 
—— Connexion of each inferior with the ſupream 
End. 2 N 


* Hz that flops ſhort in his Eſteem and Love, de- 
ſtroys his Subordination and Dependence on his 
Author, ashis ſoveretgn Good an = de- 
poſes his Lord and Benefactor, and advances 
; created Tm, which he values more, and 
lo ves better, to his Throne and Dignity ; he either 
' idolizes his own Qualifications, or deifies his 
— or pays Divine Adoration to the Pleaſure of 
=—_—_ 88 . 


As God is the firſt efficient Cauſe from whence 
proceed all the Powers and operative Principles, 
5 5 | Whic 
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which are propagated through the long Series of 


ſecond and ſubaltern Cauſes ; fo likewile he is of 


neceſſity the final Object, to which, after all their 


long Circulation and Variety of Motion and Mu- 


tation, they muſt return: And as in a phyſical 
Manner, all the Beings of the animate and inani- 
mate World, all Energy and active Springs con- 
ſpire to promote this Purpoſe ; ſo the noble Prin- 
ciple of Thought, te Yoon: of Perception and 


Self- determination in Man, ſhould be ſubſervient 


and directed to the ſame End. If our Actions 


therefore do not flow from a pious Principle of O- 


bedience to the Divine Laws, and are not alſo 


aim'd and directed to him as our chief Good and 


ultimate End, let the Matter of them be ever ſo 
ſpecious and illuſtrious, they cannot pretend to 
any Moral Goodneſs, as wanting their Relation 
to the chief End, which is the vital and eſſential 


Principle that quickens and informs them, and 
whence they are conſtituted Moral and Religi- 


OUS, 


Any ſuppoſing the regular Chain and beautiful 


Connexion of final Cauſes is interrupted, before it 


reaches our Divine Author as the ultimate End, 


not only no Piety, Vertue or Goodneſs will be 


__ in mo I Tor on the * y, they 
will be morally Evil, being irregular an ug- 
nant to the Rules and Dictates of right — 
If my Neighbour careſſes me with great Expreſ- 
fions of Kindneſs, does me good Offices, and con- 


ſtantly heaps new Favours upon me, but in the 


mean Time has only his own Intereſt in view, and 


intends no Good to me, but in the End to make 


me uſeful to himſelf, can he be accounted my 
Friend, or eſteem'd my Benefactor? In like Man- 


ner, if a Man hy his Actions, which are denomi- 


nated religious are vertuous only in reſpect of their 


Matter, [| 
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Matter, defigns not in the firſt Place the Honour 


of his Maker and the Enjoyment of him as his fi- 


nal Happineſs, but principally ſceks ſome inferior 
End, whether, Riches, Honour, or the Pleaſures of 
Senſe, can ſuch a Perſon be look'd on asa good 
Man, and fincerely devoted to the Service of his 
Creator. N 155 


Tnosx celebrated Heroes and Leaders of Ar- 


mies, who in their great Undertakings chiefly aim 
at Fame, Popularity, Poſſeſſions or Dominion, and 


do not carry their Defign farther, that is, to ad- 


vance the Honour and Service of their Divine So- 
vereign, acquire no Trophies or Laurels but what 
are the [gnominious Marks of their Immorality and 
want of Picty 3 for while impell'd by an irregular 
Principle they defend their Country againſt the 

Violence and Oppreſſion of Ambitious Neighbours, 


and fo far merit the Applauſes of the People, they 


themſclves break in upon the Frontier of Religion, 
and encroach on the Rights and Prerogatives of 
Heaven. . | 


Wx admire a 2 Philoſopher that is able to 
C 


ſolve the moſt difficult and abſtruſe Appearances, 
and with unwearied Application has (arch'd and 
laid open all the Springs of Motion, and form'd an 

admirable Syſtem of Natural Science; we ap- 
plaud the Poet, who entertains and inſtructs the 

World with good Senſe and beautiful Expreſſion, 
recreats the Reader with an Effuſion of Wit and 

Humcur, and ſhews the greateſt Regard to De- 
cency and Vertue, arifing from his true Taſte and 
right Judgement of Men and Things: Nor do we 

leſs Commend the Moraliſt, who teaches the Peo- 
ple the unwritten Precepts of Religion and the O- 
bligation of Natural Dutics, with clear Argum-nts 
and perſuaſive Eloquence ; yet if either of theſe 
5 — 1. chiefly 
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chiefly aim at Eſteem, Honour, and the Reputa- 
tion of a Man of great Genius, refin'd Parts, and 
uncommon Erudition, he only makes his Court to 
himſelt, and complements his own Perfections; 
and tno'th2 Matter of his Actions be ever ſo ſhin- 
ing and amiable, yet being perverted from their 
righ: End, and principally intended to ſooth his 
own Vanity, they become evil and irreligious. I 
have enlarg'd on this Subject in the Ess Ax upon 
FALSE VERTU, to which I refer the Reader, and 
ſhould not repeat any Thing here, did not the 
Ground-work and all the Strength that ſupports 
our Religion and Happineſs rely on the right 
Choice of our ultimate Pad. This is the firſt true 
and næceſſary Step in our Way to Bleſſedneſs; and 
if this is not taken right, all our Motions, Deſigns, 
and Schemes of Life will not only be an imperti- 
nent Train of Errors; but not having our chief 
End in view, whatever we do in the whole Courſe 
of our Actions, we ſhall go backward and obſtruct 
and oppoſe our Duty and Intereſt. | F 


ö rc. 


Brs1Dzs, if w2 aſpire after the greateſt Accom- A 
pliſhment of our Being, which is but another Ex- ¶ fi 
preſſion for our conſummate Felicity, we ſhall ſee} Al 
our ſelves oblig'd to contemplate the Divine Na- th 
ture, and to imitate his Perfections. For ſince thef hi 

Notion of a God implies a Poſſeſſion of all poſſible H 
Perfection, the nearer we approach to him, and D 
the greater our Reſemblance of him is, the more de 

exalted muſt be our Minds; and when our Com 
formity to his Nature is as full and great as our 
Faculties are capable of Receiving, they have the: 
attain'd their greateſt Perfection. Hence the i mi 
tation of the Divine Purity, Juſtice, Mercy, Com 
paſſion, Forgiveneſs, Patience, and Benificence, 
which tend to form in us a God-like Temper ot 
Mind, conduces dirsctly to bur compleat Happt 
ne 
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- | neſs; and hence the Moral Obligations to perform 
1 8 thoſe Duties is very manifeſt 
« 
7 


Av as our Similitude to the — 2 Being in 
- BE the Exerciſe of Vertue, raiſes and ennobles our 
ir Nature, fo it is a neceflary Means to qualify us for 
is BY the Fruition of him, that is, of becoming Happy; 
If for Love being the Faculty by which we cajoy any 
n Object, if our Natures are wicked and flagitious, 
dE they are oppoſite and unlike to that of the city : 
ne And fince the eſſential Idea of Felicity conſiſts in 
rts the Delight and Complacency that reſults from the 
ht pureſt and ſtrongeſt Operations of Love to our 

Maker, and the reciprocal Senſe of his Benevo- 
nd lence to us, no Man without a Likeneſs and Con- 
ns, | formity to the Divine Being can poſſibly be happy 3 
ti- and thus too the Obligation of the Moral Dutics 
if] abovementioned is very evident. Do ns: 


act Tuts Poſition being fully demonſtated, That the 
Fruition of God by the moſt perfect Operations of 
the Mind, the cleareſt Knowledge, the higheſt 
m Admiration, and moſt intenſe Love, whence Exta- 
£x-Þ} fies of Joy and Divine Pleaſure will conſtantly 
ſee flow, is the chief End of Man; it follows with 
Na- the plaineſt Evidence, that Man ſhould delight 
himlelf in the Contemplation of this Object of his 
Happineſs, and purſue it with the moſt vchement 
Deftle, and ardent Affection. When any Man, 
determin'd by an erroneous Underſtanding and d- 
ftemper'd!Inclinations,makes ſome inferior Good, ei- 
ther Riches or Dominion, Fame or Plea ſure, his ſup:ri- 
or and prevalent Choice, how amiable does the Idea 
appear in his Imagination ? How cagerly, how con- 
ſtantly and with how much Satisfaction dors he re- 
vol ve it in his Mind? It attends him byDa ya ec m- 
panies him to his Bed, and ifwaking, entertainshim by 
Night; it is th2 laſt — of his Evening and he 
5 2 | firft 
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füirſt of his Morning Thoughts. And if he ap- 
oaches to a nearer View, and has reaſon to be- | 
lieve he ſhall, in a ſhort time, poſſeſs his Wiſhes 3 
how charming is the Proſpect? How chearful is his | 
Temper ? and how delightful are his Hopes? In 
like manner, when a Man has choſen the Author 
of his Being for his final Felicity, he ought to va- 
lue, admire, and love him with all the 3 of 
his Soul. To think on him conſtantly, deſire him 
above all Thing, applaud, congratulate, and pleaſe 
himſelf with frequent Reflections on his happy 
Choice; and from the reaſonable Proſpect of at- 
taining his Happineſs, anticipate the Poſſeſſion by 
his joyful Expectation, . 


As the chuſing our Maker for our chief Good, 
directly and immediately regards our Perfection 
and Happineſs, ſo the inferior Duties which reſpect 
our ſelves plainly promote the ſame End, as they 
- procure the Health of our Bodies, as they have an 
apparent tendency to make us eaſy in our Fortunes 
and are conducive to the Content and Satisfaction 
of the al,. | 


TN EERANcE and Sobriety in the Uſe of the 
Pleaſures of Senſe, greatly contribute to the Health 
and Indolence of 2 Body, and to keep it in an 
n⁊ctive and vigorous Conſtitution; and by prevent- 
ing many dangerous and fatal Diſtempers, they 
prolong Life, as they make it eaſy. hile the 
contrary Vices, Riot, Luxury, and immoderate 
Gratifications of voluptuous Defires, diſſipate and 
_ _ exhauſt the Spirits, enfeeble the Body, and ſhor- I 
den the Days of the inconſiderate Libertine ; who 
not only brings upon himſelf many waſting Diſtem- 
2ers and Death it ſelf, but propagates and conveys | | 
. 2 Diſeaſes to his Children, and ſettles a fad In- | 
heritance of Pain and Sorrow on his 3 l 
8 ſterity 
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ſterity. From a right Judgment, that the Vertues 
above-nam'd greatly conduce to our Health and 
Eaſe, Fpicurus, who plac'd all Happineſs in the 
Pleaſures of Senſe, preſcrib'd a moderate and re- 


| ftrain'd uſe of them, as neceſſary to the attainment 


of that End. 


 Brev1vzs, Sobriety and Temperance promote 


our Happineſs, by keeping the Spirits lively, the 


Brain clear, the Imagination free and undi{turb'd, 


by which means the Mind has always apt Inſtru- 


ments for its operations; while Exceſs in eating, 


drinking, and other Delights of Senſe, weaken, 
oppreſs, and dull the Spirits, and ſo cloud the 
Head with Fumes, or fill it with Pain, that the 
Exerciſe of our intellectual Faculties is almoſt ſuſ- 
pended ; by which means we are for that Seaſon 
degraded and ſunk to the low Rank of meer Ani- 


mals, and loſs the Dignity, by loſing the uſefulneſs 
of intelligent Beings : And if all thoſe Breaks and 


Chaſms of Life, which in this Senſe are occaſion'd 
by the Moral Errors of Men, were ſum'd up, by 4 
— Calculation it would appear that their Vices 
have robb'd them of more Hours than they now 


imagine. 


MorEoveR, their exceſſive Purſuits of voluptu- 
ous Entertainments defraud them of a great deal of 


Time, which might have been happily employ'd 
in their uſeful Callings 3 or if they are Men of Lei- 


ſure and plentiful Fortunes, in improving and 
adorning their Underſtanding with variety of 


Knowledge, or managing their Eſtates, or ſerving 
their Country, and in ſhort, in doing much good 
to themſelves and others. „ Fo 


Tuner Vertues, together with Frugality and 
Induſtry, greatly contribute to the Eaſe and Well- 


being 


' 
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deing of Men, in procuring or preſerving their Poſ- 
leſſions by reſtraining their Appetites, and bound- 

ing their Pleaſures 3 whilſt by a prudent Manage- 

ment they ſa ve, and by good Ozconomy augment 
their Subſtance, on which their own Comfort and 
the Proſperity of their Families ſo much depend. 

But on the other hand, how does Luxury and a vi- 

cious Courſe of Life promote the contrary Ends? 

How ſoon does it ruina ſmall Eſtate, and what Ha- 

vock does it make in the moſt plentiful ? And by 

this Waſte and Diffipation of their Treaſure, how 

_ uneaſy does it make them in their Fortune? How _ 

often are they pinch'd and ſtreighten'd in their Cir- 

cumſtances, and compell'd to deſcend to mean and 
ſordid, and ſometimes evil Practices, to ſupport 
their Expence, and ſupply the Demands of their 
tyrannical Appetites? Hence their diſconſolate Fa- 
milies are impoveriſh'd, their Children depriv'd of 

Education and Maintenance, and left to ſtruggle 

with Want and Miſery, _ 


Tn the Moderation and Government of the 
| Paſſions conduces to the Felicityof Human Nature, 
has been allow'd by all the Pagan Philoſophers, 
who have taught Morality, and ſearch'd after the 
| Summum Bonum, or Happineſs of Mankind; and 
for this they have left many excellent Precepts. 
This Duty is indeed abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Peace and Tranquility of the Mind, without which 
it is impoſſible to be happy. If violent and exor- 

bitant Emotions, that have ſhook off the Yoke of 

the ſuperior Faculties, and are no longer obedient 

to the Pictates of Reaſon, are convenient, uſeful, 
or delightful, then Storms and u are more 
deſireable than fair Weather; and Uproar, Con- 

fuſion and Diſtraction, ſhould be prefer d to Peace, 
Beauty and Order. If unbridled Anger and bruta 


Rage do not interrupt our Happineſs and abate the 


Per- 
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Perfection of our Nature, then a Fever is no Diſeaſe 
of the Body, nor a Phrenſy of the Mind. If Pride, 
Self-admiration, Haughtineſs, and an inſolent 

| Contempt of others, are dcfirable r then 

| to be always diſappointed of our End, and to feel 

dhe conſtant Reſentments of real or imaginary At- 

| fronts, Neglect and Injuries, is to be very happy. 

Are Envy, Hatred, and a malicious revengetul 

Temper tobe fed and cheriſh'd, as not only unhurt- 

| ful, but conducive to our Good? Then to be ſtung 

| to the Heart, to be torn to pieces, and devour'd 

| with inward Cares, anxious Defigns and felt-tor- 

| menting Thoughts, has been unjuſtly repreſented. 

| as a miſerable Condition. If any Man can poſſibly 

4 believe theſe inordinate Paſſions are not very pain- 

ful and uneaſy to the Mind, it muſt be one who 

never felt their lawleſs Power. Whoever has ex- 

>  perieng'd their Dominion will readily complain, 

8 that he has extreamly ſuffer'd, and been very ill 

us'd by theſe unreaſonable and cruel Maſters. 
Wbhence it appears, that in order to Happineſs, 
wee are under no leſs Obligations to regulate our 

Paſſions, than to reſtrain our Appetites. : 


Bxs IDEs, licentious and ungovern'd Paſſions aro- 
very prejudicial to the Mind, by clouding the Un- 
derſtanding, perverting the Judgment, and putting 
a wrong Biaſs on the Will: They raiſe ſuch thick 
| Miſts and Egyptian Fogs before the Eyes of our 
: intellectual Guide, that it conſtantly loles its way, 
and becomes guilty of the 3 Errors. Theſe 
. | heady Perturbations fill the Mind with Tumult 
and Uproar, aſſault with Violence the Tribunal of 
Reaſon, compel it to reverſe the Judgments and 
Determinations made in cold Blood, and pronounce 
| new Decrees in favour of the contrary Side. During 
this Diſorder and Inſurrection of the Paſſions, the 
> | Mind holds unſteadily the Reins of Government, 


till 
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till at laſt her Authority is inſulted and ſuſpended; 
and in this Interregnum, for ſo this Interval of 
_ Confuſion may be ſtil'd, the Dictates and Opera- 
tions of the ſuperior Faculties being either ſup- 
pre ſod or diſregarded, the Man diſhonours and 
vilifics the Dignity of his Nature, and acts like the 
Beaſt of the Field from an unreaſonable Principte, 


and a brutal Inſtinct. And if the Violence of Paſ- 


fion is not arriv'd at fo great a Degree, as quite ro 
ſubvert the Exerciſe of Reaſon, yet in whatever 
M=-aſures it gains upon us, it will in Proportion 
diſable the Underſtanding, and miſguid the Judge- 
ment, whence our Actions will become irregular : 
Anger, Reſentment, and Love rais'd to Exceſs, 
by being an over-match for the Prudence and Diſ- 
crxs tion even of wiſe Men, often make them act 
below the Superiority and Gravity of their Cha- 
racter, and bring them down to the ordinary Rank 


and Level of Mankind. 


IA r exorbitant and unruly Emotions of the 


Mind pervert the Judgement, and cauſe Diſor- 


der and Confuſion in the Opperations of the upper 
Faculties, is plain from hence. That when the 
Tide ſubſides and the Storm is blown over, our 
"Minds in this calm and ſedate Seaſon condemn and 
reſcind the Decifions, which, during the Rebellion 
of the turbullent Paſſions, they were mov'd by 
Violence and Conſtraint to make. 


o MORAL OBLIGATIONS #» 


reſpect to our Neighbour. 


A s to the Duties incumbent on Man in his re- 


FA lative Capacities, their Moral Obligation 
comes now to be demonſtrated. We cannot con- 
template the Author of our Being, but we muff 

concei ve 
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conceive him full of Good-Will, and defireous of 
the Welfare of Mankind ; and he that makes this 
Reflection, will unavoidably diſcern, that it is the 
Will of his Maker, that he ſhould contribute to 
the Good of others, and promote their Happi- 
neſs. And will further ſee himſelf oblig'd to this, 
it he conſiders, that becauſe God wiſhes well to 
Men, and heaps Bleſſings and Favours upon 
them, he ought to do the ſame 3 fince he cannot 
reach the Perfection of his Nature, in which con- 
fiſts his Felicity, except he imitates the Supream 
Being, as before-mention'd. Hence it will ap- 
pear, That the Government of Families is of Di- 
vine Inſtitution, that Parents ought to rule their 
Children, and Maſters their Servants; that they 
ought to inſtruct their Underſtandings, and adorn 
them with Divine and Human Knowledge; to 
direct their Wills in tfeir Choice, and reſtrain 
their immoderate Appetites; to teach them che 
Government of their Paſſions, and give them all 

che Advantages of good Education. | 
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Man's Title to this Government ariſes from his 
imperfect Propriety in his Children, and from his 
Qualifications for Government, and theirs for O- 
bedience, as well as from his Obligation to exer- 
caſe this Authority, which he cannot omit without 
Guilt,and which proceeds from the 4 of 
the Will of God, by placing man in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances and endowing him with ſuch Capacities 3 
is likewiſe, by making it a neceſſary Means to pro- 
mote the Happineſs of Mankind, that Parents 
ſhould rule, inſtruct, and provide for their Fa- 
milies. And the like may be ſaid of Maſters in 


e 


reſpect of their Servants, tho' their Propriety in 
zeſe is in a lower Degree. „ 
w 5 F Tar 
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Tut Order of this Diſcourſe requires, That I 

ſhould now enter upon the Moral Obligations that 

Men ar2 under, confidering as Members of the | | 

Civil Society, and make thoſe Duties appear which } 

| Sourreigns owe, to Subjects, Subjects to Sovereigns, 

or one Subject to another; but I have reſerv'd | 
* Two firſt for a diſtinct Diſſertation, and ſhal 
only in this Place inſiſt on the laſt. 


” — ——— ͥ —— ꝗ ̃ — 


RELATIVE DUTIES from 


one Subject to another. 


"THERE are many Duties from one Member 
ts: or a Society to another, which do not reſult 

from Human Laws, but flow immediately from 

the Fountain of Morality, the Light of Reaſon. 


Os theſe I mention'd ſeveral in the Beginning 
of this Diſcourſe, where I aſſerted, that de facto 
. ther: were divine Laws antecedent to all human 
| Authority, and acknowledg'd as ſuch by all Na- 
| tions of the World; and from their Conformity to 
| theſe Laws, many Qualities or Habits derive their 
J Moral Goodnels ; for Inſtance, Humanity, Can- 
| dor, Bencvolence, Integrity, and Faithfulneſs, of 
| which the Civil Magiſtrate is no Judge. I ſhall 
now endeavour to demonſtrate the natural Obli- 
gation we lie under to exerciſe theſe and the like 

Vertues. | 3 
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Ox Neighbour is bound by the Dictates of Þ| ©* 
Revlon, to pity the Sufferings of another and to] J. 
mitigate his Sorrow, to be touch'd by his Misfor- 7 

runcs, and rcjoice at his Proſperity and Succeſs. ;: 
It is his Duty to ſupply his Neighbour's Wu 
. 1 
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and Neceſſities, to acquaint him with his Danger, 
and give him Aſſiſtance to prevent it; to iallruC 
him, if Ignorant, of what relates to his Ha ppineſs, 
diſſuade him from a vicious, idle, or pernicious 
Courſe of Life, and excite him with convincing 
Reaſons, and important Perſuaſions to cmbrace the 
Ways of Religion and Vertue. It is his Duty to 
do him good Offices, to expreſs Fiffection, Bene- 
ficence, and Generoſity 3 to forgive Unkindncls, 
Affronts and Injurics, upon the Submiſſion and 
Entreaty of the Offender 3 to avoid Envy, Malica, 
and Revenge; to love his Neighbour as himſelt, 
and an Enemy too, as far as to endeavour to make 
him a Convert, and promote his Happineſs. All 
theſe Precepts are the Dictates of right R-afon, 
and they are deduc'd from this Maxim, That e- 


very Man ought to do to another, as he would be 
done by in the like Circumſtances. Can a hard- 
hearted and cruel Perſon, who is not touch'd with 
the Sufferings and Calamities of another, but ſhuts 


up the Bowels of Tenderneſs and Compaſſion to 


his Brother in Want and Nakedneſs, with Reaſon 
expect, that if by the Viciſſitude of Humane Af- 


fairs he himſelf ſhould be brought to the like Ex- 
tremeties, that his Neighbours ſhould expreſs their. 
Commiſcration of his Calamity, be troubled for his 
Misfortunes, and adminiſter Comfort and Supplics 
to his Neceſſities? Can any Man reduc'd to a low 
Condition, with Reaſon, complain of Wrong and 


Violence, who when in Power and Plenty, 0 
preſs'd his Inferiors, trampl'd on their Rights, wrsit- 


ed from them their Goods, and with an Iron ava- 
ricious Hand griped the Widow and the Father- 
leſs? Can he expect to be forgiven, whois him- 
{If deaf and inzxzor2ble, and will n=v-r pardon ? 
Can he who delights in Cenſoriouſneſs and D-trac: 
tion, in Juſtice hope that his Honour ang good 


* * 


Name ſhould be guarded by others? This Au- 
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om, that every Man ſhould ſo uſe another as he 
would be usd himſelf, is allow'd by general Con- 
ſent to be the Rule of Action that all Men ought 
to obſerve. And its Realonableneſs or moral Qbli- 

ation is clearly deduc'd from its Aptitude and 
Fendency to promote the Welfare and Happineſs 
of Mankind: For if Men behay'd themſelves in 
Conformity to this Precept they would not only 
forbear Violence, Oppreſſion, and Defamation, 
but would aſſiſt, comfort, and relieve their Neigh- 
bours, and protect the Perſons, Eſtates, Rights 
and R-puration of one another; and how far this 
 canduc-s to the common Good and Felicity of 

Mankind, nced not be expreſs'd. | 


Trvs I imagine I have, with clear and convin- 
cing Evidence, demonſtrated Morality, and the 


Diſtinction between good and evil Actions, accor- 


ding to their Conformity to or Deviations from 


tlie Divine Rule of Right Reaſon. 


Ax from the ſame Principle, and by the ſame 
Manner of arguing, the natural Chon of other 
Dutics which I have not nam'd, moſt of which are 
more minute and remote than thoſe I have. men- 
tion'd, may be deduc'd. By which Means a 
compleat Syſtem of Ethicks would be compil'd, 
and eſtabliſn'd on the certain Foundation of Divine 
Authority; whence Morality and Piety, Vertue 
and Religion, would appear the ſame Thing un- 
der different Conceptions and Aj — arifing 
from the ſame Spring, regulated by the ſame Di- 
vine Will, and reſpecting the ſame ultimate End, 


the Honour of the Supream Being, and the Felicity 


and Perfection of Human Nature. 


SINCE by the natural Dictates of Right Reaſon 


it is evident, That the Supream Being is the Go- 


vernor 
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vernor of Mankind, and rules the World by de- 
clard Laws; and fince Judgement is a neceſſary 
Branch of Government, it follows with the clcar- 
eſt Evidence, that God, by being the Governor 
of Man, becomes his ſovereign Judge, and there- 
fore will bring to an Account the Creature whom 
he has made accomptable, and will acquit or con- 


demn, puniſh or reward him in r to his 
Obedience, or Deviation from the Rule of his Acti- 

a ons. 5 

; Now it is very plain, that in this Life God e- 


F | recs no Tribunal for the impartial Diſtribution of 
Rewards and Puniſhments 3 he, by no ſolemn 
Sentence clears the Innocent, or condemns the 
Criminal, nor configns them to a State of Happi- 
neſs or Miſery, according to their Demeanor 3 
which I have taken Notice of in another Eſſay. 
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Ir has been the Obſervation and Complaint of 
many wiſe and good Men, beſides Fob and David, 
e | that the impious Contemners of Religion, and Men 
r of an immoral and diſſolute Lite, not only go un- 
e uniſh'd in their impudent and enormous Vices, 

bas thrive and proſper in an eminent Degree ; and 
2 after a long Le in Health, Plenty, and Plea- 
1, || ſure, go down to the Grave in Peace: While, on 
\e || the other hand, thoſe who havg' expreſs'd the fin- 
ie || cereft Zeal for Religion, and deſerv'd well of their 
a- | Country by their excellent Examples and conſtant 
8 | Courſe of vertuous and great Actions, have been 
1 | defam'd, oppreſs d, and expos'd to all the Suffer- 
d, || ings and Calamities that the Wit of their Enemies | 
ty could invent, and their Cruelty inflict. Now to 
vindicate the E of God, the Honour of his 
Government, his Love to Vertue, and the Purity 
on | of his Nature; what can be alledg'd but this, 
o- | That he has reſerv'd for another World the gent 
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Day of Accompt, when all Men ſhall appear be- 
fore his Judgment- Seat, there to be confign'd by 


an impartial Sentence, to a State of Miſery or Hap- 


pineſs, according to their paſt Demeanor. 


Ax indeed the Remorſe and Trouble that wick- 


ed Actions leave in the Mind of the Criminal, as 
well as the Chearfulneſs and inward Pleaſure that 
follow the Practice of Vertue, very much facilitate 
our Belief of a future Day of Accompt. Men who 
di ſhonour and vilify their excellent Nature, by 
overturning the Government and deſpifing the Di- 
vine Authority of Right Reaſon, and ſutffer them- 
ſelves to be led away and rul'd by their animal In- 


ſtincts and vicious Paſſions, not only reflect on their 


Guilt and Pollution with Shame and Diſſatisfacti- 
on 3 but more, they are often affrighted with the 


Apprehenfion of Divine Diſpleaſure, fill'd with ſe- 


cret Fears and terrible Expectations of future Pu- 
niſhment. And tho' perhaps ſome few hard and 
_ deſperate Libertines, by frequent Affronts and In- 
ſults offer'd to their Reaſon, repeated Violations 
of the Lawsof Nature and a long Courſe of Vice, 
have, perhaps, fatally ſucceeded in their Attempts, 
and in a great Meaſure ſtifled their inward Light, 
and ſuſpended the Admonitions of their Reaſon, 
yet the generality of Mankind, upon their Com- 
miſſion of great and enormous Crimes, are haunted 


with an inward Remorſe, and a dreadful Proſpe& | 


of Future Vengeance. 


Tais is ſo tr ue, that Epicurius and Lucretius de- 
clare, 'That to free Men from the terrible Appre- 


henfions of Future Puniihments, which were in- 


conſiſtent with that Eaſe and Tranquility of Mind 
they propounded to themſ-lves, they invented their 
irreligious Scheme of Philoſophy. 


e 
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ON the other hand, the Men, who by obeying 
the Dictates of Natural Light and the Divine Ca- 
non of Reaſon, do Juſtice and Honour to the Rank 


and Character of intelligent Creatures, when they 


reflect on the Rectitude of their Faculties and the 
Moral Improvements of their Minds, the regular 
Government of their Paſſions, and their vertuous 
Actions, not only feel an inward Satisfaction ariſing 
from that review, but likewiſe cherifh a delightful 
Expectation of a ſuitable Reward trom the juſt 
Governor of the World; who, as he has made us 
accomptable Beings, ſo at laſt he will make a Di- 
ſtinction between obedient and rebellious Subjects. 


Hence the wiſeſt and beſt Men among the Heathens 


nouri ſh'd in their Minds a comfortable, tho' uncer- 


tain Hope of a future State of Happincls, and be- 


liev'd, that a good Man had great realon to pleaſe 


himſelf with the Opinion. of the Favour of the 


Gods; and that they would, in the end, affert 
the Juſtice of their Government, by appointing 
a different Iſſue to a vertuous and wicked Life. 


Ix the univerſal and righteous Governor of the 
World muſt convene all the Nations of his Sub- 


jects before him as their ſupream Judge, to reward 
the diligent obſervers of his Laws, and puniſh 


thoſe who liv'd in Guilt and Diſobedience; then 


N 7 1 follows, that there muſt be a State of 


e after this, in which all Degrees and Ranks of 


Men muſt be brought upon their Trial. 


Ap if there be a future State of Life and a 


Day of Accompt, it will be a clear Dictate of Na- 


tural Light, that Men's Minds ſhould be more 
taken up with the Thoughts of this great Day, 

and the Conſequences of it, than with all the At- 
fairs and Concerns of this World. That Men ſhould 


either 
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either find out ſome way to annihilate their Beings, 
or conceal their Crimes, or elude the juſt and irre- 
verſible Sentence of the Supream Judge; or if that 
cannot be done, to enter upon ſuch a vertuous 
Courſe of Life as will alone avail them in ſuch 
an Hour, and is alone able to ſecure them from 
Divine Diſpleaſure. If thoſe who conſtantly in- 
dulge themſelves in ſenſual Pleaſures, or the Pur- 
ſuits of Wealth and Power, and never reflect on 2 
future State, would deliberate and caſt Things to- 
gether, would lay in one Scale of Reaſon their 
reſent uncertain and tranſient Enjoyments, and 
in the other, the immortal State of Pain and Miſe- 


ry, which will be the certain Puniſhment of their 


Sin and Folly, they muſt be infinizely ſtupid, and 
their Judgments muſt be biaſs d and „ 
to Amazement by the Violence of their Paſſions, 


or diſabled and blinded by their vicious Habits, if 
they cannot in ſuch a Caſe ſo where their Safety 


and Intereſt lie. 
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E R E Mankind diſengig d from the Obli- 
gations and Reſtraints of Political Govern- 
ment, the World would become à deplora- 
ble Seat of Uproar and Conſuſion; Cruelty 

and Injuſtice, Avarice and Ambition ſet 

at Liberty, would make the Kingdoms of the Earth ſuch 

Scenes of Calamity and Deſolation, as would more reſem- 

ble the Habitations of ſalvage Beaſts, than the Dwellings 

of Reaſonable Beings. As the Lives and Eſtates of Men 
in ſuch a Caſe would be precarious and always lie open ro 

Inſulrs and Rapine from a more powerful Aggreſſor, fo 

their Minds would continue barbarous and uncultivated, 

without the Improvements ot <cience, and che Ornaments 
of Polire Arts, which are highly beneficial ro Mankind. 

To prevent theſe Evils and advance the Felicity of Man, 
the Pleaſure of the Supream Being, who wiſhes the Hap- 
pineſs and proſperous State of his Creatures, is apparent 
that Men ſhould form Societies and inſtitute Civil 

| Government. | | OE. 

As the Divine Being has made Mankind ſociable, and 

fit tor Government, fo the Individuals depend fo far upon 

one another for mutual Aſſiſtance, and che Supply of each 
other's Wants, that no Mens cin be found for their Sub- 
ſiſtence without Political Com inations, where Mu'titudes 

of Particulars contribute in their ſeveral Capacities to the 

Safety and Happineſs of the Whole, If then the wiſe 

Creator intended the Preſervation and Good of Men, he 

muſt likewiſe intend the neceſſary Means to acquire that 

End. e 
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_ Whence it appears that Men are not at Liberty in this 


Point, but are under the Obligation of the unwritren Di- 
vine Law, to inſtitute Civil Communities for their mutual 
Detenee and Concurrence to each other s Benefit. It is 
true, there is no Divine Command that preſcribes any par- 
ticular Form of Government into which they ſhall enter; 
bur here they are free and unlimiited, and only lie under 
the general Obligation of doing what is beſt for chem- 
ſelves; and therefore they are bound to chuſe that Spe- 
cies of Government, whether Monarchical, Ariſtocratical, 


or opular, which, according to their Circumſtances, riley 


ſhall judge moſt advantageous and ſubſervient to the End 
ot Civil Inſtitutions, that is, the Welfare and Profperiny of 
the whole Society. 

There have been abundance of warm but unneceſſary Di- 
ſputes about the beſt Frame oſ Government; while ſome 


argue with great Zea! for an Abſolute, Deſpotick Power, | 
ſome for mited or divided Sover ügnty, and others for a 


Republic in or Democratical Conſtitution, in oppoſition to 
boch the others. But this is as if the Engineers ſhould 
ſh.irply contend for any one Plan or Model of Fortification, 
as neceſſary or moſt convenient for every Town or place of 
Defence, let the Diſpoſition or Nature of the Ground be 
ever fo unlike. That Form of Government which may be 
meſt uſeful, and therefore moſt eligible to ſome Nations, 
may be very improper and inconvenient for others, who, 
in reſpe& of their Scituation, their neighbouring Poten- 
rates, the Temper of the People, the Extent of their Terri- 
tories, and their Traffick and Commerce, are in very dit- 
ferent Circumſtances. For this Reaſon all Species of Go- 
vernment are lawful ; and it is the Duty of Men, it at li- 
berty, to cliuſe that which is moſt expedient, if they have 


Time to deliberate; and to do what they are able. if they 
are forc'd, as it often happens, to huddle up a Conſtitu- 


tion in haſte for their immediate Security. 

When any Species of Government is choſen and conſen- 
ed to, the Divine unwritten Command, that made it the 
Duty of Men to emer into Societies, will oblige them to 
pay Obedience to it. 

5 The 


Origin of Civil Power. 5 


The Divine Being, as the Supream Governor of Man- 
kind, and of all Civil Societies, gives to thoſe Communities, 
thar 1s, to the governing Parc, Authority to make Laws for 


the dubject, which are as By- Laus in reſpect ot the King of 


Kings; as thoſe of Corporations and Companies are in re- 


ſpect of the ſoveraign Magiſtrate ot any Nation. The Com- 


miſſion or Charter of the Moderator of the World to hu- 


man Legiflators, by which they are empower'd ro make 


Orders and Rules tor the People, is demonſtrated from his 
Precept, reveal'd by the Light ot Reaſon, that Men ſhould 
form Societies: which cannot be done, unleſs ſome or one 
govern, and the reſt are ob'ig'd roobey ; and if there muſt 
be Governors, they muſt be endow'd with Authority to 


make Laws; for they muſt be allow'd a ſufficient Power 
to perform their Duty, otherwiſe they would be oblig d 


to do ſomething impoſſible. This Power they cannot have 
bur from the unconteſted Fountain of all Legiſlative Au- 


thority, that is, the ſupream Monarch of the World; for 
he being the ſole, univerſal, and abſolute Lord and Ruler 
| of Mankind, it is as impoſſible to have the leaſt governing 


Power any other way than from his Charter and Commif- 


ſion, as it is for a Conſtable, a Juſtice of Peace, or Corpo- 


ration of Men, to poſſeſs any Civil Authority but what is 
communicated to them from the ſupream Magiſtrate of 


the Country. Let us contemplate the Divine Being as a 


Governor, and all the People of the Earth as his Subjects 
in the great City of the World, and then confider parti- 
cular Kir loms and Soveraign States, as Parts and Mem- 
bers of his unlimited Empire, and we ſhall preſently fee 


that all theſe Potentates are bur his inferior Officers, Dele- 
gates, or Vice-roys, and therefore can have no Power but 


what they derive ſrom their ſupream Lord and Magiſtrate. 


Under this View all Vrinces and Legiſlative Powers in this 
univerſal Monarchy of the World, are ſuch inferior and 
ſubaltern Officers as their own fubordinare Miniſters of 
State, Generals, and Lords Deputies are in reſpect of them. 
' Whence the Demonſtrarion is clear, that earthly Soveraigns 


being no more than Subjects in this Divine Conſtitution, 


can have no legal Authority but what they derive from the 
ſupream 
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ſupream independent Lawgiver This Poſition that appears 


lo very evident, will ſerve to demonſtrate many important 
Concluſions, and theretore I have diicuts'd it the more 
largely. But tho' it will be allow'd, that the Legiſlative 
Auchority ot Potentates is delegared and deriv'd from the 
Divine Being, yet the Mode of Communication or Con- 
veyance oi this Power to carthily Monarchs and Magiſtrates 
is ſharply diſputed. | 3 
Some deduce the Authority of Princes and States ſrom 
Adam's Paternal Power, which they ſay contain d likewiſe 
that of a Civil Magiſtrate ; upon which Hyporhefis that 
Sovcraignity which at firſt was only over one Family, as 
faſt as Men multiply'd, extended it ſelf over all, and the 


eldeſt Father became ſole Monarch of Mankind, and were 
he ſtill alive muſt be the abſolute Ruler of the whole 


Weor'id, a pretty difficult Province to manage. Upon A- 


dam's deceaſe the Right of Soveraign Power, ſay they, 
deſcended to the next ot Blood; and the Patriarchs were 


the ſupream Civil Magiſtrates, as well as the Lords and 
Maſters of their numerous Families; and whatever Pow- 
er any Prince is now inveſted with is deriv'd from that 


ot a Father, deſcending to him by uninterrupced Succet- 


ſion from our firſt Parent, This Opinion is attended with 


2 and manitcſt Abſurdities, that offer themſelves at firſt 
ſight ro Men of Reflection; as for Inſtance, that it con- 
founds the Notions of the M-giſtrare's Power with that 


of a Maſter of a Family, and char it makes it impoſſible 
for any Prince to prove his Tit'e to his Crown, fince it 
is impracticable to deduce the Dc ſcent cf Adam's Varer- 
nal Power upon him, without whicl: he has no legal Au- 
thority: And ſuppoſing he could make good his Claim 


from that pretended Origin of Dominion, he muſt by that 
Evidence have a right to the Government of the World, 
as our firſt Parent had, and all other Rulers would be di- 
veſted of their Power, and be oblig d to ſurrender their 
Monarchies to the Heir of Adam; Tho it is true, Princes 


may be at eaſe in the Poſſeſſion of their Thrones, if they 


are not interrupted till this Heir be produc d. But not- 
withftanding theſe and a long Train of falſe Concluſions 


will 


and affirm, that each Indiyidual, by giving up into the 


Origin of Civil Power. | £23 


will follow from this Principle, which may be ſeen in one 
of our celebrated Writers, who has tully expos'd this 
Doctrine; yer it was once ſo much in Faſhion, that Parri- 
arch and Monarch were ſynonymous Appellations, and 


_ thole who believ'd otherwiſe, were look'd on as dilaffetted 


Subjects, and no Orthodox Chriſtians, _ 
The unwarv perſons, who with great vehemence pro- 


pagated this Notion of the Origin of Dominion, feem'd 


willing to extend the Power of the Prince to an abſolute 


and deſpotick Degree, ſuppoſing they ſhould always be a- 


ble to unſheath the Magiſtrates dword, and wich that 
keen Argument effectually conſute all their Adverſaries, 


while they were ſure to have the Executioner on their ſide. 


May of theſe expreſs great Reverence to Kings, not as 
Kings, but as the Heads ot their Party, that are ready not 
only to ſecure their Rights, but to augment their Power, 


And that this is the Spring whence their Teal in maintai- 
ning theſe ''rinciples proceeds, is very plain; for when 


a Prince fills the Throne that touches cheir Intereſts, that 
is, reſuſes to be the Vice-gerent of a Faction, and will not 


employ his Authority as they dirett, their celebrated Paſ- 
ſive Obedience becomes Active Reſiſtance, and Prayers and 
Tears are turn d into preparations of War, and open Rebel- 
lion; and when: ever their Party-Intereſts are in Danger, 
we may always expect from them the ſame uneaſineſs and 
oppoſition; for to do them Juſtice, I cannot believe they 
advance the Doctrines that favour Deſpotick and Arbitrary 


Power, with any Deſign of enſlaving themſelves; but 


they do it for the Reaſons above ſuggeſted, that is, that 
they may ſhare with the Prince his unreſtrain d Authority, 


and oppreſs thoſe whom they eſteem their Enemies. They 


would be contented that their Monarch ſhould be as unli- 


mited as the Emperor of the Turks, or the great Mogul, 


provided they are his Baſhaws and Mand.rines, to rule 
the Provinces, and execute his exorbitant Power; and 
without this Limitation I believe they are ready to enter 


their Proteſtation gai i ſt abſcJure Government. 
Orhers make the People the Origin ot Civil Authority, 


Hands 
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Hands of one or more Perſons, the Power which they have 
over their own Actions, and that of Self. Defence againſt 
an Aflailant or Invader, conſtitutes the Power of the Ma- 
giſtrate; and their Opinion is, that God conveys to Prin- 
ces and Potentates their Legiſlative Capacity by this con- 
currence and union of all private per ſonal Rights; which 
Collection, fay they, produces the publick Right of Gover- 
ning. Among the Aſſertors of this Opinion we find the 
famous Mr. ober, in his Eccleſiaſtical Polity. But neither 
do thefe rightly account for the Rite of Civil Authority; 
ſince perſonal and Magiſtratical are diſtin& Powers, and 
the People by this Scheme muſt be fuppos'd to convey to 
the Magiſtrate a Power of governing, which, in my Opi- 
mon, chey never had to give, particularly that of putting 2 
Subject to Death. On the contrary, upon Examination, it 
will appear that God conveys to the Magiſtrate all his Autho- 
Tity by his unwritten Charter of Commiſſion, expreſs d and 
manifeſted by the Light of Reaſon, that is, che Law ot Nature. 


lt we conſider che ſupream Being as the unlimited Ru- 


ler of the World, and the numerous States and Kingdoms 
of the Earth as the ſeveral Branches or integral Parts of 
his unconfin'd Empire, in the fame manner as various Pro- 
vinces and Cities compoſe any one ot thoſe States and King- 
doms; how can we ſuppoſe that a dependent and ſubordi- 
nate Governor can have any Authority in the Divine Mo- 
narchy, which includes all human Dominions, hut what muſt 
de deriv'd from the Head of che Government ? Now God, 
by the Law of Nature, that obliges Men to enter into So- 
cieties ſor their common Good, declares his Will, that the 
choſen Magiſtrates of each Society ſhould be endow d with 


ſüfficient Power to diſcharge their Duty, and procure the 


Ends of Government; for the Law of Nature that com- 
mands the End, enjoins alſo the neceſſary Means to attain 
it. And thus the Commiſſion of the Supream Being to 

human Magiſtrates, conſtituting their Office, and inveſting 
them with Civil Power to execute that Office, is drawn up, 
ratiſy d, and publiſh'd by the Light of Nature wich the 
ſame Force and Authority, as if it had been convey d by 
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Revelation. Let us ſuppoſe, tor farther illuſtration, 2 oy 
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« the Moderator of the World had, by a written poſitive Or- 
dinance in 4 fupernaturat way, reveal'd his Will that all Men 
ſhould combine for their common Safety in publitk Com- 
municies ; that the Magiſtrares ſhould be empower d by ſuch 
a meaſure of his Royal Authority, as will render them capa- 
ble of diſcharging their Truſt, and ruling their Subjects for 
their Good; Thar he left them at liberty ro chuſe what form 
or Species of Government they thought beſt ; and that they 
might reſtrain by Fundamental Laws und antecedent Cove- 
; I nantrs, the power of the Monarch if they conſented to that 
| | Form of Government, and the Monarch conſemed to fuch 
> I Limitations ; and that when they had choſen their Magi- 
ſtrate or Magiſtrates, he did, as ſupream Ruler, declare they 
2 Fl ſhould be commiſſion'd by him as his Royal Deputies and 
ic Vice-roys, whom he, their Soveraign, inveſted with ſuch a 
degree of: Authority as ſhould enable them to procure the 
d Ends of their Government: would it not then appear very 
e. plain which way the publick Magiſtrate came by his Civil 
i- | Power ? And fince 1 have demonſtrated all this to be the 
Will 6t-Go4 dechr' by the Law ot Nature and the Exer- 
eiſe of Reaſon; is nor this as Valid and Canonical as if ir were 


o- written and figniſy'd by Revelation? When the Freemen of 
8” i the Ciry ot Lando. have, by their Suffrages, choſen their May- 
li- or and Aldermen, who: tho ſubordinate to their Soveraign, 
1 are the ſupream Magiſtrites in that Corporation, do not 


thoſe Magiſtrates derive their governing Power from their 
d, ¶ prince's Charter, or the whole Legiſlitive Power, if their 
charter has receiv'd that Confirmation, and not from the 
collected perſon. Power that each Inhabitant caſts upon 
them ? Suppoſe a King of Great- Britain ſhould, by a Royal 
the EGranr, auchorize the People of each County to eleRt their 
Lord-Lieutenant, or Sheriff, and exclare what meaſure of 


cam power they ſhould have when they were choſen ; will the 
; © people's Election amount to any thing more than a determi- 
bing ting of ſome Branch: of the Regal Authority to ſuch parti- 
up, ficular perſons? And when they are elected, would nat the 
the power they ſhould claim and exerciſe in each County, flow = 
L by From the Prince's Grant, and not the People's Nomination? 
= 1 like manner, if the People of any Country have a Right 

| IF | " . - 


ſcrib d and aſcertain d by the Commiſſion granted them by 
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to ele their ſupteam Magiſtrates, whether Princes or Ses, 
that Country being but a Part and Branch of God's univer- 
_ fal Monarchy, when they have nominated and choſen their 
Magiſtrates, wherher Monarchs or Soveraign States, they 
being no more chan inferior and ſubordinate Officers in re- 
ſpect of the Divine Being, tho ſupream in reſpeR.ot their 
don People, or any other carthly Potentate, they muſt re- 
ceive all their Civil Authority from the chief Magiſtrate, 
who is God hiniſelf; and the way by which he conveys ir, 
is his Grant or Commiſſion expreſs d and fignify'd by the 
Light oi Nature, and diſcover d by the Exercife of Right 
Reaſon in the manner before explain d. 
Wizen Men have form d Civil Societies, which, as has 
been laid, are fo many Companies and corporate Bodies in 
tile Kingdom or City of the World, whereof God is the 
unlimited Governor, the Meaſure and Extent of. Power with 
Wiuch t e Rulers of thoſe Societies are inveſted, is pre- 
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their Soveraign, which is their Warrant to govern, and the 
Rule of their Subjects Obedience. As the Tord Lieutenam 
ol a Province, ar the General af an Army cam layfully ex- 
_ ercile no more Power than they are warranted. and autho- 
riz'd.to da by the Commiſſion of their Saveraigns, no more 
conn thoſe Soveraigns who are under Officers of State in the 
Divine Mogarchy, tho High and Mighty in their own King 
doms, claim any Juriſdiction, ar ſegally execute any Powe! 
but what is contain'd in their Commiſſion. | fog 
It is then very evident. chat 35 Miniſters and inferiqr M+ 
giſtrates, ſor Inſtance, a Juſtice of Peace or a Lord Lieute- 
nant, cannot bind the Subject to Obedience, by comma ding 
any thing out ot his Commiſſion, and much leſs, if again 
the Laws of his Country, which contain the declar'd Will e 
the chief Magiſtrate ; no more can the Commands of Prince 
ces oblige their Subjects to compliance in things which are 
eontrary to the Laws of God, the chief Magiſtrate. Nor canf 
they reſtrain the natural Liberty and Power that Men enjo 
over their on Actions, if they are not authoriz d by the de 
clar'd Will af che chief Ruler ſo to do, tho there ſhould not 
appear in ſucu Commands any comrariety to the Divine — a 
ure 
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ſute 3 and'they are yer more unwarrantable, if they enjoin 
Things hurtful and prejudicial to the Pubtick ; for ſuch re- 
ſtrames will exceed the Bounds and Meaſures of their Com- 
miſſion ; and how the Subject is oblig'd to demean hiniſelf 


in ſuch Caſes ſhall be afterwards explain d. 
| Aral Obligations on Civil Powers, 
; AS the chief Miniſters of Kings and potentates, their 


Judges, and other ſub>rdinare Magiſtrates, are bound 
to promote the Honour of their Princes; to maintain the 
Peoples Eſteem of their perſons and Zea! for their Govern- 
ment; to diſcountenance and puniſn the Turbulent and Se- 
dicious, and protect the Loyal and well-diſpos'd Subject; fo 
it is the Duty of Potentares, who are Miniſters, Judges, and 

s of State in the Divine Monarchy, to take care of 
their Maſter's Honour; to manage with Induſtry and Fide- 
lity his Intereſts; to promote and preſerve in the Minds of 
the People, the moſt honourable Opinion, and the higheſt 
Veneration ot his Perſon, and che greateſt Eſteem and At- 
fection to his Government; to diſcourage and deter pro- 
fare and flagitious Perſons ; to ſupprets and exterminate 
the Atheiſt and Blaſphemer, the impious Scoffer and p:rulanc 
Derider of Religion, as the declar'd Enemies of Heaven and 
contumacious Oppoſers of Divine Authority. On che other 
hand, it is their Duty to defend and reward the Good and 
Virtuous, who reverence and honour their ſupream Lord, 
Irre well affected to his Government, and expreſs a ſincere 
and warm Teal for his Service. ' og, 

And this is no more than they themſelves expect from 
thoſe 'of their Subjects, on whom they confer Poſts of Pow- 
er and Dignity, and whom they intruſt with the Adminiſtra- 
h ate tion of publick Affairs. And when Princes act in this man- 
r cu nef, and thereby promote the Felicity and Good of their 
enjoy Subjects, as well as their own, they act in Conformity to 
he de the Dictates of Reaſon, or the Law of Nature. 
11d nol} But more particularly it will hence appear, that Princes 
e plea land Potentates are oblig d to take care that their Subjects | 
{ure ſhould adore and worſhip the Divine Soveraign in publick þ 
. tin B 2 AfJembltes; 
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Aſſemblies; chat they ſhould reſtrain and puniſh. thoſe. that. © 
- | 


ptofane his Name by impious Swearing and. dereſtable 


erations; that expoſe tacred Things and Perſons by raillery 
and ridicule, and by their vicious and profligate Manners 
diſnhonour God, and teach others to do the. 


would earthly Potentates think of their immediate Miniſters 
and Officers of State, if they certainly knew that theſe Men 


did conſtantly hear their Royal perſons revil'd, their Actions 


expos d, cheir Title to their Crowns queſtion d, and cheir 


Government affronted, while chey patiently conniv'd at ſuch 


enormous Ocfences? And is it not as unnatural and migbe- 


coming the immediate Servants and Vicegerents of the ſu- 
pream Being, to ſuffer thoſe Perſons to eſcape with Impuni- 
ty, who by their diſſolute and fligitious Lives, offend againſt. 


his Laws with Contumacy and Inſolence, dety, his Juſtice, 
and ty propagating impious Opinions and looſe Manners, 


1 


Divine Government, 


declare themſelves Traytors to Heaven, and Hater of the 


It is ſurther evident that Princes are gblig'd to reſtrain | 
and punifh' ſuch licentious Criminals, becauſe nothing more 
advances the common Good, and promotes the End of en- 


tring into Societies; for as Impiety and Profaneneſs-defarm 


the Mind, effice the Similitude of the Divine Nature, and fo 


deſtroy the perfection of our Faculties; ſo Vice and Luxury 
not only bring Diſeaſes on Mens Bodies, but impoveriſn and 
ruin their Families: And beſides cheir prevailing Power to 
bring down Judgments upon a People, they have a natural 
Tendency to deſtroy the firmeſt Conſtitutions that the Wiſe 
dom of Man can invent. Ka — 

It is tg be remark'd, that fince the Obſervance of Vows, 
Promiſes and Contracts are abſolutely negeſſary for the pre- 


ſervation of Societies; that when a Potentate has conſented . 


co any Limitations and Reſtraints inthe Exerciſe of his Ci- 
vil Power, and has bound himſelf by Covenants and Com- 


pacts with the People, to govern ghemaccarding to the Fun- 
damental Laws ot the Conſtitution, he cannot without tranſ- 


greſſing the Law of Nature, exceed thoſe Limitations and 


Boundaries of his Power; and it will be Illegal and Tyran- 
nical in ſuch a botentate to exerciſe a. juriſdiction of an a} 
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Origin of Civil Power. 13 
limited Extent; and to make any Enchroachments on the 
_ and Privileges of the People, which are ſecur d by 
uch Original and Fundamental Contracts; tho the Cafe is 
different where the Subjects have conſented and ſubmitted 
co an arbitrary and unlimited Monarchy. 


of Obedience due from Subjecbe. 


"HE Law of Nature that obliges Men to form Commu- 
93 nities, and conſent to ſome one Species of Govern- 
ment for the common Good and Felicity of the Whole, 
muſt likewiſe lay the Subjects under a Moral Obligation to 
obſerve the Laws ot their Magiſtrates, whether the Civil 
Power be lodg'd in the Hands of one or more Perſons. + 
For ſince their mutual Saſety and Happineſs are promoted 
by Civil Government, it is for that Reaſon an evident Law 
of Nature, that as Subjects they ſhould pay Obedience to it, 
withour which no Community can be ſupported : They 
are therefore for their own ſakes, and for the general Good, 
oblig'd to reverence and honour the ſupream Magiſtrate ; tro 
maintain the Eſteem and Credit of his Adminiftrarion ; to 
yield a chearſul Sub iſſion to che Laws, and prevent and 
ſuppreſs all publick Diſturbance and ſeditious Attempts. 

It is true indeed, if the Orders and Injunctions of God's 
Vice- gerents arc contrary to the Laws of the ſupream Ru- 
er of the Wor'd, it is plain in that Cafe the Divine Being 
Ivo is the chief Magiſtrate, muſt be obey'd, and not his 
Junder Officers; for it cannot be imagin'd that he has in- 
truſted any ot his Delegates with a Commiſſion to act a- 
gainſt himſelf, and oblige his Subjects to break his eſtabliſh'd 
Ordinances, any more than ic cin be ſuppos d that the Civil 
Magiſtrate has warranted any inſerior Officer in the State 
to compel the People to tranſgreſs the declar'd Laws of 
Icheir Country: And therefore ſhou'd the Prince enjoin any 
Irhing contrary to the Divine Precepts, he manifeſtly ex- 
ceeds the Bounds of his deputed Power, and uſurps an 

Authority to which he has not the leaſt claim; and for 
this Reaſon it is an evident Dictate of natural Light, that 
the Subject has an undoubted Right to exerciſe a judgment 


ct 
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of- private Diſcretion : When he receives the Commands of 
the Magiſtrate, it is his Duty to conſider, whether they 


contradict any previous Command of the ſupream Ruler, 
beeauſe he is as much oblig d not to yield Obedience to 


Commands which are contrary to thoſe of the Divine Be- 
ing, as he is to ſubmit to them, 1t the Matter of them is 
not forbidden by Him : And ſince the Subject is not bound 
to obey without Reſerve, but on the contrary, muſt in ſome 
Caſes refuſe Obedience; how is it poſſible that this can be 
done if he is not allow'd to reflect, examine, and judge 
whether che Injunctions of the Magiſtrate are repugnanc or 
agreeable to the Divine Laws? It an inferior Officer in 
any human Government, ſhould iſſue out Orders to thoſe 
under his Juriſdiction, that contradiR the known Statutes of 
the Land; muſt not the Subject refuſe Obedience? If fo, 
he muſt be allpw'd a judgment of Diſcretion to weigh, 
compare, and determine whether they are oppoſite or ſuit- 
able to the eſtabliſh d Laws of the Chief Magiſtrate. 
In like manner if a Potentate, who is a dependant and 


the: Divine Being is ſupream, ſhould enjoyn any Thing for- 
bidden, or torbid any Thing enjoin'd by the Soveraign of 
Mankind, are not the Subjects oblig'd to difobey ? And if 
they are, muſt they not execiſe their private Reaſon in the 
Caſe, and conſider whether the Commands of potentates 
oppoſe any Divine antecedent Precept? It is therefore a 
natural Dictate of Reaſon, or a Moral Law, that Subjects 
ſhould deliberate and judge whether the Commands of their 
Rulers are conformable to the Divine Ordinances, that is, 
whether the Magiſtrate exerciſes his Legiſlative Power a- 
bout ſuch Actions as are not already ſettled and derermin'd 

by Divine Precepts or Prohibicionss 1 
I l che Queſtion ſhould be ask d, whether in choſe Things 
where we are left at Li erty by the ſupream Governor, 


that is, where we are not reſtrain d by any Divine prohibi- 


tion or Command, the Civil Magiſtrate has Power to o- 


blige his Subjects to Obedience? I anſwer, that the Magi- 


ſtrate in Things indifferent and undetermin d by any par- 


vicular poſitive Law of God, is by the general Law of Na- 
. | wre | 


ſubordinate Officer in the Monarchy of the World, in which 
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Origin of CIV Tower. 15 
fure confin d and bound to command nothing but hat is 
conducive to the Ends of Government. The merciful and 

indulgent Lawgiver ot Mankind cannot be ſuppos d to have 

cConſtituted Vice-roys and Deputies to rule any particular 

Provinces or «ities within his Dominions, tor other Pur- 

| Poſes than co carry on his Defign in Creation, which is his 
on Honour and the Felicity ot his Subjetts; and all hy- 
man ubaltern Officers under the ſupream Moderator of 

the Univerie, are oblig d to make ſucn Laws only as are 

conducive to this End ; they are bound to deliberate and 

chuſe our of a great Variety the fitteſt Means for the Ends 

of Government, and their Duty is to feject whar is inſigniſi- 
cant, and much more wut is inconvenient or hurtſul. 
When the Rulers have found cut what is uſeful and proper 
| fo be the Marter of a Law, the general Precept of Nature 
becomes parycular, and obiges them to enact it by their 

; Authority, as much as if it had been expreſly commanded. | 

Bat if trom Error of: Judgment, Negligence, or an ill | 

Principle, they iſſue forth ſuch Commands as are uſelefs _ 

I or prejudicial, and much more it deſtruſtive of the Ends 

of Civil Society, it is impoſſible chat theſe Commands, 

_which ge the gnds of their 8 ſhould 

-Qpe y. any binding Virtue. They are indeed 

. publiek Magiſtrate, but one acting wirt 

dut Warrant, and beyond his dclegated Power; and ſo 

not being enliyend and inform'd by legal Authority, they 
have no more force of themſelves than the Precepts f 
private Perſons: And were there no other Law of Nature 
| ſupervening to determine the Subject to ſubmit, he is, as to 
the illegal Orders of the Magiſtrate, at his Liberty to o- 
bey or refuſe Obedience; for where there is no Autho- 
rity to command, no Obedience can be due. But where 
the Magiſtrate ſhall enjoin Things only impertinent or 
hurtful, but not in à degree that threatens Ruin to the 

Conſtitution, then the Law of Reaſon char directs us to 

preſerve Peace and Union in Civil Societies, and to bear a 
leſs Suffering for the preventing of a grea er, and always 
to decline that which will bring more Evil chan Good, 

will oblige us to Submiſſion. * 
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"16 lay pon the,” &c. 

quiliry muſt bear Hardſhips wich Patience; and acquieſce 
in Male-Adminiſtration, unleſs the Conſtitution ot the 
Community, and the univerſal Welfare of the People ate 
expos d to apparent Danger. But in Caſe the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate ſhall, in a notorious degree, violate his ſolemn 
Compact, by which he conſented to be reſtrain d and limit- 
ed in the Execution of his Power; If he brraks in upon 
the Rights and Liberties ot the People by violent Encroach- 
ments, and ſhakes the eſſential Foundations of the State, 
the Subject then is no longer obſig d to ſu mit, becauſe 
- now his Patience and Compliance will be more hurt ful chan 
beneficial, and will evidently contribute to rhe Deſtruction 
of the Community, which he is bound to preſerve, and 
not betray. And even in Abſolute and Deſpotick Monar- 
chies, tho the Soveraign is not reſtrain d or check d by 
any Contract or Stipulation with che People, yet is he un- 
der the Limitations preſcrib d by the Law of Nature, 
which are altogether as obligatory, not to exerciſe his Au- 
thority for the Detriment and Ruin, but for the Good and 
Benefit of the Society. And where his Commands appa- 
refirly contradi@ the Ends of Government, and fo are re- 
pugnant to the Dictaes of Reaſon and the narural; Law gf 
God, they are only Commands, that is, they have only the 
Matter, but wanting Authority, they have not rhe eſſential 
Form that conſtitutes a Law. And therefote the moſt zea- 
lous and ableſt Defenders ot Monarchical Governmem 
( Srotiu, Barclay, &c. ) readily concede thus much, That 
it is lawful to diſobey Princes, when they rage againſt their 
_ Subje&s and deſtroy them with Violence and barbarous 
Ctuelty; and if in fuch Cafes Potenrares meet with Re- 
ſiſtance from their Sujects, thoſe Subjects are juſtity'd to 
make ſuch Oppofirion by their Right of Self. Deſence and 
mutual Preſervation, eſtabliſh'd and ſupported by the Law 
of Nature. 85 at 
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Ins Mortal Life: in its full Bloom and vi- 
gor, is ſo precarious, and in its utmoſt 
22 ſo ſhort and tranſient, that in the 


3 of Men of Prudence and: Refle&i- 
Ion it- abates the Value of the moſt deſirable 


deere this World; and it is juſt Matter of 
ent, that ſince all Men have a perfect Aſſu- 
rance, that their State of Eziſtence here is fo uncer- 
tain, and flies away with ſuch Rapidity, that the 
reſent Satisfa@ions and Delights, which they muſt 
leave. ſo ſoon; and for ever, ſhould not fall under 
reater and more univerſal Contempt. 
FH longeſt Life is a fugitive and inconſiderable 
Duration; but if we abſtract from it thoſe Parts, in 
rhich we have but a naked, or undelightful, ar miſe- 
ble Being; and therefore not to be valu d, 
ſuch a 3 buw great muſt the Diſtompe be $ 
A 2 1 


lowances are made, and the Accompt is juſtly ſtated, 


| 8 An ESSAY upon te 
If we do not reckon the Life of Man to begin till he is 
in Foſſeſſion of himſelf, and can exerciſe the Faculties 
and Powers peculiar to his Species, we muſt not only 
cut off the Stage of Infancy and Childhood from it, 
but likewiſe that of old Age, which for the greateſt 
part is only the flat Leavings of Life, decay'd and 
Arawn off to the Lees; when, tho the Animal ſur- 
_ vives, the Man does ſcarcely exiſt. And yet by how 
many other ways is our ſhort Time contracted ? Acute 
J ans, [1»521iſhing Sickneſs, and waſting Labour, be- 
ſides tormenting Envy ard anxious Care, uneaſy Ma- 
hee, and exquiite rief, the violent Perturbations | 
ad empeſts of the Soul, arifing from a thouſand va- 
rious Cauſes, by the numerous Gaps and Breaks 
dich they make in Life, reduce its Duration to ve- 
cant Limits. ' Add to theſe Reſts and interrupti- 
275, in ryccliary Returns of Sleep, which ſuſpends 
n aiſe of our intellectual and ſenſitive Facul- 
_ *.-2, and it will appear, that all together they de- 
ir.ud us-of two Thirds of our Time: If theſe Al- 


e , wwe rs cio. 


what a mean Ballance will remain, as the Claim of 
Lite, it taken in the View before deſcrib'd. =— 
5 O ſhort is the Extent of our preſent Exiſtence, it 
confider'd in an abſolute Senſe ; but how momentary 
will it ſeem when compar'd with Ages that never end? 
What is this Span of Life, when we reflect upon in- ve 
terminable Duration? What is Time but a little Rill,F - 
or Drop, compar'd with the boundleſs Ocean of E- dy 
ternity. 5 | „ et 


8 
— 
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As this Terreſtrial Globe is reduc'd to a deſpiea- ral 
ble Spot, when we contemplate the immenſe Body off int 
the Sun; and as the Sun it ſelf looſes his Magnitude de 
and is no more than a glowing Atom, when we con. lo 


ſider the amazing Circumference of the Univerſe ; ſa lin 
the whole Syſtem of the Univerſe is contracted to tha on 
minuteſt Size, if ſet in competitiun with the Goin 
of Space that lie beyond it, and the unlimited Heig 
: ; pars an 
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IMMORTALITY of the SOUL. 5 
and Depths, and ſtill increaſing Lengths and Breadths 
of — In like — ſhould the Life of 
Man continue many Ages, even as long as the Sun 
and Moon endure ; yet when meaſur'd with Immor- 
tality, it would ſhrink to an unextended Point. What 
is Man but the Tenant of a Mould of Clay, endow'd 
indeed with Angelick Faculties, but a periſhing 
Wight and an Inſe& in Duration? What is this intel- 
ligent Creature, who thus diffolves like the Morning 
Cloud, and as the Evening Dew vaniſhes away ? And 
what is Life, but a tender Flower that unfolds its 
Beauty and dies in its Bloom, an empty Vapour of 
the Air, that as ſoon as kindled, glances by our Sight, 
and expires ina ſudden Flaſh ? So ſhort is the Conti- 
nuance of Man in this mortal State, if compared with 
endleſs Duration. Cs 

« I T muſt therefore be a Matter of the higheſt Im- 
portance to make Enquiry, whether by Death the Life 
of Man is totally extinguiſhed, and the Body compli- 
cated with the common Maſs of Matter, never again to 
be collected and reunited ; or whether it will be conti- 
nu'd in different Circumſtances, and another Mode of 
Exiſtence ; and tho the Frame of the Body be ruin'd, 
and its Parts diſſipated and blended with the common 
Maſs of Matter, whether that which we call the Soul 
or the Mind, ſhall ſurvive in a ſeparate State, and ne- 
ver know Corruption. : ES 

IF the Soul is diffoly'd, and periſhes with the Bo- 
dy, and no future Exiſtence is to be expected, then 
the Foundation of all Religion and Obligation to Mo- 
ral Duties, if they are not deſtroy'd, will be render d 
infignificant and ineffectual; for no Temporal Conſi- 
derations will reſtrain degenerate Mankind from fol- 
lowing their vicious Inclinations, as if they had an un- 
limited and arbitrary Power over their Actions. But 
on the contrary, it it be eſtabliih'd by convincing E vi- 
dence, that the Soul is Immortal, and out- lives Death 


in a State of Separation from the Body, this will na- 


turally 


6 An ESSAY apos the 
turally lead a prudent and conſiderate Man to beſpeak 
himſelf in this manner: Since after this Body is buri+ 
ed in the Grave, I ſhall ſtill remain in Being, nor will 
my Exiſtence be diſcontinued-in any Period of Dura · 
tion, it is of the higheſt Concern to know, whether 1 


mall be Happy or Miſerable in that Everlaſting State. 
Lama Creature and a Subject of the Supreme Ruler 
of the World, and by the rational Faeulties with which 


I am endow d, I cam eaſily diſcern there are many na- 
taral Laws and moral Duties which I am bound to o- 


bey; and that therefore I am an accomptable Being, 
and ſhall be rewarded or puniſh'd, —— to my 


Obſervance or Contempt of thoſe Divine Precepts and 
Rules of Life; and how terrible will be the Sentence, 


thould I be condemn d ta endleſs Sufferings and De- 


ſpair? Would not that Man be look d on as u 
die of Reflection and deſerted of eommon Senſe, who 
| ſhould chuſe, for the ſake of one Hours Pleaſure to 
endure unremitting Torment and Anguiſh of Heart, 
during the whole remainder of his Life ? But how in 
frnitely greater an Inſtanee of Folly and Diſtraction is 
it, for the fake of the ſhort-liv'd Enjoyments here, 
to draw upon ones ſelf Divine Diſpleaſure and end- 
leſs Miſery hereafter? Sa | | 


THIS Point then of the Soul's Immortality being. | 


of {ach great Conſequence, it is no wonder that it has 
exercis'd ſo many excellent Pens, as well in the Pagan 
as the Chriſtian World. Plato, Plutarch, Avirenne, 
and Nemeſius, are celebrated Authors un this Subject: 


and ſince the Evangelical Revelation has brought Life 


and Immortality to Light, many have writ with great: 


ſtrength of Reaſon on this Article of our Belief, but 


_ pone with ſo much Force and Perſpicuity, as ſome 
late Writers of our own Nation. We 62 

BU nee ſo great and important a Doctrine can- 
not be too much illuſtrated and confirmed, eſpecially 


when we reflect on the preſent prevailing Power of 


Impiety, which maintains its ground againſt the moſt 


vi- 
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Aſſaults of Reaſon, its C 
_— Pruſelites in d ee Age 
| the Laws of the dom, I have t it uſeful 
and ſeaſonable to this ESSAY, in which 1 
have endeavoured to add ſame new- ments, and 
to give greater Force and Clearneſs to thoſe thathave 
the Belief 
of the Soul's Immortality, by caſtivg them in another 
Form that may heighten the Evidence of the Demon- 
ſtration. The great Spring, whence the deplorable 
Decay of Piety, and the univerſal of Man- 
ners that threaten this Nation with Ruin, are derived, 
is the disbelief of a Future State of Life. or a FluQu- 
ation of Mind about its certainty, or an indelent Inat- 
tendance to it. Nor can the Virtue of this Nation, 
which muſt ay Toy Iv to our great Diſhonour, as well 
as Danger, to be ina very uiſhing Condition, if not 
at the lat Gaſp, be — to a vigorous and health- 
ful State, till a warmer and more general Belief cf a 
Future Life of H: or Miſery, ſhall take Pofleſ- 
ſion of our Minds, determine the Choice of our Ends, 
and govern the Courſe of our Actions; for without the 
Motives drawn from the Certainty of the Rewards 
that attend the Practice of Vertue, and the Puniſh- 
n — next State 

Life, powerfully applyed to cur H and Fears, 


- Strength and 5 of Piety T Moral Good — 
neſs fall — the — oh 


THAT the Paſfons are the Blemiſh and Diſgrace - 
of Human Nature, the Diſtemper and Diſeaſes of the 


I Mind, and therefore entirely to be ſubdued ard era- 


dicated, was the abfur'd and extravagant Opinien of 
the Stoick Philoſophers. Hence they infer d, that 
Hopes and Fears were not only unneceſſary, but ircon- 
YEnent and hurtful; and — ſhou "rot be the 
Springsand Princi lezefour ARions. That we ſhculd 
— 4 4 deter'd | Vice and Immorality by the 
8 — Shame ard TR 
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nor purſue any good and generous Deſign from the ex- f| © 
pectation of a Future Reward ; but in ſhort, that o 
Vets ſhould be eſteem'd and embrac'd for its native n- 
Beauty and intrinfick Perfection. In conformity to i} 
this erroneous Sentiment they-endcavoured, tho with to 
fruitleſs Labour, wholly to extinguiſh the natural E- m 
motions of the Soul, and pretended to court Vertue ;« 
under no Views of Advantage, but for its own inhe- 
- nome Enortence. | 8 1 
_ ABOUT two hundred Years before the Incarna- n. 
tion, one Sadoc, a Diſciple of Simon the Juſt, and the 
Founder of the Saddacees, the firſt Se& among the 
Jews, profeſs d and propagated the ſame Doctrine; 
tho ſome affirm, that he only aſſerted, that if indeed 
there were no Future State of Retribution, yet an in- Nr: 
nocent and pious Life ought to be purſued as good and 
delightful in it ſelf, and Vice to be reſiſted and avoid- 
ed as. ignominous and deteſtable from its own intrin- 
ſick . 3 upon which his unwary Scholars mi- 
ſtaking their Maſter, as if he had taught that no Fu- 
ture Recompence was to be expected, tcok up this 
Doctrine, and maintained it againſt the Phariſees. 
TO excite a Man to the Eſteem and Love oi Ver- 
tue, by the ſole Repreſention of its excellent and amia- | 
ble Properties, abſtracting from all Proſpects of pre- 
ſent or fature Recompence, at firſt fight ſeems to 
heighten its Idea, and makes us believe, that thoſe 
who thus adhere to it, act from a more generous and 
ſublime Principle, than they who court her under 
mercenary Views, and are more in love with her For- 
tune than her Beauty. | „ 
B I if this be examined it will ſoon appear, that 
by thus refining and exalting the Notion of Vertue, Weir 
they have deſtroyed its Force, and diſmils'd its Fol- Wart 


| lowers: For tho' it is true, that ſetting aſide the Ne 


_ Conſideration, that Vertue and Religion expoſe Men of; 
to the Loſs of Liberty, Eſtates, and Life it ſelf, during o 
the Violence and Perſecution of cruel T yrants, the on 
| | 5 Dictates uſp 
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-  Dicates of Reaſon would determine us to the Choice 
t of a juſt and religious Life; yet if we reflect on the in- 
nate Depravity and corrupt Habits inherent in the 
Minds of Men by which they are powerfully ſwayed 
a to gratify their Paſſions and inordinate Appetities, it 
- muſt be allowed, they will not be attracted by the na- 
e ed Charms of Vertue, nor affrighted by the meer 
- FDetormity of Vice trom their criminal Enjoyments. 

We find, by conſtant Exyerience, that all the Argu- 
ments drawn from the amiable Nature of Vertue, and 
e the temporal Ad vantages that ariſ> from the Practice 
e of it, tho back'd and enforced by the Encouragements 


3 Rand certain ExpeRations of endleſs Felicity hereafter, 
d engaged but few, if compar d with the Race of Man- 
* kind, heartily to eſpouſe her Ceuſe ; how then can we 
d expect ſhe ſnould have any Votaries, if ſhe had nothing 
d- Ito beſtow upon them but her ſelf, and what ſhe confers 
ey in this Life? Hence the Sto:cks and Sadduces, that 


perſuade.Men to be vertuous, abſtracting from Hopes 

of Reward, or Fear of Puniſhment, lay the Ax to the 

5 Root of Piety, and exterminate moral Goodneſs from 
the World. 3 N | 

T-* 1SHALL now Attempt to give ſuch Proofs of the 

Immortality of the Soul, as will leave in the Mind ro 


= reaſonable ground of doubting. 
" The IMMORTALITY of the SOUL 
der demonſtrated by natural Arguments. 
or- EX | 7 


S at the command of the Omnipotent Creator, to 
hat whom to Will and Execute is the ſame, all the 
ue, Neings that compoſe and adorn the Frame of Nature, 
Fol- F'2rt<d out of Nothing and ſtept up into Exiſtence ; fo 
e Converſation, which is a prolong d Creation of 
aoſe Beings, is owing to a A Communication of 
power from this exhauſtleſs Source of Energy and Mo- 
lon. Should he no longer Will its Continuance, but 
uſpend his preſerving Influence, the whole Creation 
| | B would 


= _ the Notion of an incorporeal Subſtance cannot be 
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would immediately diſſolve and diſappear. Streams 
may ſooner renounce their dependence on their Foun-f| * 
tains, and Light ſubſiſt without freſh Emanations from ff pe 
the Sun, than the moſt excellent and perfect Creatures 
can remain one Minute indi on their Maker. 
AND fince the Author is a free and arbitrary A- 
gent, the Duration and Futurity of Being muſt abſo- 
lutely rely on his Pleaſure; and we are no farther ca- 
ble of whether any of his Creatures ſhall 
ve the Privilege of Everlaſting Exiſtence, than be ei- 
ther by the Light of Reaſon or Revelation has fagnify's 
his Will concerning it. 
IO know then if the Soul of Man ſhall for ever e if 


| * 4 
its Being; and ſetting aſide Revelation, I ſhall attempt 
to ſhow by the natural Dictates of Reaſon, that he b 
made known his Pleaſure, that Human Souls ſhall al 
ways continue, | 
HE has ſignifyed this Intention, by framing the 32 
of a Subſtance, not obnoxious to Corruption or n 
tion: Artificers expreſs by the Nature, Properties, anda | 
_ Capacities, which they give to their Works, what thoſe pre 
Works are Jefigned for; and by the Frame, Springs, and 
Movements communicated to their Automata, the 
ſhew how long they intend their Motion ſhall endure 
Thus by making the Soul of a Subſtance, that is 
Ml,jntter, nor liable to Waſte or Diſunion, the Autho 
has declared that he T4 it for an unlimited Du 
ration. 
TAS the Soul is inco _ will be the — c 
granted, if an immaterial Subſtance be not tho tt Eble 
imply a Contradi&iog, and none but the Atheiſt, will 
_ I amnot at preſent concerned, will maintain tha 
Aſſertion, for all hens acknowledge a Divine omnipo 
tent Mind not compounded of material Parts, and there i 


ugnant to Reaſon, nor rejected by any but the proſ the 
8 8 Patrons of Umpioty — THAT. 
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T HE Soul is diſcovered to be Immaterial by its O- 
perations. That Senſation, as Atomiſts aſſert, can be 
the Effect of the Organ from its Renitence or Elaſtick 
ing, by which it ſtrives to free it ſelt fromthe materi- 
Object that ſtrikes upon it, is an inexplicable Expla- 
nation of ſenſitive 5 L * — Inſtance, When the 
Corporeal Image, ſays Mr. Hobbes, enters into the Or- 
gan of the Eye, the nervous Fibres implanted there to 
-Yrefiſt its Progreſs, ſpring back againſt it, and from that 
Effort Viſion reſults. 45 
NOW let any Man try if he can conceive how the 
ſt, Y Impulſe of one material Thing and the Reſiſtance and Re- 
nor a&ion of another can produce Senſation ; we mult ſolve 
all this Difficulty our ſelves, for the Philoſopher does not 
pretend to inform us. But entirely to fabrert this Hy- 
potheſis, it is evident that Preception is not perform'd 
Jin the Organ, but in the Head, fince it often happens 
chat Men are entirely depriv'd of Sight, tho the Eye 
has no defect, and the viſible Image has free admit- 
tance there, as oft as the Optick Nerve is ſo obſtructed, 
Jas not to ſuffer the Spirits ated upon by the Object to 
; mpg their Motion, and carry the Impulſe from 
the Eye to the Brain, 8 | * 
II is yet harder to conceive, how meer Matter by its 
own Power, can recoil upon it ſelf, contemplate its own 
Nature, Reaſon and Philoſophize upon its own Proper- 
ties and review its own Actions: How, in Argumenta- 
tion, it can aſſent to two Propolitions, between which 
it diſcerns an Agreement, and by quite another Motion 
el deduce from them a Third. That Matter ſhould be a- 
t ble to begin its own Motion, to ſtop or change it to ano- 
ther at Pleaſure, as it muſt do in Contemplation and 
Reaſoning, is to aſcribe Powers to Matter, which are 
acknowledg'd inconſiſtent with all the Properties obſerv'd 
in corporeal Beings. The Formation of Ideas in the 
Brain by Imagination, the ranging and Diſpoſition of 
Pro them by the Judgment into regular Schems and Trains of 


HH Thought, mult be allow'd the Effect of an Immaterial 
— . _ % Principle. 
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Principle. If meer Matter could, by its peculiar Figu- 


ration, Purity, and Motion, be rais'd to the Dignity of 
a Thinking Subſtance. fuppoſe, ſince Matter is diviſible, 
that when it has form'd a Thought, it ſhould be ſepa- 
rated into Parts, the Conſequence would be, that each 
Part muſt retain its Portion of the Character or Idea; 
and thus you might divide a Thought into Halves, 


Quarters, or yet minuter Portions, which ſounds a little 


odd in the Mouth of a Philoſopher. 
NOR is it poſſible to account for Memory any more 


than for Reflection, Calculation, and Reaſoning from 
mere Matter and Motion; as for many other Reaſors, 


ſo for this, T hat Matter being in continual Flux, and 
therefore the Limbs of our Bodies and the Organs of our 
Senſes being not the ſame now as they were ſome Years 
ago, the old Materials perpetually fleeting from the Bo- 
dy, and new ones ſucceeding in their Place; the Parti- 
cles of Matter being loft that formed our Spirits ſeven 
Years ago, and were endow'd and ſtamp'd with the 
Characters produc'd at that Time, muſt have carry'd 
away thoſe Impreſſions with them, and the new Matter 
that came in the room of the former being naked and 
unfigur' d with thoſe Ideas, could not poſſibly preſerve 


the Memory of paſt Tranſactiors. If a Ship, on which | 
are carv'd, for Ornament, various Figures and Sigrs. 
| ſhould ſtay at Sea till every Plank and Piece of Wood, 


by degrees, were gone, and their Places ſupply'd by 
_ freſh Timber, as it is reported of Drakes Veſſel, would 
this Ship retain thoſe images and Ornaments which it 
carryed out ? | Es | 
NO is the Self determining Power or free Choice, 
vhich the Soul enjoys a leſs convincing Evidence of its 
immaterial Nature, than its Reflection, Argumentation 
and Memory. This Capacity of defigning an End, ot 
deliberating and ballancing abcut the Pitneſs of the 
Means to attain it; and at laſt, upon the Compariſſon 


of chuſing one in preference to the reſt, is ſo plain a Pi- 


covery that the Scul is not Corporeal, that the Oppc- 


{ers 
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- | rs of its immaterial Nature acknowledge this to be 
the moſt difficult of all the Powers of the Mind to be 
„ | accounted for upon their Hypotheſis : and it is indeed 
- F fo difficult, that in their Attempt to explain it, they 
h are driven to the moſt extravagant Abſurdities. Can 
any thing be more inconſiſtent and ridiculous than the 
„ Invention of Lucretizs, who to ſolve this Difficulty, 
e ſuppoſes againſt the Foundation of the Epicurean Scheme 

| of Philoſophy, a declining Motion of his Atomes ; that is, 
e neither ſtrait nor oblique, but quaſi oblique. But I ſhall 
m not purſue this Subject here, having fully expos'd that 
s, idle and incoherent Hopotheſis in another Mriting. C Mu 447 
d Y IF the Soul were a Syſtem compounded of refin'd and 
ir Figur'd Matter, agitated by a rapid Motion, it would 
rs Y ſ\urmount the reach of Human Underſtanding to imagine 
o- hov it ſhould fo far tranſcend the Sphere of its own Acti- 
i- Y vity, as to have any Notion of immaterial Subſtance; that 
en ¶ it ſhould doubt of its being Corporeal, diſpute againſt its | 
he Y own Nature, ſuſpect its own Properties, and grow am- 
24 bitious of being rang'd among ſuperior Creatures, even 
er & thoſe of angelick Endowments and immortal Duration. 
nd Vet this is the Caſe before us; if the Mind of Man is 
ve made of Matter, it is, I ſay, «naccountable whence it 
ch ſhould be capable of forming the Idea of an intellectual 
rs. Spirit, and how it came to be univerſally prejudic'd a- 
20, gainſt the right Conception of its own Nature, and pre- 
by poſſeſs'd with the contrary erroneous Opinion. 
Is! ANOTHER Argument of the Soul's Immaterial, 
1 it and therefore Immortal Nature is this; that it enjoys 
IPleaſures and Satisfactions peculiar to the Capacities . 
and Taſte of a ſpiritual, intelligent Being; of this Na- 
ture is the Delight that a Philoſopher perceives in con- 
templating the beautiful Syſtem of the World, in ſearch- 
ing the hidden Springs and Cauſes of Things, and tra- 
cing Nature through the Varieties of her ſecret and ad- 
mirable Operations; of this fort likewile is the Pleature 
of a Mathematician, taken up in the Purſuits of Knew- 
ledge by an infinite Series of coherent Deductions and 
. De- 
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Demonſtrations. Nor is the Poet's Delight of a diffe- 
Operations of a ſpirit- 


rent Kind, that ariſes from the 
tul, fertile, and vaſt Imagination. Theſe Plea 
that are plainly Intellectual, are ſo much ſuperior to 
thoſe of Senſe, that ſometimes they tranſport out 


of themſelyes, and ſo far ſuſpend their Reliſh and De. 


fire of ſenſitive Enjoyments, that they forget to retreſn 
themſelves with Meat, Drink, and Sleep, Yet the 


 Satisfation and Complacency of a religious Mind, 


flowing from Acts of Piety and Devotion, from the 
_ ardent Efforts of Divine Love, Gratitude, Joy, and 
Admiration, from the Contemplation of the infinite 
Perfections of the Supream Being, and the Foretaſt 
and Preoccupation of Future Felicity, are yet of a 

more excellent and exalted Nature : Theſe are refin'd, 


elevated, and ſpiritual Joys, of which the Animal Nature 


is entirely incapable. Nor are theſe the Delights of 


Mien of an odd and whimſical Complexion, but of Per- 


{ons of ſevere Judgment, clear Heads, 28 
and inur'd to the cloſeſt manner of arguing ; unbi- 


afs'd and diſintereſted, and as much deliver'd from a 


ſuperſtitious Turn of Mind, melancholy Deluſions, and 
ſplenetick Dreams, as their Opponents are from the Im- 
ons of Religion, and the Þr 
But if the contrary were true, that the Divine Pleaſures 
that ariſe from the Exerciſe of pious Habits were ima- 
ginary and groundleſs, yet ſtill the Argument holds 
good, that they are of a peculiar Kind, proper to the 
Soul, and diſtin& from thoſe ſenſitive Satisfactions that 


only affect corporeal Organs. A Man of Reflection will 


eafily acknowledge they are above the Sphere of Senſe, 
and of ſo pure celeſtial, and ſublime a Nature, as to be 
adapted only to ſpiritual Beings. And hence it will 
appear, that there is the very ſame Reaſon to conclude 
that the Soul of Man is Incorporeal, and therefore an in- 
corruptable Subſtance; as that any created Being is ſo, 
whoſe [mmaterial and Immortal Nature cannot be in- 
fer'd from any ocher Prinziples than thoſe, which will 


cjudices of Education. 
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as well demonſtrate the ſame Properties in the Soul of 


Man. 


T HE Happineſs then which the Soul enjoys pecu- 
liar to its Faculties, and diſtin& from the Pleaſures of 
the Body whichit inhabits, will facilitate to Menof Rea- 


ſon the Belief of its Immortality. Brute 


Creatures. 


not being made for endleſs Duration, have no Taſte or 


Deſire of the Felicity of an intelligent Mind, which a- 


riſes from the Acquiſition of Knowledge and Wiſdom, 
the Practice of Vertue, and the ſweet Reflection on a 


I uſeful and innocent Life: For this Happineſs is proper 


to the Soul, which it is evident it — ſſeſs in 2 State 


of ion; for the Animal Part o 


EKeliſn or Perception of theſe ſuperior 
Delights, than the ſame low nature has in the Beaſts that 


AN bp if the Soul is capable of this Felicity and per- 


n has no more 


intellectual 


fection, and has Pleaſures 2 to its own Nature, 
m 


and is capable of enjoying t 


1 5 [ when diſunited from 
the Body; and if the Creator of the World 


did not en- 


dow it with that Capacity in vain, it ſhould not, me- 


it for happy Immortality. 


I thinks, be difficult to diſcern, that therefore he defign'd 


NOR is the Argument leſs concluſive for the Soul's 
Immortality, when we urge, that it is capable of Pain 


and Miſery appropriated to it ſelf. It can 


diſcern the 


Deformity and moral Turpitude of its Actions, and re- 


flect on Guilt with Shame and Remorſe; it is ſtartled and 
terrify d at the 5 * of Divine Diſpleaſure, can 


anticipate the aw 


Solemnity of the day of Accompt, and 


to avoid an endleſs miſerable Exiſtence, can deſire to go 
out of Being, and wiſh for Annihilation. Theſe Opera- 


tions are fo far above the Capacity, of the Animal Na- 


ture, that one would think they fhould convince any 


Man, that the Soul is Spiritual and Immaterial, and 


therefore framed for end leſs Duration : For he may be 


as well ſatisfyed from what has been alledg d, that the 
Animal Part of Man is as uncapable of that 
| | „„ | | Happiness 


intellectual 


Gy 
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Happineſs or Miſery which has been deſcrib'd, as we 
are ſure that a Tree notwithſtanding its vegetable Life, 
cannot Feel, ſee, or hear, while we obſerve that it ex- 
prefles no ſenſitive Perceptions, nor has any proper Or- 
gans for ſuch Purpoſes. 


BESIDES, let it be conſidered, that Mankind 
even in their depray'd State, notwithitanding the Ob- 
ſcurity of their Thoughts and the Contuſion of their I- 
deas, as well as their moral Corruption and Degeneracy, 
have univerſally expreſs'd a ſtrong Inclination to believe 
the two great Articles of Religion, The Exiſtance of a 
God, and the Immortality of the Soul. Theſe Notions 


bear ſuch a Conformity to their. Intellectual Faculties, 


that as ſoon as ever they exercis'd their Reaſon, and 
were left to the Freedom of their Thoughts, they rea- 
_ dily affented to the Truth of them. Lhe firſt of theſe 
Articles, the Exiſtence of a God, is ſuppes'd to be gran- 


ted in this Diſcourſe : And as the general Conſert of 


Mankind to the Notion of a God, is juſtly us'd as an 
Argument ot great Weight againſt the Atheiſt ; ſo the 


{ame univerſal Voice of Nature is of no leſs Validity a- 


gainſt the Infidel, that disbelieves the Immortality of 
the Soul; tor thoſe Notions which the whole Human 
Species readily aſſent to, muſt be allow'd to be the De- 
claration and Opinion of Nature ; cr in plainer words; 
the ſtrongeſt, cleareit, and moſt early Dictate of Rea- 
jon, otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to account for the 
general and ready Belief oft ſuch a Notion. It mutt be 
granted, that the powerful Diſpoſition and Bent of 
Mind, in all Nations and Ages, to receive this Propo- 
Ation as true, I bat the Soul! is Immortal, will make it 
evident, that it muſt be a natural Idea, agreeable to the 


inclination, and tuitable to the Frame and Faculties ot 


the Mind. The common People, conducted only by 
the Eials and Light of Nature, belicv'd that the Sou) 
did not periſh with the Body, but that after the Diſſo- 
lution of that Tenement, it com iru'd in Eeing, and 


paſs d 
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paſs d into a State of Happineſs or Miſery, 2grccabl- 
to its Behaviour in this Life. 
THEIR Deifying of deceaſed Men, who had hegt. 
eminent Benefa&ors to Mankind; and peoplirg I'cuyon 
with Colonies of Heroes, their Kingdom of , awd 
the variety of Torments ſuppos d to be inflict ed en the 


Impious and Flagitious, and the Pleaſures ol their EY. 
ſian Fields, the Reward of the Juſt and Innocent; and 


in ſhort, their whole Scheme of Theology, however 
ſuperſtitious and abſurd, were evidently ivurlt-d on 
this Principle of the Soul's Immortality. 

THE greateſt part likewiſe of the meſt emirert 
Philoſophers held this Opinion; the bringe 4h: 


gorians, the Platoniſts, and the Stoicks, 2 in op the 


- v- 


molt part, were Aſſertors of it: and this vs hs wn 
general Notion of their wiſeſt Men, we- have tin car 


%- 


Teſtimony of Cicero, who with great Core a mtuy y Gy 


wu Y Go 
their Writings, and was admirably vers © in the o- 
frines of all their different Sets. That great an having 
freely declar d his Belief of the Soul's mmarcalliz, 1 
thus; Nor has Reaſon only and Argumentation 
me to receive this Opinion, bat the Tudo ment 21:4 ga- 
thority of the moſt eminent Philoſophers. nd lie- 
where he affirms, That this Notzoz of t Heel, lin- 


mortality, was ſupported by the Conſent of al Nations. 
Tho Socrates, the moſt excellent of the Lagen vages, 
who never roundly and poſttively athrm'd any thing, 


292 +% 


ſpoke with Diftidence and k luctuation «bout a ture 


State after his modeſt manner; yet his Eelict, cho it 


did not exclude all doubting, was fo prevalert, that it 


ver- power d and controul d his Difidence to ſuch a 


degree, that upon the Hopes and Proſpect cf a happy 


Immortality, he laid down his Lite with Alacrity and 


great firmneſs of Mind. Ard as in moral Hebiis,” that 
degree of Vertue that is powertul ercugh to bear down 
tac contrary evil Inclinations, and engage us in prede- 
minant Obedience to its Precepts, is in a Chriitian sc 
zal and ſincere; ſo that Belief oa Future Stat: chat pra- 

C | vails 
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vails with any Man, in ſpite of all Oppoſition, to a& in 
conformity to that Principle muſt be allow'd to be ge- 

' ruin? ; and what could have been expected more from 
Socrates, to have maniteſted his Integrity and the victo- 
rious Degree of his Belief of the Soul's Immortality, 
than that which with great Courage and Conſtancy he 
exprels'd. But of all the learned and wiſe Pagans none 
haye more openly, and in ſtronger Terms up and down 
his Writings, acknowledg'd his Belief of this Article, 
than Cicero. Theſe are his words: (a) The Souls of all 

Men are Immortal, but thoſe of the Good and Valiant 
are not only Immortal, but Divine. (b) Tbere is no- 
thing ſuvlunary, but what is mortal and peri ſping, ex- 
cert th: Souls that the Gods have beſtow d on the Race 
of Mankind. (e) Death is not the Deſtruſtion of our 
Being, and th: Extiuſtion of all our Enjay ments, bat 
a fort of Tranſlation or Change of Life, 

"BUT he declares his Mind upon this Subject moſt 
clearly, and in the molt noble and pious Expreſſions, in 
the lattec end of his excellent Book De Senectute, where 
he ſays, That he firmly believ'd that the famous Ro- 


(A Oman quidem auim Immortalis ſunt ſed fortium Bono- 
rTYm4ue dini. | | De Leg. 
(b) Tutru Lunam nilil eſt niſi Mortale & Caducum, prater 
Ammos genert Hominum munere Deorum Datos, | 
(c) Mortem non interuum eſſe omnia tolientem atque delentem, 
ſed quandam mig rationem & commutationem Vita, Trſcul, 
Aulmus ſ-ipſuin mover atque idcirco non eſt Natus ſed ter- 
MA . | ILTuſcul. 
Nors 3:5 terribilis eſt, quorum cum Vita omnia extinguntur. 
| 1 | Far ad. 
Mors aut meliorem, quam qui eſt in Vita, aut certe non dete- 
riorem allatura eſt ftarum. | F̃eo Flacc. 
Incorpore incluſus tauguam alienæ domi, propria emin ejus 
ſedes ett Cœlum. ns Dy Tuſcul, 
Sic habeto te non eſſe mortuiem, ſed Corpus hoc. De Sem. Scip. 
Bonorum mentes mihi Livin aique terne videntur, & ex 
Fiomiuum Vita ai Deorum Religwausm Senckin.namque mi- 


Impii apud inferos pœnas lunar, 4. 
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mans, his deceas'd Friends, were ſtill alive, and that 
they enjoy'd a Life which only deſerv'd that Name. 
And afterwards he aſſerts, that he collected the Immor- 
tality of the Soul from its Operations and immaterial 
Nature. I perſuade my ſelf, ſays he, ſince the Soul is 
endow'd with ſuch Attivity, ſuch a Remembrance of 
Things paſt, ſuch a Foreſight of Events to come, ſo ma- 
ny Arts, Sciences, and Inventions, thit a Nature, 
wbich contains in it ſelf ſuch Perfetions, cannot be 
Mortal; fince the Soul is always agitated, nor hrs any 
beginning of Motion, becauſe ſhe moves her ſelf; nor 
will have any end of Motion, becauſe ſhe will never de- 

ſert, or be wanting io her ſelf; and ſince the Nature 
of the Soul is ſimple, nor contains the Mixture of any 
Thing that is unlike or incongruous to its ſelf, it can 
never be divided, and therefore can never periſb.— 

My Soul exerting her ſelf, al=1ys look'd upon Futurity 
in this View, that when it ſhould part with Life, it 
ſhould then Live. I have an ardent Deſire, ſays he 


to Scipio and Lalius, to ſee your Fathers, wie 1 ho- 


naur d and lov'd, nor do I long only to converſe with 
thoſe whom I knew, but with thoſe likewiſe of whom I 
have heard and read, and of whom I my ſelf have 
written. And a little after, tranſported with the 
Proſpect of a happy Immortality, he breaks cut into this 
triumphart and celebrated Exclamation. G rlorious 
Day, when I ſhall be admitted into the Council end A. 
embly of Souls, aud be deliver'd from this tamultaugus and 
polluted World, when I ſball not only meet with the oreat 
Spirits before-named, but with my lov'd Cato alto, th: 
braveſt and beſt of Men ! And after, If err in 
this Belief of the Immortality of the Soul, I err wil- 
lingly, nor ſhall any thing while I live wreſi this Error 
from M2, —— What an excellent and divine Mind had 
this noble Roman, tha a Heathen, compar'd with the 
Profeſſors of Impiety and the Chrictian Libertin-s 
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III E remains yet another Argument to prove, 
that the braveſt and wiſeſt Men in all Ages thought that 
the {cul remain'd alive after the Diſſolution of the Bo- 
dy, anch that is, their earneſt Deſire of Glory and Im- 


mortal frame. That the greateſt and moſt generous 


Spirits among the Heathens, coveted above all Things 
Applauſe and a great Name is evident from their own 
V\ riting3, in which they expreſs this Paſſion in the 
warmeit manner, and acknowledge, that this was the 
Spring and impultive Principle from which their inde- 
fitivable 1,abours and worthy Undertakings had their 
Nite. And to the ſame Deſire of Renown, perhaps, the 
ur greatelt part of the Productions of famous Wits and 
the illuſtrious Atchievements of Heroes among Chriſti- 
ans oe their Birth. Cicero ſays, that this Paſfion is al- 
ways found in the greateſt and fineſt Spirits. (d) The 


 Alinds of the beſt Men, ſays he, chiefly aſpire after 


immortal Glory, And elſewhere he ſays thus: (e) There 
is ſcarce any Man, who by the Labours he undertakes, 
aud the Dangers to which he expoſes himſelf, does not 
dire Glory, as the Reward of his great Actions. 
And in another place he gives this Reaſon of it: (f) The 
Life of Alan is ſport, but the Courſe of Glory is Eter- 
nal. in ancther thus: (g) Of all the Rewards of Vir- 
tu» Glory is the greateſt ;, it is only this that can af- 


ford Conſolation for the ſhortneſs of Life, by cauſing us | 


to bs remember d by Poſterity, that can make us Pre- 
ſent while Abſent, and preſerve us alive after Death. 
his univertal dehire of Fraiſe and Admiration, and to 


—_ 


(4) pmr que Auimus maxime ad immortalem Gloriam 
nit:tur. | 2 De Sen, 
e Vin üwenitur, qui laboribus ſuſceptis periculiſque aditis, 


no (14% Mercedem retmum geſtarum deſideret Gloriam. . 
(ita brevis, curſus Gloria ſempiternus. Fro Seſt. 
(+4) - x omaibus præmiis Virtutis ampliſſimum eſſe Premium 


nin, eſſe banc unam, qux brevitate m Vitæ Poſteritatis Me- 


ti: cenfolarctur, que Wert, ut abientes adeſſemus, mortuy 
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be ſpoken of with Henour in the Ages to come, muſt 
ſuppoſe, that thoſe who covet and purſue it, muſt be- 


eve as I have ſuggeſted in another Diſcourſe, that they 


ſhall continue in Being after their Deceaſe, or elſe that 
Paſſion is very idle and unaccountable ; for what Satis- 
faction can the Applauſes and Panegyricks of Poſterity 
afford a Man that is not in Being, and therefore entirely 


uncapable of enjoying them? 


THUS the beſt and wiſeſt Perſons in all Times and 
Nations, have look'd on the Human Soul as incorporeal, 


except thoſe of the Epicurean School, who with great 


Zeal and Labour endeavour'd to elevate their Nature 
to the Rank of intelligent Engines, aud ſelf- moving Au- 
tomata; but the Reaſons they us'd were ſo frivolous 
and inconclutive, and the Explications they have given, 
how Matters may be diſpos d to Think, Reaſon, and 
acquire a ſelt-determining Power and Freedom of 
Choice, are fo inept and ridiculous, that to name them 
is enough to confirm the Reader in the contrary Opini- 
on. Let any Man confider how theſe little Philoſophers 
ſolve the Operations of the Mind upon the foot of mere 
Matter and Motion, and I aſſure my ſelf, he will reje& 
their Notions with Contempt. Sy 

I F then the Body of the common People, and the 
far greateſt part of the wiſeſt and moſt learned Men in 


all Ages, have declared their Belief of the Soul's Immor- 
[| ality ; this will amount to the univerſal Approbation 


of Mankind, not withſtanding ſame Individuals have ex- 
preſs'd their Diſſent; of which more in the next Argu- 
ment. And this is ſo agreeable to Czcero's Sentiment, that 


notwithſtanding he had acknowledg'd that Democritus 


Epicurus, Dichæarchus, and others affirm'd, that the 
Soul was Corporeal and Mortal, yet he declares his 
Senſe thus: (h) It is my Judgment that the Soul is Im- 


mortal, by the Conſent of all Nations. 


(5) Animos permanere arburamur conſeniu omnium Na- 
tionum. | | Tuſcul, 


THE 
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THE vo leſs univerfal Defire of Immortality which 
is found among Mankind, if well attended to, ſhould in- 
duce us to receive this Article; for if this Deſire be u- 
niverſal, it muſt be an Inſtinct of Nature; and if ſo, 
muſt be implanted in the Mind, like other inbred Pro- 

ſions =. Appetites, by the Author of Nature, who, 
I imagine, no one will believe mixt in the Conſtitution of 

Man any Deſires, Faculties or Appetites, for which he had 
provided no ſuitable Objects; for this would be to ſup- 
poſe, that either infinite Wiſdom acted without an End, 
or that infinite Good neſs deſigned a Deluſion; of which 
more when we come to MORAL ARGU- 
MENTS. Now that the Defire of Immortality is as 
really univerſal as other natural Appetites, will appear 
thus. „ 

THAT Impulſe or Propenſion muſt be aldwed to 
be Natural, which is felt by all Nations in all Ages, and 
eſpecially by thoſe whoſe Nature is moſt perfect, and 
_ whoſe Faculties are moſt refined and improved, which 


is the Caſe before us. All People tho moſt remote 
fram each other, and molt different in their Language, 


_ Cuſtoms and Inclinations, agree in their Deſires and Ex- 
peRations of Immortality, and feel ſomething of a ſe- 
cret Aſſurance, that their Lives will not be extinguiſh'd 

dy the Diſſolution of the Body, but only change its 

| State and Circumſtances. And it is not only Death, of 
which by the ſtrong Principle of Selt-preſeryation they 

. expreſs an Abhorrence, but the Soul ſhrinks and ſtarts 


back on her ſelf at the Thoughts of Annihilation; and 


this Inſtinct is ſo general, that it muſt be concluded it 


was originally interwoven with our native Complexion. | 


1 will be in vain to contend, that the Deſire of Liv- 
ing alway is not univerſal, and therefore not a natural 
Impulſe, becauſe ſeveral Perſons are fo far from wiſh- 
ing an immortal State, that they decline it, and dread 
nothing more. Let this be granted, yet it does by no 


means overturn my Poſition; for the Idea of Univerſa- 


lity, in this Caſe, does not include the Deſires of every 
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Individual, but the ordinary Temper of Mankind, and 
the Inſtin&s of infinitely the greateſt Number of Per- 
ſons, for that is ſaid to be natural, which in the cuſtom- 
ary Series of Nature's Operations generally is produc'd, 
the ſometimes ſhe may deviate from her common Path, 


and ſurprize us with irregular and extraordinary Pro- 
ductions. Deprivation of Sight and incapacity of Hear- 


ing or Speaking, which ſome owe to their firſt Forma- 
tion in the Womb, will be no convincing Argument, 


that Seeing, Hearing, and Speech are not natural to the 
Human Species. Nor is it a Demonſtration that the 


Shape, Number, and Connexion of Members, which are 
commonly obſery'd in Man, is not the natural Orderre- 
quir'd in his Structure, ſhould it be alledg'd, that in 
{ome this Symetry is neglected, that the Fetus comes 


into the World rumpled and miſhapen, with more ot 


fewer Limbs than uſual, and in its Growth ſtill k 


its monſtrous Figure and Deformity. Beſides, it muſt 
be conſidered that thoſe few Perſons, in compariſon, 


who inſtead of deſiring, would avoid Immortality, are 


generally ſuch, whoſe evil Habits and vicious Manners 
make them obnoxious to the dreadful Apprehenſions f 


Divine Puniſhments in another Life; and therefore 
they tremble at the Thoughts of a Future State of Exi- 


ſtence. In this Caſe theſe Men act agreeably to Reaſon, 


mingle with common Matter, and to go quite out of 
Being, than to live in Pain and endleſs Mifery. And 
when by their immoral Behaviour they have made it 


F neceſſary to their Safety, that their Souls ſhould periſh 
with their Bodies, by degrees they bring over their 

ſtruggling Reaſon to the fide of their Intereſt, and deny, 
or pretend to disbelieve the Soul's Immortality. And 


this will account for a ſurprizing Event; that is, why a- 


mong Nations, whoſe Faculties are more cultivated and 

inlighten'd by the Chriſtian Religion, the Disbelicf of 

the Soul's Immortality ſhould be more rife and pceva- 
lent than among ancient and modern Pagans. For theſe 


not 


vrhile they chuſe rather to periſh, to be ditlipated an! 
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not being ſo certain of incurring, by their evil Aciors, 
Divine Biſpleaſure and ſuffering Future Miſery, did 


not lie under ſo ſtrong a Temptation to reje et che Opi- 


and the Hepos of a happy Immortality, agree well e- 


nion of a Future State, as a looſe and vicious ( hriſtian, 
who being inſtructed in the Conditions of Happinets 


hereafter, is aſſur d, that his diſſolute Lite is inconſi- 
ſtent with thoſe Conditions; and therefore if aſter 
Death there is an everlaſting State, he muſt expect to be 
for ever miſerable. | 


AND this Aſſertion is ſupported by the following 


Obſervation. Men that have been bred in loſe and ig- 


norant Families, not being thoroughly made acquainted 
with the Nature of Vertue, and the neceſſary Terms 


of Future Felicity, feldom become ſo impious in 


Principle as to renounce the Belief of a Deity and a Fu- 
ture State; for theſe can make their diforderly Life, 


nough together, not knowing that they are really repug- 


nant and never to be reconcil'd ; while thoſe who have 
had the Advantages of liberal and vertuous Educati- 
ons, and are convinced of the Neceſſity of a regular and 


ſober Life to the attainmert of Immortal Bliſs, and the 
avoiding of endleſs Sufferings ; while theſe, I ſay, who 
are endowed with a good Share of religious Kncwledge, 
which however is unoperative in their Lives, being o- 
verpower'd by the Violence of cvil Habits and vicious 
Inclinations, are very ſenſible, that by their irregular 


Actions they become obnoxious to Divine Diſpleaſure, 
| whence they are conſtantly dilturb'd in their guilty En- 


* 


joy ments by ſceret Terror and Remorſe, it is no wor- 


der that they uſe the moſt effectual means in their Fow- 
er, to remove the perpetual Anguiſh and Diſquiet of 


their Minds; and lince they labour under a moral Im- 


potency, and are not able to reſtrain their inordirate A p- 


pPetities, what can they do, but attempt to etface the 


Netion of a Future State ot Immortality, that they may 
urſue their diffolute Courſe of Lite without trouble- 
tome Reflections, and keep their Ereaſts from being a 


miie- | 
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miſerable Seat of War, between their immoral Habits 
and the Dictates of Vertue? This is the Reaſon, why 
thoſe, who in theirY outh have been well inſtructed inthe 
Principles of Religion, and bred among great Examples 
of Piety and Vertue, and of which themſelves once ex- 
preſs'd ſome Taſte and Efteem, it they afterwards be- 
come Libertines, are more inclin'd than others to renounce _ 
the Belief of a Future Immortality. * 

IF then the Soul be an immaterial Subſtance, and 
more than a diſſipable Syſtem or curious Web of attenu- 
' I ated Matter, it — the Will of the Author, that 

he deſigned it for immortal Duration. Ns 


Of MORAL ARGUMENTS. 


3 8 H E Belief of the Exiſtence of God, and the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, are Articles of Religion ſo 
cloſely connected, that he who acknowledges the firſt 
will ſoon be induced to embrace the laſt : For from the 
infinite Perfe&ions of the Divine Being, namely, his 
Gbodneſs, Wiſdom, Juſtice and Faithſulneſs, the eternal 
Life df the Mind is ſoevidently infer'd, that it fcarce 
needs any other Demonſtration. | EB 
IN the firſt place I will attempt to deduce this 
Concluſion from his infinite Goodneſs. All who ac- 
knowledge a ſupream Being, the Maker and Moderator 
of the World, conceive him as endow'd with unlimited, 
Power ; and that therefore he is able to produce all 
Things, the Notion of which does not contain any in- 
conſiſtent Ideas that deſtroy each other, that is, which 
does not imply a Contradiction: for ſuch repugnant 
Things are juſtly allow'd to be out of the Sphere of Om- 
u. | mpotent Activity. It muſt then be granted, that an 
„ | Almighty Caufe has Ability to create an immaterial and 
incorruptible Mind like himſelf, who is an Incorporeal 
and Spiritual Being, fince that Conception does not 
include contradictory Terms. Infinite Power and unli- 
mited Fruitfulneſs can, with the ſame Eaſe, make a — 
hy _ 1 — . rap 
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raph as a Worm : nor can an incorporeal. Subſtance, yet 
| — mr: Pl, more diſobey the creating Word, or 
delay to put on Being and ſtep forth into Exiſtence, than 
a Peble or an Inſect. This being premis'd, it will fol- 
low, that if we have a juſt Conception of the Divine 
Goodneſs, we may thence deduce the Immortality of 
the Soul. . | 8 | 
/ GOODNESS is a generous Diſpoſition of Mind, 
to diffuſe and communicate it ſelf, to others, in propor- 
tion to the Agent's Ability, and the Receiver's Capaci- 
ty. This Notion is ſo juſt, that tho a Man ſhould poſſeſs 
an Aﬀuence of all Things requir'd for the Gratifcation 
of his Senſes and the Endowments of his Mind, yet his 
Felicity would be incompleat, were he without an A- 


bility of being Beneficial to others; no excellent and ex- 
alted Spirit can be eaſy, tho he enjoys whatever his De- 


fires demand for himſelf unleſs he is capable of ſupply- 
ing the Wants of thoſe about him; nor will he eſteem 


| himſelf happy, while it is out of his Power to make o- 


thers ſo. D 8 
ITI HIS Idea of Goodneſs ſtrikes us with ſuch Plea- 

ſure and Admiration, that we preſently aſeribe it in the 
higheſt Degree to the great Creator, and adore him 

as the Beſt and moſt Beneficent Being. And therefore 
the Philoſopher ſaid well, That thoſe Men were moſt 
like the Gods, who wanted leaſt for themſelves, and did 


moſt Good to others. The Supream Being then, who 


is endowed with all poſſible Perfection, and therefore 
poſſeſſes this Attribute of Goodneſs in its utmoſt Ex- 
tent, muſt have bonndlefs Propenſions to communicate 


it ſelf, and impart Felicity to others. And fince he has 


brought into Exiſtence Corporeal Creatures of an infe- 
rior Rank and of different Degrees of Perfe&ion, and 
has diffus'd one common Nature with amazing Varie- 
ty, through innumerable Kinds of Inſe&s and ſuperior 
Animals, in a beautiful Subordination to each other, 
it is not to be imagin'd, why his Fertility. ſhould ſtop 
here, and not proceed to form more excellent Beings 3 
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we may then ſafely conclude, that ſince he is able, his 


| infinite Defire of communicating his Goodneſs has a- 
| @nilly inclin'd him to create Subſtances of an immateri- 


al Nature, and of a higher Order than his viſible Pro- 
ductions; ſuch are the various Ranks or Claſſes of Spi- 
rits, dignifyed with Reaſon and Freedom of Choice. 


This therefore amounts to a Demonſtration, that God 


has made Creatures of a more excellent Nature than 


- thoſe compounded of Matter; and that ſuch as are di- 


ſtinguiſhed by the Faculty of Reaſon, Judgment, and 


Self determining Power, muſt be concluded to be theſe 


immaterial Beings, on whom the Author, who envies 

no Happineſs of his Creatures, has beſtow'd ſuch high 

Endowments. | 5 
AND when we contemplate the infinite Wiſdom of 


the firſt Cauſe, the beautiful Method and Order that he 


has obſerved in the various Productions of his Power, it 


will appear very reaſonable that he ſhould have made 
ſuch a compound Being as Man, in whom the ſpiritual 


and Angelick Nature is vitally blended and combin d 
with that of a Corporeal Animal. This, I ſay, is reaſo- 
nable to believe, we obſerye the Subordination of the 
different Kinds of his Creatures, and the gradual Aſcent 
from the loweſt to the higheſt, contriv*d with ſuch Ad- 
mirable Art, that it is difficult to aſſign the Limits 


here one Species ends, and another begins. Some 


rais'd above inanimate Things poſſeſs only a vegetable 
Life. The next Order are Inſects, whereof ſome be- 
ſides a Principle of Motion, have a low ſenſitive Per- 


| ception, imperfe& organical Frames, and are of ſhort 


continuance. Others have more Senſation more perfect 
Bodies, and a greater Principle of Local Motion, but 


in various Degrees, and of various Duration. The 


Claſs above this is that of brute Animals, which have 


ſenfitive Perception, Appetities, and Local Mio in 


a Supericr manner, but deſtitute of Choice and Reaſon : 
It now from this Rank of irrational Animals, we ſhould 


ep immediately into the ſuperior World of Angels and 


D 2 immate- 
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immaterial Spirits, would there not appear a great 
Chaſm and want of that Subordination and Connexion, 
which the wiſe Creator has manifeſtly obſery'd in the 
gradual Aſcent, from the inferior to the higher Ranks 
of his Creatures? And is it not congruous oe | ſuitable to 


his Steps and Progreſs in Creation, and very becom- 


ing his Divine Wiſdom, that before we go fromBeaſts to 
Angels, that Gap ſhould be fill'd up, and the ordinaryGra- 


dation be maintain'd by a Species of Creatures, that are 


rtly one and partly the other, that is, Mankind, who 


by their participation of both Natyres, beautifully pre- 
ſerve the Connexion between the Animal and the Spiri- 


tual Angelick World ? If then the ſupream Cauſe 1s a- 
ble and willing to produce an immaterial Mind ; and if 


it becomes his Wiſdom, and is agreeable to his Provi- 
_ dence and the Rule and Manner of his acting, to embo- 


dy ſucha Mind in a corporeal Frame, one may ſafely 
_ conclude that his Creature Man is ſuch a Production. 


ANOTHER Moral Argument for a Future State, 
may be deduc'd from the joint Comtemplation of the 


Divine Goodneſs. 


T HE Author of this wide and magnificent Theatre 
of the World, did not act by a Neceſſity of Nature, in 
producing his wonderful Works, otherwiſe he muſt al- 
ways have exerted his utmoſt Energy and Art, and 


had given Exiſtence to no Creatures but thoſe of the 


higheſt Perfection, who approach'd neareſt to his own 


Divine Nature ; but he has ſhewn himſelf a free and 

arbitrary Agent, by cn_ Beings of infinite Variety; 

all which, tho diſt _ 
e 


by different Degrees of 


iſtin 
Excellence, are perfect in their Kind, and by their 


Connexion and regular Subordination to each other, | 
conſpire to produce the Symetry, Beauty, and Harmo- | 
ny of the - 
viations and Errors in the Production of ſublunary Be- | o 


ole. And tho ſometimes there appear De- 


ings, which are call'd the Sport or Play of Nature 
diverted from her firſt Intention; yet this happens but 


to a few Individuals, while the Kind is preſery d * 99 
p 8 Ka gular 
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gular and compleat. Now all this wonderful Diverſi- 
of Creatures arrive at a finiſh'd State; Stones and 
13 Vegetables and Animals, by degrees, grow 
up to the Perfe&ion of their Species: But this cannot 
be affirm'd of Man, who in this Life never arrives at 
conſummate Felicity, The moſt learned Philoſopher 
knows nothing of the Works of Nature, in compari- 
ſon of what he is intirely ignorant. The moſt Pious 
and Devout will own they are very defective, and 
come vaſtly ſhort of that height of Vertue, at which 
they aim. All ſorts of Men complain of Deluſion and 
Diſappointment ; when by prudent Schemes and indu- 


| ſtrious Application they have attain'd the Poſſeſſion of 


Wealth or Power, or Pleaſure, for which they con- 


| tended, they are ſo far from acquiring the Reſt and 


Satisfaction they expected, that they renew their Pur- 


\ ſuits after the ſame Enjoyments with as great Vehe- 


mence as before. Place a Man in any Circumſtances 


which himſelf ſhall defire, he will ſtill be uneaſy. 


The Indies will not ſatisfy the avaricious Miſer, nor 
the vaſteſt Empire the ambitious Monarch. Vain Man 
imagines, that in the 1 Object which he now 
ſeeks, he ſhall find his Happineſs; but when he poſ- 
ſeſſes it, the beautiful Phantom mocks his Embraces, 
and proves in his Arms an empty Cloud. The World 
is a Scene of unſatisfy'd, complaining Men; for ſuch 
are the Faculties and Capacities of Human Nature, 
that no Objects here can compleatly gratify them. 
Hence juſtly is infer'd a Future State of Life, where 
Man ſhall attain the Felicity and Accompliſhment of 
kis Being; for otherwiſe the Author muſt be deficient 


in Wiſdom, Benevolence, or Power, who has made 
an intelligent Creature, that he either is unable, or 


unwilling, or knows not how to carry on to Perfecti- 


| on. And he that by this Argument is induc'd to be- 


lieve a Future State, will ſoon embrace the Opinion 


THE 
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THE next Medium I ſhall uſe to demonſtrate the 
FSoul's Immortality, thall be drawn from the Truth, 

and Faithfulneſs of the ſupream Lord and Governor 
of all Things. 

IT has been already prov'd, that this Article of 
Belief has been univerſally receiy'd and profeſs'd b. 
the Race of Mankind in all Ages of the World ; nor 
can the different Opinion of ſome impious Philoſophers 
among the Gentiles, and the Saddacees among the 
Fews, before-mention'd, or a few modern irreligious 
Perſons, any more invalidate this Aſſertion, than the 
appearance of ſome irregular and deform'd Producti- 
ors can be pleaded againſt the common Courſe of 
Things, and the general Cuſtom and Law of Nature; 

for tho particular Individuals have been ſo ſtupid as 
tao maintain, that the Soul periſhes with the Body and 
mingles with common Matter, no more to be reviv'd ; 


yet Human Nature was never fo infatuated, as to ſuf- 
fer this malignant Contagion to ſpread far among the 


Species. From the beginning of Time none ever read, 
. or heard of a Nation of Epicureans, Scepticks, or Sad- 
ducees, who disbeliey'd a Future Exiſtence ; which 


mult therefore be an Opinion eſtabliſh'd by the gene- 


ral Conſent of Mankind. SE 

LT is very certain that Juvenal, Cicero, Plutarch, 
EpaRetus, and many other Moraliſts, have aſſerted, 
that many deſperate Malefactors, tho they eſcap'd the 
_ Cagnizance and Sentence of the Magiſtrate, have how- 
ever been arraign'd and condemn'd at the ſecret Tri- 


bunal of Conſcience in their own Breaſts, and that 
Mankind in general, reflecting on their Guilt, felt 


inherent Terror and Remorſe, and lay under tormen- 


ting Pangs and irightful Apprehenſiors of Divine An- 
ger and Future Sufferings, They beliey'd there was 


a Place of Puniſhment, where the Gods, by ſeveral 
ways, did execute their Wrath on impious Criminals ; 
where Furies, Wheels, Vipers, and Vultures, a fad 
varicty of Pain and Vengeance, tormented the Unj _ 

| OY > cat” 
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and-Irreligious: While, on the contrary, it was their 
Opinion, that good and vertuous Men ſhould, after 
Death, forget all their Sorrow, ceaſe for ever from 
their Labour, and be convey'd to Seats of Happineſs and' - 
endleſs Delight. And the Hopes and Expectat ions of 
this Future Felicity, inſpir'd them with the love of 
Piety and ſober Manners, and excited them to under- 
take many illuſtrious and heroick Actions, that in the 
next Life they might attain the Favour of the Gods 
and the Reward of Vertue. Since then by this Prin- 
ciple of the Soul's Immortality, Mankind have been 
mov'd and guided in their Actions, and this has been 
the chief Foundation of Religion and Vertue in the 
World, I thus Argue, That Principle or Article of 
Belief, by which God has actually govern'd the Race of 
Mankind from the beginning of Time, cannot be falſe : 
Now it is evident. that God has actually and conſtantly go- 
vern'd the World by this Belief and ExpeRation of a 
State of Immortality to come, and therefore that Prin- 
Jeiple muſt certainly be true: For fince Mankind in 
all Times have been acted upon and excited by Argu- 
ments and Motives drawn from a Future State of 
Life, and the Supream Being has all along ruled the 
Minds of Men by the Beliet and ExpeRation of Im- 
mortality; it notwithſtanding this their ſhould be no 
, | ſuch State, then it will neceſſarily follow, that God 
k has govern'd the rational World in all Ages by a Fal- 
e | ſhood anda meer Deluſion. And thus to mock Man- 
j- | kind and act upon their Paſſions by an imaginary and 
i. | feign'd State of Life in another World, is inconſiſtent 
it with his perfect Truth and inviolable Faithfulneſs ; 
it land yet, if this impious Abſurdity be not ſwallow'd, 
n. 12 Future State mult be allow'd as certain. , 
a I it be objected, that the Supream Being does 
as not rule the Minds of Men by the Expectations of Re- 
al [wards and Puniſhments in another Life, but only per- 
s; Imits Men to deceive themſelves; I anſwer, Firſt, that 
ad che Perſons who thus deceive themſclves, if _— 
Bm 8 | | „ MP 
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they are deluded, have always been the wiſeſt, the maſt 
vertuous and excellent Men; for the Truth of which 
Aſſertion I appeal to the Hiſtory and Obſervation of 
all Ages. Now it is not conſiſtent with the Honour 
and Faithfulneſs of the Divine Being, to ſuffer thoſe 
| who moſt reſemble his own excellent Nature, and do 
him the molt eminent Service, to be conſtantly mov d by 
a Deluſion, to do thoſe Actions by which they ſtrive to 
imitate, ſerve, and pleaſe him. | ” 
AN db from hence may be form'd a ſtrong Argu- 
ment againſt the Scept:cks, with whom I am engag'c 
in this Diſputation : for to any Man that reflects with 
Attention, it will appear incredible; that if the Immor- 
tality of the Soul be an imaginary and falfe Notion, that 
a God of infinite Goodneſs and Love to Mankind 
ſhould not, by his gracious Providence, prote& Men of 
Wiſdom, Piety, and Vertue, that bear the neareſt 
Conformity and Similitude to his cwn Perfections, 
and are moſt obedient to his Laws, from conſtantly 
falling into this Error, of belicving a Future State, 


while the vileſt and moſt flagitious Part of Mankind, 


whom from the perte& Purity of his Nature his Sout 
| abhors, ſhould be inlighten'd in this important Fcirt, 
diſcover the Truth, and eſcape the great Miſtake ef 
the Soul's Immortality. It will be difficult to tell 
what is inconſiſtent with the infinite Goodneſs of the 
Supream Being, and his Regard and Benevolence to 


good Men, if this Suppoſition we have made be re- 


concil'd to that Divine Attribute. Rez, 

FRO N the Juſtice of God I thus argue, Thoſe 
who believe that the Creator is likewiſe the Law- 
giver and Supream Judge of the World will agree, 
that Man is an accomptable Creature, and that one 
time he muſt appear before the high Tribunal of this 
Sovereign, to be abſoly'd or condemn'd, and rewarded 
or punith'd for his Obſervance or Contempt of the 
Divine Laws. Now, as in Fact, there appears no- 


thing in our preſent State like an equal — 
OY 
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of Rewards and Puniſhments, ſo it is impoſſible 


that a Man can be brought to an Accompt for 


the Aions of his Life, till his Life is ended. 


While we exiſt here we are under a State of Tri- 
al, nor can it be judg'd whether we have done 
our Duty till the Term of our Probation is expir d; 
ſeeing then it cannot be decided how any Man has 
paſs'd the Courſe of his Life till Death puts an end 


to it, and yet ſometime or other he muſt came up- 
on his Trial, it is evident, that there muſt be a 


State of Life after this, in which the Moderator 
and Judge of the World will vindicate the Honour 


and Juſtice ot his Government, by an impartial Sen- 
tence upon all Men, according to their paſt Demea- | 


nour, 
IF it appears by the Reaſons which I have urg'd 


for the Soul's [mmortality, that there is but a bare 


Probability of a Future Exiſtence ; the Inference 


will be ſtrong and evident, that it is the Duty and 


Intereſt of every Man to act in Conformity to this 


Opinion, and ſo to demean himſelf that he may be 
happy, and not miſerable, in this Eternal State that 


is likely to come. For ſince this Tranſiept Life in 
Duration is but a Moment compar'd with vaſt E- 
ternity, all Men who can reflect, will pronounce it 
highly reaſonable, that ſince the Diſproportion be- 


tween this fleeting Lite and endleſs Ages, is ſo immenſe 


and unconceiyable, every one ſhould be mov'd and go- 
vern'd by the probable Proſpect ot Everlaſting Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery, rather than by the Pleaſures 
or Sufferings in this State of Mortality. And this 
is what is conſtantly practis d by wiſe and conſi- 
derate Men, who in various Inſtances part wich 
ſome Things of Value, only from the Hopes cf rea- 


ping a far greater Advantage; if it be prudert in 
the Affairs of this World, thus to govern cur Acti- 


ons, then we are eyidently more oblig'd to neglect 


the 
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the Enjoyments of this World, from a probable Ex- 

Ration of unlimited Felicity. Now if this be a 
clear Dictate of Reaſon, that a Man ſhould, in the 
Courſe of his Life, be influenc'd by an Opinion of 
the Soul's Immortality, then he is bound by a Law 
of Nature, which is nothing elſe but the Will of 
the Supream Being, reveal'd to Man by the Light 
of Reaſon for the government of his Actions, ſo to 
regulate his Life, as if he were well aſſur'd of a 
Future State, Hence it will clearly follow, that if 


there be but a bare Probability of a Life to come, 


. that the Author of cur Beings has made it our 
Duty to a& in conformity to that Opinion. And 


ſince by his infinite Perfections he is uncapable of 


deceiving his Creatures, and making it their Duty 


e ee upon imaginary and groundles Views, may 
e 


not the Certainty of the Soul's immortal Duration 

be hence infer . . 

OBJECTIONS Sgaiaſt the S Ou 
8 IMMORTALITY. 


A GAINS I the Immateriality, and conſe: 
quently the Immortality of the Soul, ſome 


| ſuperficial Philoſophers, and looſe Wits their Ad- 


mirers, bring this Objection, That an incorporeal F} 


Subſtance implies a Contradiction; ſo Mr. Dryden 
ſays it appears to him, in a Dedication to Sir Charles 


Sidley: And if theſe Gentlemen had vouchſaf d“ 


to have given any Proof of their Poſition in a Mat- 


ter of ſuch Importance, it cculd by no means have] 


been look'd on as an unbeccming Cendeſcenſicn. 


How it came to pals that they thought they ſhould 


be believ'd upon their bare Aferticn, withcut offer-| 
ing the leaſt Evidence, I muſt ackncwledge I can-f 


by 


not imagine, 


real Body would 


of their 


der but that it 


Proof, 
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I T is plain, that theſe low Pretenders to Reaſon 
take the Idea of Subſtance and Matter for the ſame, 
looking on thoſe Words as Synonimous; and if it 
were fo, it would plainly follow, that an incorpo- 
an inconſiſtent Conception, 
and one Term would deſtroy the other; but why 
will they produce no Argument to evince the Truth 
pinion, and make it appear that all Sub- 
ſtance is Body. 

'd to be 
granted; and unleſs they inſiſt, that the Supream 
Being is a Material and not a Spiritual Subſtance, then 


the Idea of an Incorporeal Subſtance has nothing in it 


abſurd and impoſſible, as I have had an Occaſion to 


mention before. And ſhould it be granted, that the 


Soul is a Corporeal Being, yet this would not hin- 
might ſtill be Immortal; for if their 
Maſter Epicurus or Ariſtotle are of any Authority 


in this Debate, it is evident, that both theſe look'd 
on the Gods as Corporeal, and yet affirm'd they 

And if theſe Gentlemen, their Fol- 

| lowers, allow a Corporeal Deity, they will notwith- 


were Eterral. 


| In this Diſcourſe the Exiſtence of 
2 Deity, the Maker of all Things, is ſu 


ſtanding grant that he is Immortal. But there is no 


reaſon to carry this Argument farther z for what 
is advanc'd with great Confidence, but without 
, ought to be rejected as unworthy of an 


Anſwer... | | | | . 

ANOTHER Obje&ion to the Doctrine of the 
Immaterial and conſequently Incorruptable Subſtance 
of Human Souls, is this, that the Souls of Brute 


Animals are Incorporeal, and notwithſtanding are 


not Immortal, but are allow'd to be of a periſhing 


Nature. It has been the almoſt univerſal Opinion 


of Men of Learning and celebrated Judgment in paſt 


Times, that the Bodics of Brutes were enliven'd by 
a vital Principal of a ſuperior Nature to that of 
Matter. And thoſe ingenious Corpuſcularians, who 


plex Contriyance, the curious 
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of late thought fit to revive and poliſh the obſo- 


| lete and deery'd Hypotheſis of De mocritus and E- | 


picurus, and will not allow to Brutes an incorpo- 
real, vital Spring of Senſation, ſeem rather to af- 


fect a Sport of Wit and Imagination, than a ſolid 


Scheme of Philoſophy. 1 
i MUST acknowledge, that I look upon the 


Souls of brute Creatures as Immaterial ; for I can- 
not conceive how an internal Principle of Senſitive 


Perception and Local Motion can be fram'd of Mat- 
ter, tho ever ſo ſubtile and refin'd, and modify'd 
with the moſt artful Contrivance. And I challenge 
the moſt accute Philoſopher to aſſign any ſpecifical 
Character, that will eſſentially diverſify diſtin- 
guiih an Animal from a Watch, a Puppet, or any 
other curious Engine, if the vital Principle that in- 
forms the Animal be not Incorporeal; for the im- 
- Þiſpoſition and Mi- 

nuteneſs of the Parts, will by no means vary the 
Species; a Clock of the ſmalleſt Size, with wonder- 
ful Diverſity of minute Springs and Movements, and 


great Variety of laſting Motions, does not differ in 


Kind from a plain one of the largeſt Dimenſion, 


that has but one ſimple Motion, and that of ſhort 


Continuance. = VV | 
WHENCE it will follow, that according to 
the Philoſophy of the Atomiſts, and their manner 
of accounting for ſenſitive Operations by the Im- 
pulſe of outward Objects made upon the Organs 
of the Body, and the Colliſion, Conflict and Re- 
action of Matter upon Matter, an Animal is no- 
ing elſe but an Admirable Machine and a curious 
nvention, that imitates exactly the Principle of Sen- 
lation in Man; but in reality is nothing but an 
excellent Piece of Machaniſm, that repreſents and 
mimicks in a ſurprizing Manner the Perceptions of 


Human Souls: And indeed the Imitation is fo per- 
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fe&t, that we may be as ſure that a Beaſt has as 


real Senſation, as we are that any other Men be- 
ſides our ſelves are endow'd with that Principle : 
For what can be alledg'd to demonſtrate the Truth 
of other Mens Senſation, which I my ſelf do not feel, 


than what will as effectually prove, that Brute A- 
nimals are, likewiſe ſenſitive Beings, the Operations 
of ſuch Powers being as fully evident as they are in 
| Man, and often more perfect. | 


T HO the Souls of Brute Animals are allow'd to 


be Incorporeal, yet they are plainly of a baſe and low 
Nature, and deſtitute of thoſe intellectual Faculties 


and free Choice that ſhould make them Subjects of 


| Moral Government, enable them to diſcern the Ob- 
ligation of Laws and the Diſtinction of Vertue and 


Vice, and underſtand the Notion of being an ac- 
comptable Creature, and receiving Rewards and Pu- 


niſhments. Hence it follows, that they are intirely 


incapable of the Felicity of a Rational Soul in the 


 Fruition of the Divine Being, whom they are unable 


to contemplate, love, admire, and adore : and from 
this it is evident that the Author and Lord of Na- 
ture has ſignify'd his Will, that he does not intend 
them for perpetual Duration, in that Senſe which we 
mean, when we ſpeak of the Soul's Immortality, 


that is, its eternal Continuance in a State of Ha pi- 


neſs or Miſery; for to what purpoſe can it be ſup- 
pos d, that the Souls of Brutes ſhould be deſtin d 


to endleſs Duration, if after the Diſſolution of the 


Body they have no Faculties, Capacities, or Operati- 


ons, like thoſe of the Soul of Man, that can give 
them the like Delight and Felicity * = 


- 


BUT I anſwer, in the ſecond place, That ſup . ö 


ſing the Souls of Brutes are Immaterial, and that 
they continue after Death, ſince they are endow'd. 
with no nobler Principle than that of Senſation, and 
ſince that muſt depend upon the ule of proper Or- 


gans 
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gans, it being impoſſi ble to conceive an Idea of See- 
ing and Hearing, if: one diveſts it from its Relation 
to an Eye or an Ear, it will follow, that the Souls 

of Brutes after Death, muſt remain inactive and inſen- 
ſible, for want of thoſe neceſſary Organs by which 
they exerted their ex when vitally united 


to the Body, on whoſe Frame and Diſpoſition it was 
wholly dependent in its Actions. | 


1 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BUT whether the Animal Souls in a State of Se- 


paration remain Stupid and aſleep, or whether they 
are diſpers'd thro the Creation and employ'd to 
animate other Beings, or return to one common 
Element whence they were at firſt deriv'd, is un- 
reveal'd; but this is certain, that, which ever of 
theſe is true, the Souls of Brutes are not defign'd 
| by the great Creator for ſuch a Life of Pleaſure and 
Happineſs as that of Human Souls in a State of 
Immortality and Perfection, for the Enjoyment of 
which they have no Diſpoſitions and Capacities. 
And tho we ſhould not be able clearly to account 
far the Nature of Brute Animals, and how their 
Souls are difpos'd of by their Maker after Death, yet 
our uncertainty in this Point will by no means 
weaken the Force of thoſe Demonſtrations that 
have been praduc'd for the Immortality of Hu- 
man Souls. | 


II is farther Objected againſt the Immortality - 
af the Soul, that it plainly relies in its Operati- 


ons on the Temper and Diſpoſition of the Body; 
that its Faculties are exerted with different De- 
grees of Vixacity and Perfection in the teeble State 
0; Infancy the Vigour of Youth and the Decays of 
old Age; that they are ſuſpended or diſturb'd by 
Sleep, and quite ſubverted by Lunaty or the ſtroke 
of an Apoplexy ; that they are enfeebled by lan- 

guichipg Sickneſs, anl interrupted by Fury and 
ether vivient I'ahons ; and therelore mult be al- 
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low'd to be dependent on the Body which it ant- 


mates. To this I anſwer, that during the vital Com- 


plication of the Soul and Body the firſt uſes the 
inſtrumental Aſſiſtance of the laſt ; but this does 


not . that the ſuperior eſſential Faculties of 


the nd are incapable of exerciſing their Ope- 


\ rations in a State of Separation; for thoſe do 
not 1 on Corporeal Organs, as the Principle 
olf Senſation does; what mechanical Frame is neceſ- 


ſary to Underſtanding, Reflection, Argumentation, 
and Memory? What ſecret Wheels, what Re active 
and Elaſtick Springs and Movements communicate 
to the Soul its Self determining Power, or Liberty 
of Will? Can the organical Contriyance be explain'd, 

by which a Man is fram'd a Moral and Religious 
Animal; by which he diſcerns the Beauty of Vir- 
tue and the Turpitude and Danger of Vice, and by 
which he is moy'd to aim at the Felicity and Per- 
fection of his Nature, in his Reſemblance and Frui- 
tion of the Supream Being? It cannot be deny'd, 
but theſe Operations may be perform'd without the 
Body, ſince our Conceptions of theſe does not, like 
that of Senſation, include the Idea of any material 
Organ to which they relatc; and therefore tho the 
Objection proves a vital Union of the Soul and Bo- 
dy, it cannot be thence infer'd, that the ſuperior 

Faculties of the Mind are incapable of acting in a 
State of Separati em. 


